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READERS  CONTINUE  TO  WRITE  ABOUT 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
EXPANSION  PROORAN 


This  Reader  Is 
Well  Pleased 

I  have  been  a  long-time  sub¬ 
scriber  of  your  fine  paper  and 
my  admiration  grows.  This  ex¬ 
pansion  project  is  grand. 

Your  editorials  are  edifying 
and  rewarding.  I  am  the  best- 
informed  woman  I  have  ever 
been.  Your  columnists  are  A 
No.  1,  your  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  are,  as  you  well  know,  the 
best.  I  read  them  omnivorously. 

ESTHER  W.  LASH. 

Chicago. 

Sends  Good  Wishes 
On  Daily  JSetvs  Plans 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the 
Daily  News  for  years. 

I  chose  the  Daily  News  be 
cause  of  its  many  good  qual¬ 
ities.  I  like  its  coverage  of  the 
news  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  presented. 

When  the  Daily  News  com¬ 
pletes  its  $11  million  expansion 
program  and  acquires  color 
presses,  few  papers  anywhere 
will  be  able  to  equal  it  in  any 
respect. 

More  power  to  the  Daily 
News.  OSCAR  F.  ROOS. 

Chicago. 

The  vast  amount  of  money  in¬ 
vested  in  a  new  modern,  effi¬ 
cient  plant  will  insure  Chicago 
of  its  unique  Daily  News  for 
long  years  to  come. 

The  next  80  years  will  see  the 
Daily  News  as  one  of  Chicago’s 
outstanding  and  fine  institu¬ 
tions  just  as  has  the  last  80 
years.  ROBERT  K.  FLYNN. 

Chicago. 


Add  Their  Comments 
On  Daily  ^ews  Plan 

'The  Daily  News  has  helped 
Chicago  to  expand,  and  Chicago 
has  helped  the  Daily  News  ex¬ 
pand,  until  now  both  are  inter¬ 
nationally  known  and  readers 
should  be  proud  of  your  paper 
which  has  always  stood  for  a 
clear,  unbiased  account  of  the 
news  it  prints. 

It  has  never  stooped  to  sensa¬ 
tional  yellow  journalism,  and 
has  taken  its  stand  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  cultural,  edu¬ 
cational.  religious  and  political 
welfare  of  this  great  city.  May 
she  long  continue  this  good 
work.  ROBERT  DUNMORE. 

Chicago.  (An  Old  News  Boy) 


Expansion  Plans 
Seen  Boon  to  All 

I  received  your  copy  of  the 
Daily  News  at  my  office,  out¬ 
lining  your  plans  for  expansion 
—  and  have  been  reading  the 
many  letters  you  have  received 
as  printed  in  your  columns,  ex¬ 
pressing  readers’  views  and 
wishing  you  a  well-deserved 
success. 

Chicago  can  stand  it — Illinois 
can  stand  it — the  whole  United 
States  can  stand  it— and  all  will 
be  better  off. 

I  started  reading  the  Daily 
News  back  in  1902,  when  I  was 
a  resident  of  Milwaukee  —  and 
I  have  not  stopped  during  all 
these  years. 

ROYDEN  V.  RICE. 


Evanston. 


BEING  A  Daily  News  reader 
for  46  years,  I  sort  of  feel  that 
I  am  part  of  the  Daily  News, 
too. 

I  well  recall  the  days  when  I 
sold  the  News  at  Chicago  and 
Ashland  avs.  In  those  days  we 
“flipped”  onto  the  good  old  open 
summer  streetcars  yelling: 
“Wuxtree!”  “Read  all  about  it, 
all  the  news  in  the  Daily 
News!”  And,  then,  as  now,  there 
was  no  trouble  selling  your  fine 
newspaper. 

Good  luck  to  you  and  your 
expansion  plans.  I  also  have 
great  faith  in  our  city’s  future. 

MAX  EDWARD  HUHNKE. 

Chicago. 
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INCREASED  LINEAGE  SALES 


4.CLOSE 


TAKE  THE 
INSERTION 
ORDER 


AROUSE 

INTEREST 


\M  Color 


\MM  I  Black  and  White 


ABOVE:  Scott  jOctvpIo  Pros*  wMi  4  celof 
printing  couples  tsporimpotod  ovor  block 
units.  Givos  full  color  printing  without 
losing  any  block  pogo  capacity. 


"Color  Creates  Preference!”  Ad  men  from  every 
part  of  the  country  endorse  color  as  the  most 
e£Fective  lineage  booster  on  the  newspaper  scene 
today  ...  a  sure  sign  of  the  modern  newspaper 
organization. 

The  desirability  of  color  comes  hand-in-hand  with 
the  need  for  full-tone,  perfea  register,  high-speed 
production.  And  installed  color  capacity  has  to 
be  just  right  —  Do  you  want  to  spot  one  color 
with  varying  black  page  capacity?  —  Do  you  need 
black  plus  independent  four-color  capacity?  — 
These  decisions  tell  you  what  your  press  needs 
will  be.  No  compromise  in  design  or  arrangement 


should  be  made  .  .  .  none  is  necessary  with  Scott 
"Extra  High-Speed”  press. 

Whether  a  single  unit  with  a  Scott  Reversible 
Drive  (a  flick  of  a  lever  for  color  arrangement) 
is  best  for  you,  or  multi-combination  presses  for 
variable  four-color  location,  Scott  engineers  can 
advise  and  equip  your  pressroom.  Reliable,  mod¬ 
ern  standardized  design  —  superior  quality  high¬ 
speed  color  reproduction  from  feed  to  folding; 
these  are  experienced  proved  faas,  not  claims. 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

Th*  cemplutu  illuttralud  Scott  color  pru»« 
bullotin  I*  your*  on  ruquust. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy  Si 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


THIS  TWIN  SPENDS 


Time’s  a  wastin’  in  the  St.  Paul  “half”  of  the 
Twin  Cities  market!  Between  right  now  and  the  time 
it  takes  the  second  hand  on  your  watch  to  make  one 
turn,  the  436,900  people  in  this  free-spending  mar¬ 
ket  will  make  retail  cash  registers  ring  to  the  merry 
tune  of  Sl,073! 

Day  after  day — week  after  week — month  after 
month — these  people  spend  money  ...  a  LOT  of  money. 
S564  million  a  year  to  be  exact! 

And  here’s  something  else  to  remember.  The 
people  who  spend  all  that  money  make  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  their  buying  guide. 

Want  your  share?  Sure!  Then  go  after  it  by 
advertising  in  these  newspapers. 

But  you’d  better  hurry.  An  hour  from  now 
they’ll  have  spent  S64,380! 


THIS  TWIN  READS  THr 
DiSPATCH-PlONliR  PRESS 


Sourer:  May  10.  1950  Sales  Manacement 
Survey  of  Buylni;  Power 


REPRESENTATIVES 

RIDDER.JOHNS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  -  DETROIT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  -  LOS  ANGELES 
ST.  PAUL  -  MINNEAPOLIS 
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Rate  for  Reps  sports  editor  must  fill  several 

To  THE  Editor:  In  my  article 

of  July  23  I  did  not  object  to  intelligence  For  us,  that 

the  national  representative  rate;  ®Pni:e  is  oo  va  ua  e,  particu- 

I  simply  stated  that  the  weekly’ 

uv  u  u  ij  1-  fresh  general  news  items  of 

publishers  should  charge  a  na-  greater  interest, 
tional  rate  to  cover  that  charge 

so  that  they  will  realize  a  concede  the  importance 

profitable  net.  sports  news.  It  is  a  good 

Secondly,  I  did  not  mean  to  ci'culation  builder,  and  it  is 
indicate  that  weeklies  were  the  especially  vital  for  morning 
only  ones  paying  the  national  Pnpers. 

representation  rate  or  charge,  If  a  paper  is  to  be  successful, 
knowing  full  well  from  my  some  people  also  must  pause  to 
years  in  the  daily  field  that  look  at  an  ad  or  two. 
they,  too,  and  radio  and  TV  do  We  attempt  to  make  our  pa- 
likewise.  I  also  know  that  per  more  valuable  to  our  ad- 
dailies  have  established  rates,  in  vertisers  by  appealing  to  the 
most  in.stances,  to  cover  the  most  potent  purchasing  power 
reps’  charge  and  permit  them  among  retail  consumers, 
a  net  that  is  deemed  necessary  w^e  simply  are  trying  to  make 
to  the  daily.  Qyj.  paper  appeal  to  the  great- 

We  hope  that  Paul  Smith  gst  number  of  persons  most 
(Sept.  17,  page  18)  and  E  &  P  likely  to  patronize  our  adver- 
do  not  seriously  think  the  arti-  tisers.  Most  (but  not  all)  of 
cle  was  really  Grapperhaus’  those  persons  are  women,  but 
Gripe,  for  our  intention  was  to  ^e  recognize  the  wishes  of  the 
simply  bring  the  facts  as  we  masculine  minority  and  the  not- 
saw  them  before  other  weekly  so-astounding  fact  that  some 
publishers  ...  not  to  start  a  otherwise, 

^  ^  ^  „  often  are  read  by  members  of 

F.  R.  Grapperhaus  both  sexes. 

Delmarva  News,  „  „  ,,, 

Selbyville,  Dela.  E.  Whittington 

,  Jacksonville  (Tex.)  Progress. 

Sports  Page  Rebuttal 

To  THE  Editor:  Some  one 
was  bound  to  holler  “sacrilege” 
the  moment  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  carried  our  comments  (Sept. 

3,  page  64)  on  killing  the  sports 
page  but  it  was  expected  he 
would  at  first  read  the  article. 

He  might  have  learned  that 
we  killed  the  sports  page  as 
an  entity — but  we  do  NOT  kill  Isingglass,  made  from  the 
sports  NEWS.  We  are  ininning  air  bladders  of  surgeon,  is  one 
more  local  sports  than  ever,  in  of  Brazil’s  exports  to  England, 
fact.  — Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

Giving  sports  the  run  of  the 
press  eliminates  a  deadline  that 
is  difficult  for  smaller  afternoon 
dailies  to  meet,  particularly 
when  the  volume  of  local  sports 
is  heavy  and  the  man  who 
writes  it  has  other  duties  out¬ 
side  the  realm  of  sports  writ¬ 
ing. 

If  the  story  is  big  it  goes 
on  Page  One.  It  might  be  used 
to  lead  any  one  of  the  inside 
pages.  If  it  is  a  two-paragraph- 
er,  it  might  go  on  a  galley  with 
other  short  material  to  use 
where  needed. 

Devoting  a  page  to  sports 
exclusively  often  means  the 
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POPULATION 
EFF.  BUYING  INCOME 
RETAIL  SALES 
FOOD  SALES 


and  Only  One  newspaper 
sells  this  Rich  Market 


The  best  contract  since  Ford 
and  General  Motors  agreed  to 
the  guaranteed  annual  wake.— 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 


with  an  all  time  daily  HIGH! 


101.214 


She  wore  a  shapeless  house 
dress  and  stockings  rolled  down 
at  the  angles.  —  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Tunes. 


President  Eisenhower  dealt 
a  bold  stroke  for  peace  com¬ 
parable  with  his  VD  triumph 
in  war,  —  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Journal. 


ABC  PUBLISHER'S  STATEMENT  3  MONTHS  ENDING  3/31/55 


MORE  THAN  TWICE  AS  MUCH  CIRCULATION  IN  HUDSON 
COUNTY  AS  ANY  OTHER  HUDSON  COUNTY  NEWSPAPER. 


JERSEY  CITY.  NEW  JERSEY 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  Inc. 


No.  5S  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


Audience  Awards  To  Be  Choice 
of  Your  Readers 

Although  we  have  said  it  before  in  this  space,  we  wish  to  reiterate 
that  it  will  be  your  readers  that  will  vote  for  the  Audience  Awards 
next  November  17-27. 

For  the  Audience  Awards  will  be  unique  among  all  movie  awards 
in  that  they  will  express  the  choice  of  the  people — the  same  people 
who  read  newspapers. 

Thousands  of  theatres  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  expected 
to  participate  in  the  election.  The  voters  will  be  patrons  of  those 
theatres. 

The  ballot  will  carry  20  nominations  in  each  of  five  categories: 

(1)  the  best  picture  released  during  the  year  from  October  1,  1954, 
to  September  30,  1955;  (2)  the  best  performance  by  an  actor  dur¬ 
ing  that  period;  (3)  the  best  performance  by  an  actress;  (4)  the 
most  promising  new  male  personality;  (5)  the  most  promising 
new  female  personality. 

The  nominations  will  have  been  made  by  the  country’s  movie  the¬ 
atre  operators.  Blank  spaces  will  be  on  the  ballot  for  write-in  votes. 

Bestowal  of  the  awards  on  the  winners  will  be  made  at  ceremonies 
to  be  held  in  Hollywood  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the 
balloting.  It  is  expected  that  the  ceremonies  will  be  televised. 

Since  it  is  traditional  that  Americans  love  an  election,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  more  and  more  newspapers  are  evincing  keen  interest 
in  the  developments  of  this  Audience  Awards  election  campaign. 

They  are  printing  news  stories  about  the  campaign  and  also  are 
cooperating  with  local  theatres  in  various  promotions  that  the 
campaign  suggests. 

These  papers  realize  it  is  their  own  readers  who  are  involved. 

Your  readers,  too,  will  be  voting  in  this  election. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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COC  GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 

OJO  advertisers*  «e  7»e 


EXCLUSIVE 

ADVERTISERS 


CHRONICLE 


636 


CHRONICLE 

BXCLUSIViLY! 

THIS  REPRESENTS: 

119%  MORE 

THAN 

BOTH  OTHER 
HOUSTON  PAPERS 
COMBINED! 


PRESS  28 


POST 

261 


THERE  CAN  BE 
ONLY  ONE 


REASON . 


*  Source:  Media  Records  first  6  months  1955 
Excluding  National  Supplements. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


JESSE  H.  JONES,  Publlshei  R.  W.  MCCARTHY,  Advertising  Director 

JOHN  T.  JONES,  JR.,  President  M.  J.  GIBBONS,  Netionet  Advertising  Mgr. 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY— ^Vational  Repretentative* 


CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP 
IN  ADVERTISING  AND  CIRCULATION 


Ray  Erwin’s 

C^ilppin^A  C^oiv 
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]VIatt  Melko,  who  wrote  that  widely  praised  piece,  “Rep- 
ortorial  Techniques,”  in  Clippings  (Sept.  3)  was  graduated 
from  the  Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
in  June,  worked  for  the  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press  this  Sum¬ 
mer  and  has  joined  Reuters  in  London.  Ed  Arnold,  editor, 
The  Linotype  News,  writes:  “The  ‘Reportorial  Techniques’  piece 
in  your  column  is  wonderful!  It  made  my  day  the  equivalent  of 
a  day  before  a  holiday — not  the  day  after.  Who  is  the  author? 
Hope  you  can  pass  on  my  compliments  to  him.”  A.  W.  Miller, 
ex-newsman,  now  with  E.  C,  van  Dyke  &  Co.,  writes:  “  ‘Re¬ 
portorial  Techniques’  is  one  of  the  best  column  pieces  I  have 
seen  in  many  years;  I  laugh  all  over  again,  every  time  I  read 
the  clipping  on  my  desk.  Too  bad  the  trade  press  technique(s) 
(a  bastard  word,  that)  couldn’t  have  been  added,  but  it  would 
require  someone  familiar  with  all  trades — a  rare  bird.” 


— Pete  Goldman,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  writes:  “Matt  Melko  fans, 
all  over  the  world  owe  you  a  debt  of  thanks.  If  Matt  had  attended  a 
few  more  of  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard’s  lectures  at  Columbia,  he  would  have 
included  the  approved  technique  of  J-students:  ‘A  131,468,619-foot  3-inch 
planet  toppled  today.  It  turned  purple  and  rumbled  so  the  glasses 
jumped  .  .  .’  And  Matt  forgot  the  E  &  P  treatment:  ‘The  Medicine 
Ball  (S.  D.)  Gazette  missed  publication  last  week  for  the  first  time  in  its 
49-year  history  as  .  .  .  ’  ” 


— In  another  letter,  Mr.  Miller  (above)  writes  about  our 
mention  (Sept.  10)  of  reporters  calling  at  the  city  desk  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  (and  most  papers)  for  matches:  “Abont 
20  years  ago  the  deskmen  on  the  Pittsburgh  Press  petitioned 
management  to  put  a  cigarette  machine  in  the  newsroom  so  they 
could  refer  to  it  the  innumerable  reporters  who  bummed  ciga¬ 
rettes  from  them.  Several  months  later  they  petitioned  manage¬ 
ment  to  take  it  out;  instead  of  mooching  one  cigarette,  reporters 
were  mooching  15  cents  (it  was  then)  to  make  the  machine 
function.”  .  .  .  Mention  of  newspaper  pollen  counts  here  Sept. 
3  should  have  added  that  a  number  of  papers  do  it,  as  Managing 
Editor  David  Silverman,  Minneapolis  Star,  succinctly  states:  “Re¬ 
garding  your  item  about  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  publishing  a 
pollen  count:  Hell,  man,  the  Minneapolis  Star  has  been  doing 
it  for  at  least  11  years  daily  on  Page  One.  Now  don’t  be  «o 
chagrined  by  this  that  you  discontinue  the  column.  We  like  the 
column  very  much.”  .  .  .  Ex-copyboy  Robert  C.  Ruark,  a  hot 
columnist  bimself,  praising  the  clan  of  ex-copyboys  in  general, 
grows  specific  in  asserting  ex-copyboy  Dill  Roberts,  Houston 
Press,  “writes  the  hottest  column  in  the  Southwest.” 

— Two  famous  last  lines  ending  two  famous  sports  columns:  Red 
Smith,  New  York  Herald  Tribune — “Before  we  (Swaps)  got  to  the  wire 
the  first  time,  Eddie  Arcaro  said,  ‘he  had  an  awful  hot  behind.’  David 
Condon,  Chicago  Tribune — “  ‘Swapsie,  what  happened,’  she  asked  softly. 
No  one  responded  with  an  answer.”  .  .  .  Speaking  of  horses,  L.  Don 
Royston,  ex-W’ichita  (Kas.)  Eagle  ad  salesman  who  now  heads  his  own  ad 
agency,  and  Robert  M.  Kent  of  the  Eagle  ad  department  have  or¬ 
ganized  Silverthorne  Stables,  Inc.,  first  publicly  financed  corporation 
formed  to  own  and  race  thoroughbreds.  .  .  .  And  Madison  Avenue  admen 
have  a  horse,  “Fly,”  which  has  been  “in  the  money”  once  or  twice. 
Colors  for  the  stable  are  charcoal  grey  and  pink,  of  course.  ...  The 
New  York  W orld-Telegram  sports  staff  once  owned  a  racehorse,  “Pound- 
itout,”  which  didn’t.  .  .  .  Ken  Kimbel,  ex-staffer  of  the  Louisville 
Times,  Macon  Telegraph  and  News  and  once  free-lance  writer  for  300 
newspapers,  has  turned  a  hobby  into  a  national  business — his  Magazine 
Mart  and  Horseman’s  Book  Club  at  Plant  City,  Fla.,  specializing  in 
1.000  horse  books  and  many  horse  magazines. 


Page  One 

Trap  the  flaming  metal. 

Cast  the  shining  lines. 

Let  the  errors  settle 
Under  the  proofer’s  signs. 
Stir  the  mixture  rowdy. 
Spice  with  hell  and  damn, 
Garnish  light  with  Goudy, 
Tempo  and  Cheltenham. 
Plane  the  form  to  level. 
Lock 'the  sidebars  tight. 
Pitch  a  slug  at  Devil, 
Holler  with  all  your  might. 


Wheel  the  page  for  rolling. 
Stereo  off  your  lard! 

Time’s  not  left  for  lolling, 
Time  now  to  hit  it  hard. 
Shove  her  down  the  waiter. 
Toast  her  round  and  firm. 

Pour  the  metal  to  her 
Until  the  letters  squirm. 

Slap  her  on  the  cylinder. 
Fasten  plates  on  tight. 

Pour  the  juice  to  the  Tubular, 
Deadline  is  made  tonigh:! 

— Rirhard  Melvin 

Coffeyville  (Kas.)  Journal 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2- 


to  register 


No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 


^^/SUN  -TIMES 

21 1  W.  Wacker  Driva,  Chicago  •  250  Park  Avenua,  N.  Y. 
READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


CHICAGO 
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AHEAD 

EXCLUSIVE 

ACCURATE 

on  the  fall  of  Peron 

United  Press 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS 
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FRIDAY,  Sept.  16 — Revolution  breaks  out  in  Argentina. 
(UP)  40  minutes  ahead. 


SATURDAY,  Sept.  17 — First  eye-witness  dispatch  from  behind  rebel  lines. 
(UP)  Exclusive. 


SUNDAY,  Sept.  18 — Argentine  Second  Army  joins  revolt. 
(UP)  Exclusive. 


MONDAY,  Sept.  19 — Peron  offers  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire. 
(UP)  18  minutes  ahead. 


MONDAY,  Sept.  19 — Peron  decides  to  resign. 
(UP)  24  minutes  ahead. 


TUESDAY,  Sept.  20 — Peron  takes  refuge  on  foreign  ship. 
(UP)  56  minutes  ahead. 
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Sales  run  up  38%  by  newspaper  advertising 


Late  last  year,  Diamond  Hosiery  Corp.  set 
out  to  get  more  sales  and  new  trade  accounts  for 
its  Fruit  of  the  Loom  Hosiery. 

Diamond  and  its  advertising  agency, 
Altman-Stoller  of  New  York,  picked  The 
New  York  Times  to  do  both  jobs.  Nine  full- 
page  advertisements  were  scheduled  in  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine. 

“There  was  a  dual  purpose  in  selecting 
The  Times,”  explains  Mary  Ford,  Diamond’s 
advertising  manager. 

“First,  its  influence  with  vast  numbers  of 
fashion-conscious  women  in  the  greater  New 
York  market.” 

What  happened?  “Sales  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  38%  over  a  six-month  period.” 


“Secondly,”  Miss  Ford  observes,  “The 
Times  was  chosen  as  an  influential  trade  medi¬ 
um  with  the  country’s  leading  merchants.” 

What  happened?  “We  enjoyed  a  22%  in¬ 
crease  in  new  account  openings  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year.” 

Diamond’s  formula  for  sales  success  — 
consistent  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times 
—  has  proved  this  effective  for  advertisers  in 
every  field  .  .  .  and  can  for  you  as  well.  Find 
out  why  smart  advertisers  have  made  The 
New  York  Times  first  in  advertising  in  the 
world’s  first  market  for  36  consecutive  years. 

Ncto  Hork  ^ime£! 

"All  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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Publishing  Experts 
T o  Answer  Questions 

E&P  Establishes  “Q  and  A  Panel” 

For  Queries  on  Newspaper  Problem 

Organization  of  a  panel  of  specialists  in  all  phases  of  newspa¬ 
per  operations  to  answer  questions  on  technical  or  procedural 
problems  that  might  arise  in  any  department,  is  announced  this 
week  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Q  and  A  Panel  includes  49  news¬ 
paper  executives  and  representatives  of  some  important  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  who  have  agreed  to  share  their  know-how 
and  experience  with  newspaper  people  who  seek  answers  to  pub- 
li«hing  problems.  (Continued  on  page  75) 


Outline  of  Procedure 

Th«  privile9«  of  submitfing  questions  to  the  E&P  Penet  is  open  to 
ell  newspapermen  and  women  whether  they  be  executives  or  employers, 
E&P  subscribers  or  not — address  all  queries  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
Q  and  A  Panel,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y. 

1.  Questions  when  received  will  be  forwarded  to  the  panel  experts 
which  E&P  feels  are  best  qualified  to  answer.  The  identity  of  the 
questioner  will  not  be  revealed  to  the  experts. 

2.  The  questions  and  answers  will  be  published  anonymously  in  our 
columns  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  the  original  query.  The 
names  of  the  Panel  members  will  not  be  publicized  after  this  week. 

3.  Because  of  the  volume  of  correspondence  involved  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  E  &  P  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  all  questions.  Those  sub¬ 
mitting  them  will  be  able  to  identify  them  easily  when  they  are  pub¬ 
lished  as  they  will  be  quoted  verbatim. 

4.  E  &  P  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  question  that  is  facetious  or 
obscure  or  hypothetical. 


The  Panel 

LISLE  BAKER  JR. 

Vicepresident  and  general  manager, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times 

TED  BARREH 

promotion  director. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 

DON  U.  BRIDGE 
general  manager, 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  and  Chronicle 

TURNER  CATLEDGE 
managing  editor. 

New  York  Times 

PHILIP  CHANDLER 

vicepresident  and  general  manager, 
Los  Angeles  Times 

ROBERT  B.  CHOATE 

publisher, 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 
FRANK  C.  CLOUGH 

editorial  director, 

Speldel  Newspapers,  Inc. 

WILSON  W.  CONDICT 
advertising  director, 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

E.  J.  DeVORE 

circulation  manager, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star 

NEAL  A.  DYER 

business  manager, 

Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 

RAYMOND  DYKES 

classified  advertising  director, 
Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HARRY  EYBERS 

production  manager, 
Washington  |D.  C.)  Post 
and  Times-Herald 

NICHOLAS  M.  FELLMAN 

administrative  assistant  to 
the  publisher, 

Chester  (Pa.)  Times 

KARL  T.  FINN 

advertising  director. 
Cincinnati  Times-Star 

H.  R.  FREUND 

vlcepresldont, 

Intertype  Corp. 

CHARLES  FRITSCHI 

sales  department. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

ELDRED  R.  GARTER 

classified  advertising  manager, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers 

CLARENCE  W.  HARDING 

director  of  public  relations. 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 

JERE  C.  HEALY 

circulation  director, 

Newark  (N.  J.)  News 

GEORGE  W,  HICKS 
circulation  manager, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 

ALFRED  G.  HILL 

proprietor. 

Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Rldger 
LEE  HILLS 

executive  editor, 

Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 

J.  A.  V.  HYAH 

vicepresident  and  general  manager, 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc. 


JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES 

editor. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune 
DANIEL  L.  LIONEL 
classified  advertising  manager. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
WALTER  LISTER 
managing  editor, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
G.  PRESCOn  LOW 

publisher, 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger 
JOSEPH  P.  LYNCH 

promotion  manager, 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 

KENNETH  MacDONALD 

editor. 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

C.  E.  McKIHRlCK 

business  manager, 

Chicago  Tribune 

C.  E.  PALMER 

publisher, 

Texarkana  Gazette  and  Daily  News 

ARDEN  X.  PANGBORN 

editor. 

Portland  Oregon  Journal 
F.  J.  PHILIPS 
sales  engineer, 
Teletypesetter  Corp. 

JAMES  S.  POPE 

executive  editor, 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times 

JOHN  R.  REITEMEYER 

publisher, 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
T.  A.  RYAN 
vIcepresIdent, 

Printing  Ink  Division 
Interchemical  Corp.  "* 


CLIFFORD  A.  SHAW 

promotion  manager. 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin 

D.  F.  SHORTELL 

mechanical  superintendent, 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 

JAMES  G.  SLEP 

classified  advertising  manager, 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror 

VERNON  R.  SPITALERI 

research  director. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 

CHARLES  STAAB 

circulation  director, 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

J.  M.  STENBUCK 

general  circulation  director, 
Hearst  Newspapers 

RUSSELL  S.  STRAHON 

director  of  trade  relations, 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

JOYCE  A.  SWAN 

vicepresident  and  general  manager, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 

P.  L  TOLLISON 

vicepresident  and  works  manager. 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

IVAN  VEIT 

director  of  promotion  and  research. 
New  York  Times 

EARL  R.  WEISKIHEL 

pressroom  superintendent, 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator 

ROBERT  M.  WHITE.  II 

co-publisher  and  co-editor, 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger 

ARTHUR  C.  YOUNGBERG 

promotion  director, 

Chicago  Daily  News 
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Press  Remains  Silent 
On  SEC  Proxy  Rule 


An  alert  sounded  by  Leslie 
Gould  (E&P,  Sept.  10)  that  a 
proposed  regulation  of  the  S<“- 
curities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  would  amount  to  in¬ 
fringement  of  press  freedom 
has  failed  to  stimulate  any 
formidable  protest  from  the 
newspaper  business. 

The  views  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American's  hnancial 
editor  may  not  be  shared  by 
the  press  generally,  a  dearth  of 
comment  would  indicate.  SEC 
Secretary  Orville  L.  DuBois 
advised  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  that  he  had  knowl¬ 
edge  of  only  one  inquiry  by  a 
newspaper  pertinent  to  Mr. 
Gould’s  interpretation  of  the 
proposed  rule  governing  the 
statements  made  in  the  course 
of  a  corporation  proxy  battle. 

The  Commission  was  consid¬ 
ering  a  further  extension  of 
time  to  the  end  of  October,  for 
the  filing  of  objections  to  the 
rule.  This  would  give  inter¬ 
ested  groups  an  opportunity  to 
canvass  members’  views  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  DuBois  explained. 

‘Unfair  and  Distorted’ 

SEC  Chairman  J.  Sinclair 
Armstrong,  in  a  letter  to  E  &  P, 
asserted  that  Mr.  Gould’s  pres¬ 
entation  gave  “an  unfair  and 
distorted  view’’  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  proposal.  He  said  any 
fair  appraisal  would  not  bear 
out  Mr.  Gould’s  charge  of  press 
censorship. 

Acting  on  the  information 
contained  in  Mr.  Gould’s  arti¬ 
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cle,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  ad¬ 
dressed  two  questions  to  the 
government  agency: 

1.  Are  advertisements  or 
press  releases  placed  by  parties 
in  a  proxy  contest  subject  to 
comment  and/or  approval  by 
the  Commission  before  publica¬ 
tion? 

2.  Does  editorial  comment 
or  news  about  a  proxy  contest 
come  under  the  SEC’s  scrutiny? 

ANPA  States  Position 

ANPA’s  position  was  stated 
by  General  Manager  Cranston 
Williams  to  be  that  no  rule 
should  be  adopted  which  would 
require  prior  approval  by  any 
government  agency  of  anything 
to  be  published  in  a  newspaper 
either  as  an  advertisement  or 
news  or  editorial  comment. 

Siding  with  the  SEC  on  the 
need  for  a  regulation  to  insure 
that  all  material  used  in  a 
proxy  contest  does  not  mislead 
stockholders  was  J.  A.  Living¬ 
ston,  financial  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 
He  disagreed  with  Mr.  Gould’s 
contention  that  SEC  attempted 
to  censor  news  or  advertising. 

“Leslie  Gould,”  he  said, 
“confuses  freedom  of  the  press 
with  a  proper  exercise  of  super¬ 
vision  by  the  SEC.  The  SEC 
is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
investors  get  the  real  facts  and 
all  the  facts. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  SEC 
is  warranted  in  asking  proxy 
battlers  to  submit  for  review 
all  proxy  soliciting  material,  in¬ 
cluding  statements  to  tbe  press, 
so  long  as  those  statements 
are  prepared  in  advance. 

For  Protection  of  Investors 

“The  SEC  cannot  curb  off- 
band  statements  to  the  press 
or  answers  to  questions  at 
meetings.  However,  I  can  see 
merit  in  asking  a  participant 
to  refrain  fi-om  making  state¬ 
ments  orally  which  he  has 
failed  to  get  past  the  SEC  in  a 
written  communication. 

“There’s  still  no  rule  against 
— and  no  way  the  SEC  could 
prevent  —  a  participant  in  a 
proxy  contest  giving  newspa¬ 
permen  a  lead  or  suggesting 
avenues  of  investigation.  That 
happens  all  the  time  and  every 
day. 

“Nor  do  I  share  Leslie’s  fear 
that  SEC  examination  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  proxy  contests 
will  cause  a  loss  of  revenue  tc 
newspapers.  If  a  contestant 


has  something  important  to  say, 
he’ll  pay  to  say  it.  If  it’s  mis¬ 
leading  and  irrelevant,  then  he 
ought  not  to  say  it — and 
newspapers  ought  not  to  want 
to  pi’int  it. 

“A  proxy  contestant  only 
wants  to  print  something  that 
is  pro-him  and  anti-the-other- 
guy.  I  don’t  think  newspaper 
men  should  be  afraid,  ashamed, 
or  unwilling  to  have  their 
articles  scrutinized  for  accura¬ 
cy  and  fairness  before  being 
used  for  what  is  obviously  a 
partisan  purpose.  That’s  part 
of  the  SEC’s  mandate  from 
Congress — to  protect  investors.” 

Public’s  View  Asked 

The  special  Senate  Constitu¬ 
tional  Committee  which  is  look¬ 
ing  into  suppression  of  gov¬ 
ernment  information  took  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  divergence  of 
views  on  the  SEC  rule.  It  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  questionnaire  for 
the  general  public  a  query 
whether  the  First  Amendment 
should  be  considered  a  bar  to 
protection  against  fraud  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  proxy  solicitation. 

{Continued  on  page  72) 


Farson  Victory  Seen; 
Tops  Novak  by  1,786 


With  the  bulk  of  the  votes 
counted,  it  appeared  Sept.  22 
that  William  J.  Farson  would 
become  the  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  on  Nov.  1. 

Mr.  Farson,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  the  Phildel- 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  has  been 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  guild 
since  1951. 

Victory  for  him  in  his  contest 
to  unseat  Ralph  B.  Novak,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  since  1951, 
appeared  in  the  tabulation  of 
returns  made  by  Charles  Cris- 
sey,  editor  of  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter. 

Returns  from  55  Locals 
Balloting  in  55  locals  up  to 
Sept.  22  showed: 

Farson  . . . 7,032 

Novak  . . .  5,246 

The  vote  for  secretary- 
treasurer  was: 

Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr .  7,215 

Justin  F.  McCarthy  Jr....  4,919 
Absent  from  this  tabulation 
were  the  votes  from  Mr. 
Novak’s  home  local,  Detroit; 
Mr.  Farson’s  local,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  also  Twin  Cities  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  However,  the  margin  of 
voting  in  other  locals  was  not 
such  as  to  indicate  any  sweep¬ 
ing  tally  for  Mr.  Novak  in  any 
one  of  the  locals  where  ballots 


2  Guild  Units 
Accept  Firings 

Guild  units  at  the  New 
York  Times  and  New  York 
News  are  not  submitting  to 
their  grievance  committees 
or  to  arbitration  two  recent 
staff  dismissals. 

The  Times  fired  Melvin  L.  ^ 
Barnet,  copy  reader,  and  the 
News  fired  David  A.  Gor¬ 
don,  reporter,  after  they  in¬ 
voked  the  Fifth  Amendment 
when  questioned  about  al¬ 
leged  foimer  communist  as¬ 
sociations  by  a  Senate  In¬ 
ternal  Security  Subcommit¬ 
tee.  (E&P,  July  23,  page 
7). 

The  Times  unit  voted 
overwhelmingly  against 
seeking  arbitration  in  the 
Barnet  case.  The  News  unit 
did  not  take  any  action  in 
the  Gordon  case.  At  the'  time 
of  the  firings,  officials  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  protested  vehemently. 


were  not  being  cast  until  almost 
the  deadline. 

By  acclamation,  the  ANG 
convention  last  June  re-elected 
Joseph  F.  Collis  of  Wilkes- 
BaiTe  as  president,  an  un¬ 
salaried  post.  The  Novak-Far- 
son  contest  developed  mainly 
over  issues  of  managerial 
policy,  the  Farson  group,  spear¬ 
headed  by  New  York,  claiming 
Mr.  Novak  has  been  “too  soft”. 

The  New  York  Guild  cast 
3,509  votes  for  Farson  and  1,015 
for  Novak.  San  Francisco, 
where  the  Farson  campaign  was 
aided  by  Sam  Eubanks,  former 
executive  •vicepresident,  gave 
470  to  Farson  and  337  to  Novak. 

Due.s-paying  membership  of 
ANG  totalled  27,469,  the  highest 
in  its  history,  on  Aug.  1.  Mr. 
Crissey  estimated  a  vote  by  64?i 
of  the  eligibles.  The  turnout 
would  be  comparable  to  that 
two  years  ago  in  the  hotly- 
contested  election  of  a  president. 
Mr.  Collis  defeated  Harry  F.  ^ 
Martin  of  Memphis  by  a  close 
margin. 

Mr.  Perlik,  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  mainly  in  guild  organi¬ 
zation  work,  will  probably  be 
the  high  man,  due  principally 
to  his  popularity  in  Toronto 
(629  to  48)  and  New  York 
(3,343  to  1,093). 
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Non-Selectivity,  Costs  Chase 
Advertisers  from  Network  TV 


and  were  able  to  obtain  about 
90  satisfactory  adjacencies  per 
week  in  our  18-state  territory 
beginning  in  1952.  The  in¬ 
creased  station  rates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  resulted  in  a  cost 
nearly  double  that  of  the  pre¬ 


vious  year  just  to  maintain  the 
range  may  jointly  sponsor  the  same  spots, 
programs,  each  getting  indi-  ^ 

vidual  Identification.  The  cost  j^^her  rate  in¬ 

to  each  dealer  is  small,  but  in 

the  aggregate  represents  a  con-  to  reta'in  these 

tnbution  which  permits  broader  approximately  three  times 

INABILITY  of  network  television  to  identify  local  dealers  coverage  within  the  limits  of  1951.  Therefore,  in  view 

plus  the  high  cost  of  the  medium  were  among  reasons  given  by  u  ge  .  jj^jj^ed  budget  and  need 


E&P  Check  Finds  Firms  Back 
Newspaper  Ads  with  Spot  TV 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


national  advertisers  in  reply  to  a  survey  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
as  to  why  they  have  pulled  out  of  network  TV. 

Last  month  E&P  published 


From  time  to  time  we  shall  to  use  other  media  extensively, 
probably  sponsor  network  cov-  ^e  decided  that  TV  would  have 
erage  of  special  events.  For  ex-  to  be  sacrificed  along  with  some 
ample,  we  will  sponsor  the  other  activities  in  order  to 


rri*  TSWivi.*  d.;  7,„tbii  zr„tain  Xt  we  co„,;3«  z 

game  between  the  Detroit  necessary  expenditure  in  sever- 


1955 


tisers  who  sometime  during  the  which  we  cannot  use.  As  a  re- 

four-year  period  1950-53  had  suit,  we  are  confining  our  TV  an^VhrGree'TBayTack-  al  other  mass  media.” 

tried  network  TV,  and  who  expenditures  to  individual  approximately  75  sta- 

were  out  of  it  in  1954  and  had  markets  where  we  have  a  large  AmericL  Broad- 

not  returaed  by  July  of  this  concentration  of  offices,  m  order  Company,  since  it 

year  (E&P,  Aug.  6,  page  15.)  to  obtain  maximum  benefit  from  ^  , 

The  list  had  been  compiled  by  this  medium.  In  other  words,  a^jignce  at  a  time  when  ‘C’ 

Hearst  Advertising  Service  and  we  are  now  buying  TV  on  a  rates  apply.  For  the  steady  pull,  ^be  beginning  our  TV  pro- 

showed  that  these  174  adver-  market-by-market  basis,  select-  y,Q^gvgr  spot  radio  on  a  co-op  K^am  was  very  successful,  but 

tisers  had  tried  network  TV  to  ing  those  markets  which  can  l  •  meets  mir  renuirements  bke  everything  else,  TV  pro- 

the  tune  of  $42,676,117  in  time  support  the  cost  of  a  TV  show.”  jjg^^gr  regular  network  Krams,  like  products,  are  ex 


Bad  Programs*  Costly 

Burton-Dixie  Coep. 

John  G.  Sevcik,  president: 


costs  alone  and  that  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  80%  of 
time  costs  for  talent  and  pro¬ 
duction  would  boost  the  total 
investment  to  $76,817,000. 


posed  to  competitive  plans  and 
situations  of  others,  and  when 
the  listening  audience  falls  off, 

Ralph  H.  Harrington,  ad-  Eversharp  Inc.  ®  choice  of  buying  an- 

-  --  ,  vertising  director:  “The  princi-  ^  mpc  <s  Tittip  f  r  other  program,  if  his  pocket- 

Using  this  list  as  a  guide,  pal  disadvantage  of  network  .  ^  j  °  book  can  afford  it,  or  else  use 

E&P  contacted  72  advertisers  TV  for  General  Tire  is  the  in-  *  Walsh,  Inc.,  advertising  whatever  funds  were  available 

who  had  spent  $100,000  or  more  ability  to  identify  the  local  another  direction. 


Vseless  at  Local  Level  P^^oJ^’-^mming. 

General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Local  Papers  Best 

Eversharp,  Inc. 


Eversharp  cancelled  TV  in 
1954,  not  1953.  Actually  the 


in  network  TV  1950-53.  These  dealers.  Due  to  our  policy  of 

advertisers  were  asked:  1)  Why  selective  distribution,  there  is  . 

...  11  i.  f  i  1  j-  1  1  11-  contract  ran  out  and  it  was  de 

did  you  pull  out  of  network  ordinarily  only  one  dealer  in  a  ...  .  . 

TV?;  and  2)  What  did  you  do  marketing  area,  whereas,  other  ®  renew, 

with  your  former  network  TV  leading  tire  manufacturers  may 


We  couldn’t  afford  bad  pro¬ 
grams  and  so  we  spread  our 
expenditures  among  billboards 
in  metropolitan  areas,  maga- 
This  was  done  because  the  2ines,  trade  papers  and  in  some 


appropriation?  have  anywhere  from  a  dozen  client  and  agency  felt  that  local  instances,  TV  spot-announce- 

In  most  cases  the  advertisers  to  several  hundred  outlets  in  best  fitted  for  ments.” 

contacted  are  already  heavy  the  same  area.  We  feel  that  it  ^be  distribution  problem  that 

users  of  newspaper  space.  Per-  is  important,  therefore,  to  iden- 

haps  the  most  significant  thing  tify  the  dealer  by  name  and  * 

about  answers  received  thus  far  address  whenever  possible. 

is  the  way  most  of  them  stress  Local  cut-ins,  besides  being  ex-  “Additional  insertions  in  switched  from 

the  importance  of  a  need  for  pensive,  do  not  answer  the  newspapers  and  magazines  manager.  we  swicne^ 

local-level  coverage  and  have  problem  in  the  case  of  network  were  scheduled  in  place  of  TV.  medium We 

accordingly  turned  to  spot  TV  TV  because  most  stations  cover  The  bulk  of  the  appropriation  A.-™  “  _  _ 


Increased  Print  Use 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc. 

J.  E.  Phillips,  advertising 


to  supplement  the  local  cover-  several  marketing  areas, 
age  provided  through  their  “The  second  disadvantage  for 

newspaper  schedules.  us  is  t^e  high  cost  of  program- 

To  date,  17  advertisers  have  ming  sufficiently  good  to  at- 
replied,  as  follows:  tract  a  large  audience.  We 


was  in  newspapers. 


are  spending  considerably  more 
money  in  TV  today  on  a  spot 
basis  than  we  did  during  the 
earlier  period  on  network.  Our 
sizably  increased  print  activity 
Stores  J.  Case,  advertising  during  the  past  year  and  a 


Charges  *Too  Large* 

Sun  Oil  Company 


Didn*t  Drop  Network 

National  Biscuit  Company 
George  Oliva,  director  of  ad- 


ic  *  e  t  \M  1  »  would  have  to  radically  curtail  manager:  “Beginning  in  the  fall  half  has  been  on  top  of  our 

Lan  t  select  Markets  or  eliminate  other  media,  which  1949  and  continuing  in  the  normal  TV  expenditure.” 

Household  Finance  Corp.  we  do  not  now  feel  should  be  of  1950  we  sponsored  the 

A  G  Waack  vicen resident  eliminated  or  reduced.  National  Professional  Football 

and  director  of  advertiLg:  “It  “The  an.swer  so  far  in  our 
is  true  that  we  used  network  case  seems  to  be  spot  TV  pro-  ® 

TV  in  19.50.  Since  that  time  the  gramming.  We  are  currently  °  J  ^be  m-  .  , 

networks  have  expanded  their  having  International  News  creased  station  rates  coupled  ^ertlSlng  We  have  not  dis- 

coverage  and  added  a  large  Service  build  a  15-minute  film  increased  rights  continued  network  television, 

number  of  TV  stations.  It  is  program  each  week  using  the  ®  arges,  we  regar  ed  the  in-  “In  the  period  from  1950  to 

no  longer  possible  to  select  your  highlights  of  the  INS  motion  too  large  for  us  to  1953  we  were  one  of  the  spon- 

markets  when  buying  network  picture  coverage  of  sports  medium  during  the  sors  for  Arthur  Godfrey  on 

TV.  events  in  this  and  other  coun-  '“^t  quarter  of  the  year  when  both  network  television  and  ra- 

“Since  most  of  our  branch  tries.  These  programs  are  of-  srasoline  sales  were  on  a  down-  dio,  and  at  the  present  time, 

offices  are  located  in  cities  of  fered  to  our  dealers  on  a  co-  ward  trend.  we  are  co-sponsoring  ‘The  Hails 

25,600  or  more  population,  we  operative  basis.  As  many  as  “As  a  substitute,  we  switched  •’f  Ivy’  TV  program.” 

find  that  network  TV  provides  six  dealers  in  a  TV  station  over  to  20-second  film  spots  {Continued  on  -page  66) 
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United  Newspaper  PR 
Effort  Set  in  Motion 


Philadelphia 

Representatives  of  eight 
newspaper  organizations  met 
here  Sept.  21  to  discuss  means 
by  which  their  programs  could 
be  more  productive  for  the 
benefit  of  all  newspapers. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association 
and  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  was  host  to  the  meeting. 
The  conference  was  called  fol¬ 
lowing  a  proposal  earlier  in  the 
year  by  Clifford  Shaw,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin, 
then  president  of  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  eight  associations  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  conference,  in 
addition  to  ANPA,  were: 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers,  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Offi¬ 
cers,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  Nation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Newspaper  Person¬ 
nel  Relations  Association. 

Mr.  Slocum  explained  that 
last  Spring  he  had  been  called 
upon  by  Clifford  Shaw  and 
Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  both  acting  for 
NNPA.  He  explained  in  calling 
the  conference  he  had  adopted 
their  proposal,  including  the 
list  of  the  associations  to  be  in¬ 
vited. 

Strength  and  Function 

Major  concern  behind  the 
NNPA  proposal  has  been  the 
need  of  better  public  relations 
for  newspapets,  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  strength  and 
function  of  newspapers  by 
readers  and  advertisers  and 
even  newspaper  employes. 

The  need  for  an  overall  pro¬ 
motion  of  newspapers  found 
common  interest  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Slocum  said. 

Mr.  Slocum  said  ANPA  has 
under  consideration  a  public 
relations  program  “that  will 
focus  attention  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  what  it  is:  the  basic 
source  of  information  whose 
staffs  ferret  the  news;  leader 
in  community  welfare  and  ac¬ 
tion;  guardian  of  the  people’s 
fundamental  rights;  and  an 
exiting,  challenging  activity 


where  every  day  is  different.” 

He  told  the  conference  that 
ANPA  is  proceeding  in  the 
preparation  of  this  program, 
having  appointed  a  special  sub¬ 
committee  of  directors.  He  in¬ 
vited  cooperation  and  assistance 
from  the  associations  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  conference  here. 

“Newspapers  have  been  frag¬ 
mentized  in  recent  years,”  said 
Kenneth  MacDonald,  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune,  president  of 
ASNE.  “We  spend  much  of 
our  time  keeping  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  open  between  de¬ 
partments.  It  seems  good  sense 
to  do  the  same  thing  among 
national  organizations  as  we 
are  doing  here  today.” 

Exchange  Publications 

Representatives  agreed  to  ex¬ 
change  publications  among  the 
officers  of  the  groups,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  Warren  G.  Wheeler 
Jr.,  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  president  of  NPRA. 
Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  ANPA,  said  he 
would  put  group  executives  on 
the  mailing  list  for  ANPA  bul¬ 
letins. 

Any  future  conference  should 
include  representatives  of  some 
mechanical  groups  in  order 
that  problems  in  newspaper 
production  could  be  explained 
to  the  other  groups,  urged  Wil¬ 
son  W.  Condict,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  president  of 
NAEA. 

ASNE  is  planning  to  have 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
make  a  presentation  at  their 
next  convention  on  the  value  of 
advertising,  Jenkin  L.  Jones, 
of  the  Ttilsa  (Okla.)  Tribune, 
vicepresident  of  ASNE,  re¬ 
ported. 

Kenneth  Harrington,  of  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News, 
president  of  ANCAM,  ex- 
piessed  the  opinion  that  even¬ 
tually  classified  will  be  the 
largest  revenue  producer  in 
newspapers. 

Herbert  E.  Hetu,  Sharon 
(Pa.)  Herald,  and  president  of 
INCFO,  told  of  his  group’s 
plans  for  exploring  all  phases 
of  newspaper  business  pro¬ 
cedures. 

List  of  Participants 

Morris  Shorr,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call,  president  of 
ICMA,  was  unable  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  because  of  a  speaking  en¬ 
gagement  elsewhere.  ICMA 


was  represented  by  Louis 
Trupin,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Participants  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  to  hold  a  similar  informal 
conference  next  year.  Arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  in  charge  of 
ANPA. 

Those  present  representing 
the  eight  associations  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  named  above  were: 

ANPA:  William  Dwight, 

Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript, 
vicepresident. 

ANCAM:  James  Slep,  Al¬ 
toona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Arthur  Mochel,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen,  secretary. 

INCFO:  Robert  P.  Hunter, 


Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  vice- 
president;  William  E.  Jacoby 
Wall  Street  Journal,  executive 
secretary. 

NAEA:  Karl  Finn,  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Timea-Star,  vice- 
president,  Robert  C.  Pace, 
secretary  and  manager. 

NNPA:  Joseph  R.  Lynch, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  <£ 
Times  Herald,  president;  Bar¬ 
ry  Urdang,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  director,  Clifford  Shaw, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 
Bulletin,  ex-officio. 

NPRA:  Tenal  (Jooley,  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Co.,  secretary 
treasurer. 


Higher  Subscription 
Prices  Are  Forecast 


By  (ieorge  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Need  for  additional  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  to  help  meet  in¬ 
creased  publishing  expenses  may 
well  mean  that  newspapers  are 
again  obliged  to  raise  subscrip¬ 
tion  prices.  Central  States  cir¬ 
culators  were  warned  here  this 
week. 

Discussing  the  practicality  of 
raising  subscription  prices  un¬ 
der  present  conditions,  Robert 
C.  Furman,  manager  of  agencies 
for  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune,  asserted: 

“To  postpone  any  action  to¬ 
wards  bringing  in  additional 
and  adequate  revenue  simply 
postpones  a  day  of  reckoning 
that  is  surely  to  come  and  may 
make  the  chore  of  raising  sub¬ 
scription  rates  even  more  dif¬ 
ficult  and  hazardous  because  of 
the  postponement.” 

Mr.  Furman  based  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  R&T’s  experience 
during  the  past  three  months 
of  raising  rates  in  all  divisions 
of  circulation,  except  paid-in¬ 
advance  mail.  He  added  a  fur¬ 
ther  bit  of  advice  by  advocat¬ 
ing  the  beginning  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  season  as  the  best  time  of 
year  to  raise  rates. 

Single  Copy  Experience 

He  reported  the  R&T  had 
laised  the  single  copy  price 
from  5  to  7  cents  last  June  1, 
expecting  a  temporary  loss  of 
10%  of  its  17,000  single  daily 
sales.  “This  temporary  loss  w'as 
weighed  against  the  hard  and 
important  fact  that  by  going  to 
the  7c  retail  price  we  would  be 
getting  additional  revenue  for 
our  newspapers  of  nearly  $60,- 
000  per  year,”  he  explained. 

Mr.  F\irman  said  the  com¬ 
bined  daily  single  copy  sales  as 
of  Sept.  12  were  running  near 
10%  less  than  the  first  part  of 


June  when  the  7c  price  became 
effective.  “We  are  firmly  of  the 
belief  that  as  we  enter  the  Fall 
period  there  will  be  natural  in¬ 
creases  in  single  copy  sales  and 
that  our  loss  will  be  substantial¬ 
ly  less  than  the  current  10%.” 

Raise  Sunday  Price 

The  R&T  also  raised  city  Sun¬ 
day  price  from  15  to  20  cents 
(everywhere  else  in  Iowa  people 
had  been  paying  20c  for  the 
Sunday  Register  for  three 
years).  “We  made  the  raise  ef¬ 
fective  June  5  and  our  losses 
have  been  much  less  than  ex¬ 
pected,”  said  Mr.  Furman.  He 
reported  a  peak  Sunday  loss  of 
2%,  with  a  1.7%  lo.ss  as  of 
Sept.  12. 

R&T’s  third  increase  was 
made  on  Sunday  farm  motor 
route  delivery  where  they  had 
been  delivering  papers  to  farm¬ 
ers  since  1952  at  20c  per  copy. 
The  new  25]A  Sunday  price  bfr 
came  effective  Aug.  14. 

“Before  we  decided  on  the  5c 
Sunday  increase  we  estimated, 
based  on  other  newspaper  ex¬ 
periences,  that  we  might  lose  as 
much  as  20%  of  our  Sunday 
farm  delivered  circulation,"  he 
stated.  “But  we  felt  that  the 
cost  deficit  of  the  farm  service 
operation  was  such  that  we 
would  take  a  20%  Sunday  farm 
delivered  loss,  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  get  an  adequate  whole¬ 
sale  rate  for  the  Sunday  paper. 

“Our  actual  loss,  as  of  Sept 
11,  the  fifth  week  at  the  new 
price,  was  only  6.7%.  You  can 
appreciate  that  the  additional 
revenue  at  $2.08  or  more  per 
year  per  subscriber  on  100,000 
copies  certainly  is  worth  taking 
that  size  of  what  we  believe  and 
are  determined  to  be  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  circulation  loss.” 
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Tremendous  Newsprint  Mill 
Expansion  Is  Under  Way 


1,620,000  Additional  Tonnage 
From  North  America  by  1958 

Flush  with  profits  and  long-range  orders,  the  newsprint 
industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  under  way  the 
greatest  expansion  program  since  the  booming  double-decade 
192040. 

Taking  into  account  all  of  the  announced  mill  improve¬ 
ments  this  year,  a  forecast  can  be  made  conservatively  that  the 
goal  of  8,700,000  tons  of  North  American  production  by  1960 
will  be  met  by  1958. 


Last  March  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  calculated  that  mill  capac¬ 
ity  would  be  increased  by 
1,215,572  tons  by  the  end  of 
1958.  Since  then  several  new 
projects  have  been  put  into  the 
works  and  figrures  supplied  to 
Editor  &  Pi^lisher  by  an 
industry  source  move  this  1958 
total  of  “new  tonnage”  to 
1,620,000.  (See  table.) 

Three  other  talked-about 
mills,  at  least  one  of  which  is 
in  the  blueprint  stage,  could 
add  another  250,000  to  300,000 
tons  to  the  picture. 

Boyce  Forecast  Recalled 

Just  four  years  ago,  ANPA 
brought  out  a  special  study  by 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Boyce,  a  paper 
and  pulp  expert,  which  tried  to 
persuade  the  newsprint  industry 
to  stop  coasting  on  mill  develop¬ 
ment  and  go  forward  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  would  continue  a  strong 
demand  for  its  product. 

Dr.  Boyce  set  the  “possible 
demand”  for  newsprint  at  8,- 
700,000  tons  by  1960  with  this 
distribution: 


U.S.  newspapers  _ 7,000,000 

Canada  newspapers _  4.50,000 

Other  uses . . 500,000 

Overseas  exports  _  750,000 


8,700,000 

By  speeding  up  machines, 
utilizing  scientific  improvements 
in  papermaking,  replacing  old 
womout  machines  and  building 
entirely  new  mills,  the  industry 
has  kept  apace  the  year-by-year 
increase  in  demand.  This  year, 
with  production  rimning  at  bet¬ 
ter  than  7%  ahead  of  that  in 
1954,  it  is  estimated  the  con¬ 
tinental  output  will  be  close  to 
7,500,000  tons. 

Consumption  likewise  is  up 
about  7%  and  this  means,  what 
with  larger  exports  overseas, 
that  some  customers  are  living 
on  inventory.  The  U.S.  publish¬ 
ers  had  merely  39  days’  supply 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  August 
as  compared  with  54  days’  sup¬ 
ply  at  the  same  time  in  1953 — 
the  usual  preparation  for  a 
heavy  holiday  advertising  sea¬ 
son. 

Many  mills  are  beginning  to 
run  again  at  above-100%  ca¬ 


pacity  rating,  as  they  did  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  supply  sit¬ 
uation  was  exceptionally  tight. 
They  do  this  statistical  trick  by 
speeding  up  or  maintaining 
longer  runs  without  shutdowns 
for  repairs,  etc. 

One  of  the  amazing  aspects 
of  the  production  record  today 
is  that  the  large  gains  have 
been  achieved  over  and  above 
the  savings  in  consumed  ton¬ 
nage  that  have  resulted  from 
widespread  adoption  of  nar¬ 
rower  pages.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  believe  this  trend  has 
passed  its  peak. 

Those  who  study  the  monthly 
statistics  of  the  business  may 
sometimes  be  misled  by  the  so- 
called  ANPA  figure  which,  for 
example,  showed  a  newspaper 
usage  of  4,683,698  tons  in  1954. 
This  figure  merely  represented 
the  tonnage  consumed  by  525 
reporting  newspapers.  A  truer 
picture  of  newspaper  need  for 
newsprint  came  from  a  checkup 
of  1,488  dailies  which  ran  5,- 
344,292  tons  through  their 
presses  in  1954.  So  that  the 
ANPA  guide  figure  is  about 
1,000,000  tons  short  of  the 
actual  requirements  of  all 
newspapers. 

The  promised  “new  tonnage” 
represents  a  major  part  of  the 
overall  commitment  of  about 
$200,000,000  in  mill  projects 
which  have  been  formalized 
since  the  first  of  this  year. 
Some  idea  of  the  newsprint 
cost  alone  may  be  obtained 
from  the  statement  that  one 
new  machine  entails  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  $7,500,000.  This  sum 


In  the  Picture 
For  ^58  Delivery 

A  newsprint  industry  source  hes 
compiled  the  following  forecest  of 


"new  tonnage"— over  present  pro¬ 
duction — that  will  be  available  by 
1958: 

CANADA 

M  &  O  Kenora  .  80.000 

Consolidated  .  100,000 

Abitibi  .  50,000 

Canada  Paper  .  40,000 

Bowater  .  30,000 

Powell  River  .  90,000 

Alberni  .  90,000 

Great  Lakes  .  90,000 

Elk  Falls  .  50,000 

Mill  speedup  .  400,000 


1,020,000 

UNITED  STATES 

Southland  .  70,000 

Bowatars  .  80,000 

International  .  90,000 

Harrisville  .  25,000 

Great  Northern  . 150,000 

St.  Croix  .  35,000 

Coosa  River  .  150,000 


600,000 

Grand  total  .  1,620,000 


was  almost  enough,  in  1926,  to 
build  an  entire  mill. 

Healthy  Financially 
In  total  sales,  the  North 
American  mills  do  a  business  of 
roughly  $750,000,000  in  news¬ 
print  annually.  The  price  has 
been  steady,  at  $126  a  ton  New 
York  base,  for  more  than  three 
years. 

Earnings  in  the  last  decade 
have  enabled  the  mills  to  get 
on  sound  financial  footing  and 
most  of  them  have  carried 
through  improvement  programs 
without  special  public  financing. 
All  of  the  major  Canadian  com¬ 
panies  included  in  a  compilation 
made  by  the  Financial  Post 
this  week  have  healthy  state- 
{Continued  on  page  74) 


Current  Financial  Record  of  Seven  Canadian  Paper  Firms 

As  Compiled  by  the  Financial  Post  of  Toronto 


Net  profit 

Net  profit 

Net  profit 

1st  half  net 

Change  in 

-  Earnings  per  Share 

Recent 

Recent 

Price 

for  all 

1st  half 

1st  half 

1955  to  all 

net,  1st  half 

All 

1st  hall 

1st  half 

Price  per 

Times  Earnings 

1954 

1954 

1955 

1954 

'55  from  '54 

1954 

1954 

1955 

share 

All 

*  Prospective 

Abitibi  . 

8 

$ 

8 

% 

7. 

8 

8 

> 

8 

1954 

1955 

....  10,265,901 

5,345,755 

6,508,342 

61.3 

21.7 

2.49 

1.22 

1.49 

37 

14.8 

I2.3t 

Bathurst  . 

....  2,692,283 

1,119,922 

1,413,587 

47.7 

26.2 

7.41* 

2.80 

3.53 

631/2 

8.5 

9.0 

Consol.  Paper  .  ... 

....  11,848,327 

5,436,452 

6,798,352 

57.4 

19.5 

2.3 

1.06 

1.32 

391/2 

17.0 

14.9 

Donohue  Bros . 

791,590 

393,292 

427,841 

54.0 

8.8 

2.64 

1.31 

1.42 

32 

12.1 

11.2 

Great  Lakes  . 

....  3,116,444 

1,356,334 

1,634,426 

52.4 

20.5 

2.45 

1.02 

1.31 

431/2 

17.5 

16.4 

Powell  River . 

....  11,258,311 

4,939,216 

5,852,378 

52.0 

18.5 

2.68 

1.18 

1.39 

571/4 

21.3 

20.4 

St.  Lawrence  . 

....  4,451,038 

1,919,560 

2,636,338 

59.2 

37.3 

4.04 

1.74 

2.39 

79 

19.5 

16.5 

*Class  A  stock 

**Adjusted  for  2-for-l  stock  split. 

tProspective  1955  earnings  are  based  on  doubling  of  first  half  results.  Half  year  results  do  not  necessarily  indicate  full  year 
trend. 
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SUPPLIERS  OF  THE  PRESS 

Jampol  Urges  Savings 
In  Materials  Handling 

By  Ray  Erwin 

.Ai  NEWSPAPER  PLANT,  quite  naturally,  is  pictured  in  the 
mind  of  a  conveyor  manufacturer  as  a  strong  chain  whose 
weakest  links  should  be  tooled  and  toughened. 

Materials  handling  often  is  one  of  those  weaknesses  in  the 
newspaper  production  chain.  Remedial  measures  in  that  im¬ 
portant  area  have  been  known  to  bring  about  valuable  savings 
in  money  and— wbat  is  more  important  to  a  deadline-dizzv 
daily — time. 

Howard  M.  Jampol  is  president  of  The  Jampol  Company, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  engineers  and  manufacturers,  a  concern 
with  a  national  reputation  earned  in  the  mailroom  and  which 
does  equally  good  work  in  plate  and  newsprint  handling. 

The  company  makes  news-  |  ! 

vTip  nljirp  mechanization  and  automation, 

Sroom  ha“2g  caU-  M-  Jampa,  declared.  '‘Opr  part 


ing  for  conveyors,  pneumatic 
drops,  elevators,  chutes,  track 


in  this  program  is  the  mechan¬ 
ization  of  all  handling  of  ma- 


age,  dollies,  transfer  tables  and  tcvi^l  through  .storage,  produc- 
other  machines  and  systems  for  distribution.  It’s  our 


materials  handling  in  newspa¬ 
per  plants. 

Works  Wonders 
Mr.  Jampol  believes  that 
common  sense  re-arrangement 
of  facilities  and  intelligent 
planning  can  work  wonders. 

His  belief  is  backed  and 


job  to  move  material  through 
the  machines  and  into  the  de¬ 
livery  trucks  with  no  loss  of 
labor  or  time.” 

Mr.  Jampol,  an  early  expon¬ 
ent  of  time  and  motion  studies, 
said  care  had  to  be  taken  in 
how  rapidly  modern  methods 
were  introduced  because  of  the 


proven  by  countless  cases  in  his  “clannishness”  of  the  industry, 
record  files,  acquired  during  30  Mistakes  seem  to  travel  faster 
years  of  engineering  service  than  accomplishments,  resulting 
and  plant  planning  for  the 


newspaper  industry. 

Jampol  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment  have  been  installed  in 
more  than  200  daily  newspaper 
plants  and  as  many  as  3  and 
4  installations  have  been  made 
by  the  company  in  a  single 
plant  as  part  of  different  ex¬ 
pansion  programs. 

“Yes,  I  like  to  see  the  news¬ 
paper  plant  as  a  strong  chain 
with  no  weak  links,”  Mr.  Jam¬ 
pol  told  E&P.  “The  overall  pic¬ 
ture  is  good  now  but  some  weak 
links  can  be  refined  and 
strengthened. 

Move  ‘Furniture’ 

“Good  planning  helps  elimin¬ 
ate  much  equipment,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “A  building  can  be  plan¬ 
ned  so  it  needs  only  direct  pro¬ 
ductive  equipment.  Before  a 
publisher  calls  on  the  “ex¬ 


in  hesitancy  to  make  changes. 
However,  with  World  War  2 
came  a  speedup  cry  and  gains 
then  made  have  been  consoli¬ 
dated. 

“Sometimes  the  desperation 
of  a  publisher  to  murder  costs 
can  do  more  hann  than  good  in 
the  handling  of  their  raw  and 
finished  product,”  warned  Mr. 
Jampol. 

New  Things 

“Everyday  we  are  working  on 
new  things  that  should  make  a 
contribution  to  the  industry, 
he  promised  and  predicted. 

Mr.  Jampol,  a  tall,  energetic 
man  with  bronzed  skin  and 
gray  hair,  with  a  mechanical 
engineer’s  degree,  majored  in 
industrial  engineering  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  where  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  some  of  the 
earliest  time  and  motion  studies 


perts,”  he  should  try  moving  under  Prof.  Dexter  S.  Kimball, 
the  “furniture”  around.  He  will  whose  thinking  was  along  the 
find  he  does  not  always  have  to  lines  of  Gantt,  Taylor  and 
buy  new  equipment.  There  is  Emerson,  the  country’s  earliest 
so  much  he  can  do  himself  to  time  and  motion  study  engi- 
improve  plant  efficiency  and  neers. 

speed.  His  first  job  was  with  a  man- 

“With  the  labor  situation  ufacturer  of  material  handling 
what  it  is  and  high  costs  mount-  equipment.  When  the  firm  did 
ing  higher,  there  is  urgency  for  some  jobs  in  newspaper  plants. 
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Mr.  Jampol  decided  that  was  a 
good  field  for  specialization  by 
the  film  he  founded. 

“At  that  time  the  newspaper 
publisher  felt  he  had  only  one 
production  problem  —  to  get 
more  papers  quicker,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “The  publisher  often 
thought  that  all  he  had  to  do 
to  achieve  that  goal  was  to  buy 
more  presses.  But  the  press  is 
only  a  machine  and  its  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  depends  on  getting 
its  raw  materials — newsprint 
and  plates — promptly  delivered 
and  its  product — newspapers — 
speedily  carried  to  and  through 
the  mailroom  to  the  waiting 
trucks. 

Relocate  Equipment 

“My  advice  to  the  publisher 
is  to  think  out  his  problems 
carefully,  find  out  what  he  can 
do  through  rearrangement 
whereby  relocation  of  equip¬ 
ment  saves  time,  which  in  turn 
increases  production.  After 
these  steps  he  can  then  con¬ 
sider  new  equipment  needs. 

“I  think  that  newspapers 
have  the  most  exacting  produc¬ 
tion  requirements  of  any  in¬ 
dustry.  There  is  such  little  time 
between  the  moment  when  the 
forms  close  and  when  the  pa¬ 
pers  have  to  be  delivered  to 
the  trucks.  I  think  newspapers 
do  a  very  good  production  job 
in  view  of  these  exacting  re¬ 
quirements. 

“Gains  have  been  made  and 
have  been  consolidated.  Unions 
have  been  very  broad-minded 
and  decent,  realizing  that  they 
must  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress.  They  want  to  cooper¬ 
ate  to  gain  maximum  efficiency 
for  the  plant  and  improve 
their  working  conditions. 

“These  mechanical  changes 
can  be  made  without  antago¬ 
nizing  labor  when  labor  learns 
they  are  for  everybody’s  good.” 

Individual  Plant  Needs 

Different  plants  mean  dif¬ 
ferent  problems.  The  same 
equipment  will  not  suffice  for 
all  plants.  Special  designs  must 
be  made  to  fit  into  old  plants, 
whereas  a  new  plant  can  be 
planned  to  match  the  equip¬ 
ment.  For  these  reasons.  The 
Jampol  Company,  Inc.  draws 
up  separate  plans  for  each  plant 
they  sei-ve  in  order  to  meet  its 
particular  peculiarities  and  de¬ 
mands. 

This  pioneer  engineer  of  ma¬ 
terial  handling  equipment  for 
newspaper  plants  was  called  in 
1939  to  Manchester,  England, 
to  advise  on  mechanization  of 
the  large  plant  of  Allied  News¬ 
papers,  biggest  newspaper 


Howard  M.  Jampol 


group  in  Britain.  Later  a  for¬ 
mer  employe  of  this  plant,  now 
employed  in  the  United  States, 
wrote  Mr.  Jampol  by  chance 
“how  much  easier  life  would 
be”  in  England  if  Jampol  meth¬ 
ods  and  machines  were  adopted 
generally  in  British  industry. 
His  company  also  has  served 
newspapers  in  Canada,  South 
America  and  Mexico. 

The  New  York  Times  uses 
Jampol  handling  methods  and 
equipment  in  its  modern  pro¬ 
duction.  A  Jampol  plate  con¬ 
veyor  system — longest  of  its 
kind — moves  for  the  Times  an 
average  of  23,000  stei-eo  plates 
from  shaver  to  press,  to  pot, 
every  week,  including  7,000 
used  for  Sunday  editions  alone. 

One-Half-Mile  System 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In- 
quirer  and  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  is  another  huge 
plant  that  has  extensive  Jam¬ 
pol  installations.  An  enclosed 
650-foot  railroad  siding  and 
unloading  platform  handles  12 
carloads  of  paper  at  once.  Roll 
conveyors  travel  its  entire 
length  so  roll  delivery  can  be 
made  direct  to  transfer  con¬ 
veyors.  Rolls  can  be  moved  at 
a  rate  of  600  per  hour,  direct 
by  branch  conveyors  into 
storage.  The  Jampol  roll  han¬ 
dling  sy.stem  here  is  almost  one- 
half  mile  in  length,  to  move  the 
rolls  in  and  out  of  the  vast 
storage  area,  and  to  the  Tri¬ 
angle  roto  presses  and  Inquirer 
black  and  white  presses. 

The  materials  handling  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sunpapers  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  efficient  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  rolling  conveyor  flush 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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TM  ROOTIN'  TOO  MYRT' 


■HELLO,  PROFESSOR!' 

Sandeson,  R.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Senfinei 


WATERFRONT  BOSS 

f'oes,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 


Shoemaker,  Chicago  Daily  News 


Dr.  Gainza  Paz  Hopes 
To  Regain  La  Prensa 


Gainia  Pax 
shall  wait 
plans,”  Dr. 


Dr.  Albei-to  Gainza  Paz,  now 
in  New  York  in  exile,  hopes  to 
return  to  Buenos  Aires  as  editor 
and  publisher  of 
La  Prensa, 
seized  fronn  him 
by  Argentina’s 
dictator,  Juan 
Peron,  deposed 
this  week. 

“I  desire  to 
go  back  as  soon 
as  the  situation 
is  normal  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  in 
the  meantime  I 
with  no  definite 
Gainza  Paz  told 
E  &  P  Sept.  22  in  an  interview 
crowded  between  reading  many 
cables  from  home  and  making 
many  public  appearances  here. 

‘Outright  Plunder’ 

“I  have  read  statements  which 
indicate  that  stolen  property 
will  be  given  back,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “As  the  seizure  of  La 
Pren.sa  was  not  only  outrageous 
suppression  but  also  outright 
plunder,  I  believe  that  now  that 
Argentina  is  rid  of  its  unsavory 
dictatorship,  justice  and  safety 
for  civil  liberties  and  rights  will 
exist  again.  When  that  condi¬ 
tion  is  fulfilled,  I  will  be  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  again. 

“I  have  always  had  the  firm 
hope  and  conviction  that  the 
day  would  come  when  my  news¬ 
paper  would  be  published  again 
and  we  could  serve  the  people  in 
freedom  and  independence,”  he 
added. 

The  publlsher-in-exile  was 


asked  if  he  had  news  about  the 
condition  of  the  La  Prensa  plant 
and  equipment  since  it  has  been 
used  for  four  and  one-half  years 
by  a  Peron-dominated  labor 
union. 

Plant  Damaged? 

“In  spite  of  difficulty  in  cor¬ 
responding  with  my  collabora¬ 
tors,  I  have  been  told  that  I’ll 
find  many  things  destroyed  or 
missing,  but  I  have  no  detailed 
inventory,”  he  replied.  “Every 
anti-Peron  party  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  La  Prensa 
should  be  restored  and  that 
thought  is  shared  by  every¬ 
body.” 

Dr.  Gainza  Paz  said  many  of 
his  former  co-workers  are  in 
exile,  some  of  them  employed 
as  journalists  in  New  York,  but 
added  that  the  bulk  of  his  staff 
is  in  Buenos  Aires.  From  the 
latter,  he  received  this  cable¬ 
gram: 

“In  these  moments,  we  ex¬ 
press  our  warm  affection  for 
you  and  your  wife  and  we  hope 
you  will  soon  be  back  among 
us.” 

The  message  was  signed 
“Your  Collaborators.” 

100  Other  Papers 

Dr.  Gainza  Paz  emphasized 
that  La  Prensa  is  not  the  only 
case  of  a  plundered  newspaper 
in  Argentina  under  Peron.  He 
mentioned  El  Intransigiente  and 
La  Vanguardia  and  reported 
that  100  newspapers  were  closed 
or  seized.  If  profitable  they 
were  operated  by  government- 


appointed  bodies  and  if  not  they 
were  suspended. 

“Only  those  that  submitted  to 
the  dictatorship  survived,”  he 
declared. 

The  publisher  would  set  no 
date  for  his  return. 

“I  have  no  idea  of  the  time,” 
he  asserted.  “The  mechanism 
for  democracy  was  destroyed  in 
my  country  and  I  hope  all  will 
cooperate  to  hasten  its  rebuild¬ 
ing.  Independence  must  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  courts  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  of  assembly  and  worship 
must  be  restored  and  safe¬ 
guarded.  It’s  impossible  for  a 
country  deprived  of  rights  so 
long  to  restore  them  overnight. 
Some  countries  have  to  learn 
to  exercise  freedom  and  some, 
like  Argentina,  which  lost  it, 
must  fiex  their  muscles  and 
learn  to  enjoy  it  again.” 

Social  Services 

One  of  his  goals.  Dr.  Gainza 
Paz,  said,  will  be  to  restore  La 
Prensa’s  famous  public  library, 
health,  insurance  and  other 
social  services. 

He  said  he  believed  that  what 
is  needed  essentially  for  the 
newspaper’s  restoration  to  its 
rightful  owners  is  a  court  de¬ 
cision  setting  aside  the  congres¬ 
sional  act  that  permitted  its 
.seizure  as  unconstitutional  and 
illegal. 

“One  independent  judge  could 
have  set  the  act  aside,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “La  Prensa’s  case  was 
outstanding  because  of  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  paper  but  there 
were  so  many  papers  which 
suffered  equal  or  worse  fates 
and  the  world  did  not  know 
much  about  their  cases.  They 
require  the  same  kind  of  resto¬ 
ration.” 


“A  haggard  Argentina  sees 
the  dawn  of  freedom,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “Argentina  is  a  great 
country,  fundamentally  sound 
and  rich  and  with  intelligent 
people  and  in  this  crisis  Ar¬ 
gentines  have  proved  to  the 
world  that  they  love  freedom. 
It  is  the  one  country  that  has 
ousted  a  dictator  alone  without 
a  world  war  or  outside  help.” 

Seized  Without  Payment 
Dr.  Gainza  Paz  made  it  clear 
that  La  Prensa  was  not  “ex¬ 
propriated”  but  was  seized  with¬ 
out  cause  or  compensation. 

“With  democracy’s  return  to 
Argentina  La  Prensa  will  re¬ 
turn,”  he  promised. 

Since  Peron’s  fall  from 
power.  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  has 
been  honored  by  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  by  United  Pre.ss  of¬ 
ficials,  by  friends  at  a  reception 
at  the  Metropolitan  Club  and  by 
other  groups.  He  and  his  wife 
have  been  living  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  Ea.st  67th  Street  and 
he  maintains  an  office  in  the 
offices  of  Joshua  B.  Powers, 
representative  for  I^a  Prensa  in 
the  United  States. 


Homer  Bigart  Joins 
New  York  Times 

Homer  Bigart,  winnei-  of  two 
Pulitzer  Prizes  and  often  a 
war  and  foreign  correspondent 
during  long  and  distinguished 
service  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  will  become 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times  on  Oct. 
15. 

Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor  of  the  Times,  said  Mr. 
Bigart  will  be  on  general  as¬ 
signment  in  and  out  of  New 
York. 
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;ins  Lists  5  Areas 
Of  Restraint  on  Press 


•  X  •  CT  A  Office  Department,  ex-  offensive  to  Jefferson,  Madison 

W  ICTCTITI^  I  rl  ercising  regulatory  powers  not  Mason  and  all  others  of  like 

^  -LllOtO  kJ  at  all  carefully  devised  or  wide-  mind-has  been  the  obstruction 

ly  understood,  has  frequently  of  the  importation  of  publica- 

interfered  with  the  distribution  tions  the  Treasury  has  described 

of  printed  publications.  The  as  constituting  subversive  “pro- 

Treasury  Department,  under  paganda.”  These  efforts  of  gov- 

Washington  ruling  that  was  not  contested,  powers  even  more  carelessly  de-  emment  are  the  plainest  kind 

The  Ck)n8titutional  guaranty  laid  down  the  limits  of  future  vised  and  whimsically  applied,  of  violation  of  the  right  of  the 

of  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  political  comment  that  it  would  has  often  obstructed  at  our  people  to  information  of  all 

abridged  by  Congress  and  the  allow  a  licensee.  Other  media,  borders  the  entry  of  material  it  kinds.  Those  who  wrote  the 

Federal  agencies  in  all  five  ma-  as  well,  from  time  to  time,  have  has  found  objectionable.  A  not-  First  Amendment  did  not  be- 

jor  areas  of  operation,  J.  Rus-  submitted  voluntarily  and  in  the  able  example  of  an  interference  lieve  that  it  was  the  business 

greatest  indifference  to  princi-  with  the  distribution  of  printed  of  government  to  decide  what 

pie,  to  the  prior  examination  of  material — interference  that  cer-  citizens  could  and  could  not 
matters  intended  for  publication  tainly  would  have  been  most  read.” 
by  agencies  of  government. 


sell  Wiggins  charged  in  a 
sweeping  indictment  of  official 
infringements  upon  “the  peo¬ 
ple’s  right  to  know.” 

Mr.  Wiggins,  executive  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times-Herald,  and  chairman  of 
the  ASNE  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee,  made  his  pro¬ 
test  as  the  Senate  subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  met 


Newsman  Called  to  Account 
“Has  government  attempted 
or  sanctioned  punishment  for 
publication  hostile  to  it,  so 
severe  as  to  discourage  publica¬ 
tion?  It  certainly  has.  Commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress  have  summon- 


Senate  Group  Invites 
PublicViews  on  Freedom 


Sept.  17  in  the  room  which  first  gj  newspapeTmen  before  them 


heard  the  First  Amendment 
illuminated  —  the  old  Supreme 
Court  Chamber. 

The  purposes  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  guaranty,  the  editor  said, 
can  be  served  only  by  “general 
discussion  of  public  matter,” 


and  have  called  them  to  account 
for  comment  critical  of  members 
of  Congress  or  hostile  to  princi¬ 
ples  and  ideas  to  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  have  been  at¬ 
tached,  even  when  the  utter¬ 
ances  involved  have  not  con- 


Washington 
The  Senate’s  Committee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  has  insti¬ 
tuted  a  probe  of  Federal  news 
suppression  paralleling  in  many 
reFpects  the  one  being  carried 


sons  are  asked  to  indicate 
whether  they  understand  these 
rights  may  not  be  restricted 
under  any  conditions,  in  times 
of  war  or  public  danger,  in 
times  when  Congress  and  the 


on  by  the  Moss  Committee  of  President  deem  it  necessary  for 


the  House. 

Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings 


and  by  the  absence  of  any  acts  gtituted  any  violation  of  law.  Jr.,  Missouri  Democrat,  tenta- 


by  Government  withdrawing  the 
protections  intended  by  the 
authors  of  the  basic  law. 

Discussion  Obstructed 
Mr.  Wiggins  placed  Govern¬ 
ment’s  abridgements  in  five 
groupings  and  proposed  the 
question:  “How  do  we  fare  in 
restraints  that  lie  in  these  broad 
categories?”  He  supplied  the 
answers: 

“Has  government  obstructed 


Punishment  for  contempt,  so  tively  set  Oct.  17  as  the  date 
arbitrary  and  severe  as  utterly  for  first  hearings  on  invasion 
to  inhibit  public  discussion  and  of  the  free  pre-s  right  and  has 
newspaper  reporting  in  that  offered  a  questionnaire  through 
jurisdiction,  has  been  ordered  which  the  public  may  express 
by  the  Florida  courts,  notwith-  its  views  and  fears,  if  any.  The 


standing  the  enlightened  and 
modern  view  of  contempt  gen¬ 
erally  prevailing  in  the  state 
and  federal  courts  of  the  United 


Senator  explained: 

“This  questionnaire  is  some¬ 
thing  like  an  examination  pa¬ 
per.  It  is  designed  to  provoke 


States.  The  law  enforcement  thought  on  the  problem  of  free 


national  safety,  or  with  respect 
to  those  who  do  not  themselves 
believe  in  freedom  of  speech  and 
press,  specifically,  communists. 

Requested  under  another  head¬ 
ing  are  comments  on  whether 
existing  abridgements  can  be 
removed  by  the  courts  or  re¬ 
quire  relief  from  congress— if 
the  latter,  in  what  manner; 
whether,  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  considerations  properly 
weighed,  the  pre  ent  state  of 
affairs  with  regard  to  speech 


arm  of  the  federal  government  speech  and  pre.ss  in  the  present  and  press  freedom  is  excellent, 


the  general  discussion  of  public  has  set  afoot  repeated  investiga- 
matters  by  withholding  informa-  tions  of  disclosure  by  public 
tion?  Indeed  it  has.  Committees  officials,  the  consequences  of 
of  Congress,  despite  their  owm  which  can  be  readily  foreseen 

rules  to  the  contrary,  have,  in  and  the  effect  of  which  must  be  regulation  in  any  of 

recent  years,  held  more  than  a  to  inhibit  utterance  by  officials  following  fields  raises  an 


context  of  American  life.” 
Issues  Are  Defined 
First  question  asked  is:  Do 
you  think  that  government  cen- 


good,  fair,  or  poor. 


third  of  their  committee  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  secret.  Courts,  and 
quasi-judicial  independent  agen¬ 
cies  while  performing  the  func¬ 
tions  of  courts,  have  met  behind 
closed  doors.  Executive  depart¬ 
ments  have  frequently  withheld 


and  to  discourage  reporting  by 
the  press. 

“Has  government  attempted 
to  deny  access  to  materials  and 
machinery  essential  to  publica¬ 
tion  ?  It  has.  Congress  has  pass¬ 
ed  legi.slation  requiring  the  re- 


and  concealed  matters  of  vital  gistration  of  printing  equipment 
public  concern.  Transactions  not 
at  all  touched  with  military 
security  have  been  shrouded  in 
secrecy.  Those  that  have  in¬ 
volved  military  security  have 


important  current  issue  of  free 
speech  and  press?  The  issues 
are: 

Free  expression  in  art  vs.  ob¬ 
scenity  and  the  protection  of 
public  morals. 

Fair  comment  vs.  libel. 

Freedom  to  persuade  vs.  co¬ 
ercion  or  intimidation  in  the 
field  of  labor  relations. 

Publicity  for  trials  vs.  in¬ 
terference  with  the  judicial 
process. 

Freedom  of  .'-peech  vs.  pro- 


Fields  for  Abridgement 

In  the  portion  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  goes  more  di¬ 
rectly  to  activities  against 
which  newspapermen  have  com¬ 
plained,  Senator  Hennings  asks 
for  comments  on  whether  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  are  abridged, 
and  if  so  whether  the  curb  is 
justifiable,  in  the  following  con¬ 
nections: 

Denial  to  the  public  of  free 
access  to  information  concern¬ 
ing  government  operations  not 
clas  ified  for  military  purposes 
and  not  involving  a  personal 
privilege. 

Requiring  registration  oi 


tection  against  fraud  in  adver-  printing  presses  or  duplicating 
tising  and  proxy  solicitation.  equipment  in  which  any  mem- 
Freedom  to  broadcast  in  pub-  ber  of  any  Communist  front  or 


utilized  by  the  Communist 
Party.  This  act  (however  well 
intended  and  directed  against 
however  odious  an  organization) 
comes  closer  to  press  licensing 
been  concealed  beyond  a  time  than  any  measure  enacted  since 
required  by  national  safety.  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

“Has  government  resorted  to  The  operations  of  the  Federal 
prior  restraint  and  censorship.  Communications  Commission, 
the  evils  most  clearly  proscribed  moreover,  necessitated  as  they 
by  the  First  Amendment?  It  have  been  in  the  past  by  aston- 
certainly  has.  The  great  court  ishing  technical  changes  and 
that  so  long  sat  in  this  chamber,  innovations,  have  involved  licen- 
in  Near  vs.  Minnesota,  unmis-  sing  powers  under  which  access 

takably  marked  out  the  meaning  to  new  media  has  been  controll-  quiries.  Senator  Hennings  seeks 
of  prior  restraint.  Notwithstand-  ed  by  government.  to  test  public  knowledge  of  the 

ing  the  clarity  of  its  language,  “Has  government  prevented  meaning  of  the  First  Amend-  - 
the  Federal  Communications  the  distribution  of  printed  ma-  ment  with  re.^pect  to  freedom  post  office  and  custom  regula* 
Commission,  in  a  subsequent  terial?  It  certainly  has.  The  of  speech  and  of  press.  Per-  tion. 


of 


lie  places  vs.  protection 
“captive  audiences.” 

Test  of  Public  Knowledge 
Through  another  series  of  in- 


Communist  action  group  has  an 
interest. 

Licensing  the  export  of  tech¬ 
nical  information  not  classified 
for  military  purposes. 

Censorship  of  foreign  politi¬ 
cal  propaganda  by  means  of 
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Bethlehem  Steel  Uses 
72  in  Communications 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


By  Bay  Erwin 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Thirty  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  newsmen  spent  Sept.  14 
here  inspecting  the  expanding 
home  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company. 

Host  to  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  writers  was  John  C. 
Long,  manager  of  publications, 
and  some  of  his  staff  of  72  in 

PR  ROUNDUP _ 

the  home  office  here  and  in  six 
field  offices  over  the  nation. 
(The  home  office  has  60  on  Mr. 
Long’s  staff  and  the  others  are 
in  offices  in  New  York,  Balti¬ 
more,  Boston,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.) 

The  newsmen,  mainly  busi¬ 
ness  page  reporters,  were 
brought  here  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley’s  crack  “Asca  Packer”  in 
two  private  Pullman  parlor  cars 
with  a  private  diner  for  break¬ 
fast  and  dinner.  Max  Brown, 
the  company’.s  New  York  public 
relations  representative,  w'as 
press  party  host  aboard  the 
train. 

Fitted  with  helmets  and  gog¬ 


gles,  the  visiting  newsmen 
toured  the  sprawling  home 
plant  (20,000  employes  here, 
140,000  in  54  plants  and  nine 
shipyards)  and  saw  steel  pour¬ 
ing  from  the  maws  of  huge 
furnaces  and  later  inspected 
fabricated  beams  such  as  have 
been  used  to  construct  the  Gold¬ 
en  Gate  Bridge,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  and  the  new  New 
York  Coliseum. 

The  gi’oup  was  entertained 
at  lunch  at  the  beautiful  and 
top-ranking  Saucon  Valley 
Country  Club,  after  which 
many  reporters  played  golf 
over  the  famous  championship 
3C-hole  course.  Swimming  (four 
pools) ,  badminton,  squash, 
shuffleboard,  basketball  or  just 
lounging  in  the  club’s  luxuri¬ 
ous  rooms  were  available. 

Playing  with  the  golfing  con¬ 
tingent  among  the  reporters 
was  R.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  editor 
of  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times, 
formerly  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press.  (Incident¬ 
ally,  the  Globe-Times  car¬ 
ried  52  pages  in  four  sections 


that  day  with  heavy  advertis¬ 
ing  for  a  Fall  bargain  festival.) 

Ex-Newsmen 

Mr.  Long,  whose  title  is  man¬ 
ager  of  publications  but  whose’ 
department  actually  is  a  big 
communications  division,  is  an 
ex-newsman.  He  was  on  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Transcript  and 
New  Yorker  magazine  before 
he  joined  Bethlehem  in  1930. 

Many  of  his  staff  are  ex¬ 
newsmen,  too.  His  assistant 
manager,  W.  H.  Jess,  was  on 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin.  Others  include  Frank  R. 
Banker,  ex-AP  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia;  E.  H.  (Ted) 
Martin,  an  economic  writer,  ex- 
Wall  Street  Journal  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  and  editorial  page 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun;  G.  R.  Pullinger,  ex- 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  and  Beth¬ 
lehem  Globe-Times;  J.  H.  Mc¬ 
Kee,  ex-Wall  Street  Journal; 
B.  H.  Strom,  ex-McGraw  Hill 
Publications;  Max  Brown,  New 
York  office,  ex-United  Press  in 
New  York  for  14  years;  Yale 
Merrill,  Baltimore  office,  ex- 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post. 

“A  considerable  part  of  our 
work  is  response  to  run-of- 
mine  inquiries  from  newspapers 
and  magazines,”  explained  Mr. 
Long  in  a  chat  with  the  E  &  P 
reporter  on  the  club’s  terrace 


overlooking  Saucon  Creek  and 
the  new  club  Field  House  in 
a  distant  grove.  “These  calls 
numbered  4,000  in  one  year 
for  which  we  made  a  check. 
They  ranged  from  routine  local 
stories  in  cities  in  which  we 
operate'  to  promotion  for  sup¬ 
plementary  new  debentures  of 
$300,000,000.” 

For  years,  Eugene  G.  Grace, 
chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  company,  has  held 
a  press  conference  after  the 
quarterly  board  meetings.  At 
this  time  Mr.  Long’s  office 
hands  out  tabulations  of  figures 
for  the  quarter’s  production 
and  business  volume  and  Mr. 
Grace  freely  answers  all  ques¬ 
tions  propounded  by  reporters 
as  to  business  outlook,  labor 
conditions,  and  so  on. 

“These  quarterly  press  con¬ 
ferences  by  Mr.  Grace  provide 
the  main  platform  for  an¬ 
nouncements  of  importance,” 
reported  Mr.  I^ong. 

Mr.  Long  and  his  associates 
issue  the  Bethlehem  Review,  a 
publication  that  appears  two 
or  three  time  annually.  Special 
issues  deal  with  such  subjects 
as  debentures  or  road  building. 
An  annual  report  to  employes 
(140,000)  and  one  to  stock¬ 
holders  (100,000)  is  sent  out. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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LEDERER'S 


^Constant  Newspaper  Ads  Produce  Best  Results^ 


fe  British-born  Joseph  H.  Lederer,  president, 
1  Lederer’s  appliance  and  radio  store,  Bridge- 
i  port.  Conn.,  believes  that  “of  all  the  adver- 
1  tising  mediums  for  retailers,  newspapers  are 
g  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  advertiser  and 
g  the  consumer.” 

1  In  the  22  years  since  he  founded  Lederer’s, 
1^  Joe  says  he  has  tried  various  kinds  of  ad  me- 
I;  dia  and  is  convinced  that  “constant  newspaper 
1  advertising  produces  the  best  results.” 
p  He  adds  that  this  viewpoint  is  based  on  ex- 
1  perience  gained  from  running  around  100,000 
g  lines  of  advertising  annually, 
g  Joe,  who  has  lived  in  both  Manchester  and 
1  Liverpool,  England,  arrived  in  the  U.  S.  in 
g  1906  and  went  to  work  for  Zadek  Brothers  in 
E  New  York. 

y  A  year  later  he  moved  to  Bridgeport  and 
g  for  about  six  months  was  employed  by  Bridge- 
g  port  Brass  Company.  His  next  rung  up  the 
g  ladder  of  American  enterprise  was  a  position 
g  with  Ashcroft  Manufacturing  Company  in 
g  Bridgeport,  now  known  as  Manning,  Maxwell 


Joseph  H.  Lederer 
Lederer’s 


&  Moore.  During  the  evenings  he  attended 
Union  Business  College. 

He  left  Ashcroft  in  1920  to  join  Bullard 
Company  as  manager  of  the  order  and  credit 
department,  and  from  1922  to  1930  Joe  was 
president  of  Carnival  Supply  Company. 

Joe  says  his  high  regard  for  the  power  of 
newspai)er  advertising  to  move  goods  off  re¬ 
tailers’  shelves  is  based  on  his  wide  range  of 
experience  in  business.  For  in  all  his  connec¬ 
tions  he  was  in  a  position  to  observe  first  hand 
newspaper  advertising  in  high  gear. 

From  1931  to  1933  when  he  formed  his  pres¬ 
ent  business,  Joe  was  president  and  treasurer 
of  Lederer  Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit. 

Early  this  year  he  received  a  certificate  of 
distinction  as  a  Brand  Name  Retailer  of  the 
Year  —  indicating  that  here  indeed  is  a  smart- 
money  promotion  man. 

When  Joe  i.sn’t  busy  at  the  store  he’s  busy 
in  local  affairs.  For  example,  he  has  served 
two  terms  as  president  of  the  Bridgeport  C 
of  C  and  was  1955  Ringmaster  of  the  Greater 
Bridgeport  Barnum  Festival.  —  R.  B.  McI. 
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AD  AGENCIES 


Agency  Runs  Two-Page 
House  Ad  in  N  Y.  Times 


100  from  Sales  Staff 
Attend  Ad  Session 

Des  Moines,  la. 
Approximately  100  members 
of  the  sales  staffs  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  advertising  departments  of 
the  Register  and  Tribune  at- 
Brendan  Baldwin,  for  the  tended  an  all-day  session  Sept. 


to  the  back  page  of  the  first 
section.  Copy  contained  “a 
little  ‘course’  designed  to  be 
helpful  to  those  interested  in 


C  of  C  Hails 
Results  of  Ads 

The  travel  and  resort 
pages  of  the  nation’s  press 
came  in  for  high  praise  this 
week  by  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  officials  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  who  advised  that  their 
summer  tourists  ads  run 
this  year  in  27  leading  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  newspapers 
broke  all  existing  records 
for  mail  response. 

Chamber  M  a  n  a  g  er  H. 
Stuart  Johnston  said  the 
three  series  of  ads  cost  the 
Chamber  $10,438  and  drew 
a  total  of  16,823  inciuiries 
for  a  net  cost  per  inquiry  of 
62  cents. 

In  one  day,  Mr.  Johnston 
said,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  received  1,537  inquir¬ 
ies  from  prospective  vaca¬ 
tionists  and  a  total  of  2,500 
inquiries  in  two  days. 

Following  a  tabulation  of 
the  results  last  week  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  officials  an¬ 
nounced  that  an  estimated 
one  million  dollars  had  been 
spent  in  the  Central  Florida 
area  by  tourists  drawn  to 
Orlando  by  the  summer  ads. 


Schwab  and  Beatty,  Inc.,  New  -  -  m  oi-i  t 

York  advertising  agency  with  past  year  assistant  media  di-  10  conducted  by  Charles  J. 
annual  newspaper  billings  run-  rector  at  Benton  &  Bowles,  has  Feldmann,  advertising  director, 
ning  in  the  neighborhood  of  joined  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Gardner  Cowles,  president, 

2,250,000,  ran  a  7,000-word  Inc.,  New  York,  as  a  media  and  Luther  L.  Hill,  publisher, 
house  ad  occupying  two  full-  coordinator.  of  the  Register  and  Tribune, 

pages  in  the  New  York  Times  •  Appointment  of  Albert  addressed  the  group.  Also  at- 
for  Sept.  16.  Carroll  as  vicepresident  and  tending  the  meeting  were  the 

Headed,  “How  Long  Should  director  of  the  newly-created  partners  of  the  newspaper’s 
an  Advertisement  Be?’’,  the  ad  professional  marketing  division  representative  firm:  Scolaro, 
started  on  the  back  page  of  the  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  has  Meeker  &  Scott — New  York, 
second  section  and  jumped  back  been  announced  by  Robert  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia; 

Lusk,  president.  Mr.  Carroll  and  Doyle  &  Hawley,  San  Fran- 
was  formerly  ad  director  of  cisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Merck  &  Co.  • 

•  Appointment  of  Jack  Ken- 

preparing  advertisements”  and  nett,  formerly  of  the  Los  An-  Re-Wiring  Campaign 
showed  how  “the  much-dis-  geles  Daily  News  city  desk,  to  Racked  by  Co-op  Ads 
cussed  question  of  copy-length  the  position  of  editorial  direc-  .  " 

is  one  which  really  broadens  tor  of  Ettinger  Company’s  ex-  Cooperative  newspaper  ad- 
out  into  all  phases  of  the  writ-  pending  West  Coast  operation,  vertising  (via  M.  Belmont  Ver 

ing  of  an  advertisement.”  has  been  announced.  Standig,  Inc.)  totalling  more 

Schwab  and  Beatty,  Inc.,  •  Guy  S.  Warren  Jr.  has  than  80  full  pages  during  a 
pointed  out  that  the  ad  repre-  been  named  executive  vicepresi-  10-week  period  will  be  used  by 
sented  the  first  time  in  the  his-  dent  of  D.  P.  Brother  &  Com-  Electric  Institute  of  Washing- 
tory  of  the  Times  in  which  both  pany,  Detroit.  He  joined  the  E.  when  it  spends  more 

these  page  positions  were  agency  in  1939.  than  $100,000  during  October 

bought  by  the  same  advertiser  ^  November  to  stage  a  “Time 

for  insertion  on  the  same  day.  Accounts  •  .  •  to  Re- Wire”  campaign. 

To  round  out  the  long  and  •  Pepperidge  Farm  Inc.  has  The  city-wide  promotion  to 
short  of  it,  the  agency  also  had  named  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  encourage  home  re-wiring  open-  - 

the  shortest  ad  in  the  same  Mather,  Inc.,  to  handle  adver-  ed  Sept.  19  with  a  full-page  xjp*  V*  t  TV  O  na 

issue — a  reading  notice  of  only  Using  for  its  full  line  of  prod-  newspaper  ad  over  the  signa-  Victor  1  V  UpCus 

seven  words  appearing  at  the  ucts.  The  appointment,  former-  ture  of  one  of  Washington’s  Heavy  Drive  for  Color 

bottom  of  the  front  page.  ly  held  by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  leading  stores. 

n^n  ry  I  w  w  is  effective  Nov.  1. 

KUr  Color  Ink  .  ^  •  t 

r"  d-kjt  j  *  Compton  Advertising,  Inc., 

Cuide  Uffered  New  York,  has  been  named  to 

Bearing  the  imprimatur  of  handle  Procter  &  Gamble’s 

AAAA-ANPA,  an  ROP  Color  newly-acquired  subsidiary  W.  T. 

guide  book  was  issued  this  Young  Foods,  Inc.,  Lexington,  a  senior  account  executive  serv- 

week  by  Sinclair  &  Carroll  Co.,  Ky.,  makers  of  Big  Top  peanut  ing  major  food  accounts  with 

ink  manufacturers.  It  is  de-  butter.  Appointment  is  effective  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  Mr.  lo  •  v.  f 

signed  to  assist  both  advertis-  Jan.  1.  Compton  already  handles  Bishop  returns  to  the  agency  Sept.  18,  with  saturation-type 

ing  agency  people  and  newspa-  .®everal  P&G  products,  including  after  a  year  and  a  half  with  newspaper  coverage  conswnng 

per  production  personnel  in  the  Ivory  Soap,  Crisco  and  Gleem  the  Reddi-Wip  Company  mainly  of  full  page  insertioM 

use  of  any  color  in  the  rainbow,  toothpaste.  •  papers  in  126  markete. 

The  loose-leaf  book  is  handily  •  I  •  iw  ir-..  •  i  This  facet  of  the  program  mil 

thumb  -  indexed  for  standard  Chrvsler  Ad  Bufl&et  Joins  McKittrick  followed  by  a  continuing 

colors,  toners  and  cross  mix-  m  j-  Chicago  hard-hitting  co-operative  drive 

tures.  All  samples  are  repro-  40%  for  All  Media  Miss  Alice  A.  Quinn,  for-  local  leve  . 

duced  on  newsprint.  Detroit  merly  associated  with  Guy  S.  • 

Agencies  are  invited  to  re-  A  40%  increase  in  the  ap-  Osborn,  newspaper  represents-  i  gy  j  •  u 

quest  copies  of  the  book  (Sin-  propriation  for  the  1956  an-  tive  and  more  recently  in  the  Molorola-IwOodrich 
clair  &  Carroll  offices  are  in  nouncement  campaign  (via  Me-  Chicago  office  of  the  Philadel-  Tieun  on  TV  Cine 
New  York  and  Chicago)  and  Cann  Erickson,  Inc.)  for  phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  has  joined  * 

newspapers  using  S&C  inks  Chrysler  and  Imperial  automo-  the  Chicago  staff  of  McKittrick 
may  have  copies  to  give  to  local  biles  was  disclosed  by  Burton  Directory  of  Advertisers,  Inc. 

advertisers.  R.  Durkee,  assistant  sales  man-  • 

ager,  Chrysler  Division.  i-*.  .  n  .  .  .  , 

Appointments  ,  .  ,  “We  will  greatly  increase  Appointed  .  ... 

•Frank  W.  Holsinger  has  Chrysler  and  Imperial  automo-  Harold  E.  Middleton  has  been 
been  appointed  research  and  bile  advertising  for  the  1956  appointed  director  of  media  for  fiOO  B.  t .  Goodrich  Gompany 
media  manager  of  Boland  Asso-  models  in  all  media,”  Mr.  Dur-  BBDO’s  Pittsburgh  office.  He  dealeis. 

ciate-s  San  Francisco.  He  will  kee  said.  The  announcements  has  been  in  the  ad  business  for  “The  campaign  will  be  con- 
be  responsible  for  statistical  will  run  in  more  than  3,000  28  years.  During  the  past  nine  ducted  at  the  local  level,”  says 
reference,  market  studies,  media  papers,  on  250  TV  stations  and  years  Mr.  Middleton  served  as  David  H.  Kutner,  Motorola  di- 
evaluation  and  media  buying  in  complete  radio  spot  satura-  director  of  media  for  the  agen-  rector  of  advertising  and  sale* 
and  placement.  tion.  cy’s  Chicago  office.  promotion. 
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On  Food  Accounts 


A1  Bishop  has  been  appointed 


Plans  have  been  completed 
for  the  most  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  drive  so  far  launched  by 
Chicago  RCA  Victor  Television  Divi¬ 
sion  to  promote  its  21-inch 
color  television  receivers. 

Kick-off  of  the  nationwide  all¬ 
media  campaign  was  Sunday, 


Chicago 

Three  600-line  newspaper  ads 
will  be  placed  locally  this 
month  by  Motorola  to  introduce 
its  new  line  of  radio  and  tele- 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


AnvFKTisiNr.  Offices:  Pkiladelphia,  30th  and  Market  Streets  •  Sew  York,  285  Madisnn  Avenue  •  Ckicago,  520  North  Michigan  Avenue 
RFPRFSENrsTItES:  .Vairyer  fereatoa  H’aVter  r'om^aajf  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  I.os  Anteles  •  San  Francisco 
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CARTOONS  BY... 


"Let’s  take  the  short  cut." 


I  1955,  Barbare  Artists,  Inc 


A  NEW  LEVEL 
OP  <OMI< 
ENTERTAINMENT! 

Sooner  or  later  everyone  sees  or  hears  about  a 
Charles  Addams  cartoon.  His  famous  drawings  combine 
the  ridiculous  with  the  sublime  in  a  manner  truly  “out 
of  this  world.” 

Tv^OW  for  the  first  time  the  work  of  this  famed  J<lew 
Tor^er  humorist  can  be  enjoyed  by  newspaper  readers 
...  an  exclusive  wash  drawing  each  week  that  will  make 
you  rub  your  eyes. 

Initial  response  by  editors  has  been  enthusiastic.  Early  subscribers 
include: 


Bo.non  Globe 
Camden  Courier-Post 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cleveland  T^ews 
Columbus  Citizen 
Denver  Post 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Eureka  Humbolt  Times 
Honolulu  Advertiser 
Houston  Post 
Indianafiolis  Star 
Miami  Daily  }\lews 
Milwaukee  Journal 


Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Monterey  Peninsula  Herald 
y^ew  Tor\  Herald  Tribune 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Pasadena  Star-T^ews 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Portland  Oregonian 
Providence  Journal  & 
Evening  Bulletin 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Toledo  Blade 

Washington  Evening  Star 
Wichita  Eagle 


Weekend  Magazine,  Canada 
The  Tatler  &  Bystander,  London 
Tol{yo  Asjhi  Shimbun 

WIRE  COLLECT  FOR  TERRITORY  RESERVATION 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

229  West  43rd  Street,  T^ew  Tor\  36,  N- 


Bethlehem  Steel 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

The  company  gets  out  ap¬ 
proximately  400  releases  a  year. 
Some  are  stories  of  promotions 
of  personnel  or  obituaries  and 
some  are  issued  only  locally. 

“In  a  community  in  which 
we  have  an  accident  in  our 
plant,  our  representatives  are 
instructed  to  telephone  the  local 
press  and  give  out  the  facts,” 
said  Mr.  Long.  “There  is  no 
attempt  to  cover  up  but  there 
is  an  attempt  to  help  the  press 
and  to  kill  false  rumors.” 

Local  stories  develop,  too, 
when  men  go  on  pension  or 
when  some  significant  group 
tours  a  plant.  (Each  plant  aver¬ 
ages  a  tour  a  week). 

“I  suppose  there  are  about 
a  dozen  stories  of  national  in¬ 
terest  that  we  initiate  each 
year — mostly  at  the  quarterly 
press  conferences  with  Mr. 
Grace,”  said  Mr,  Long.  “While 
new  financing  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  one  of  those  confer- 
i  ences,  we  would  put  out  an 
(  official  document  on  it  as  figures 
!  would  be  involved.” 

In  Bethlehem  plants  where 
no  public  relations  man  is  sta- 
i  tioned,  someone  on  the  general 
manager’s  staff  is  assigned  to 
be  called  on  for  general  routine 
news. 

Special  Stories 

Often  Mr.  Long’s  office  is 
asked  to  send  out  a  man  for 
a  special  story.  For  instance, 

I  when  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune  Democrat  was  prepar¬ 
ing  a  Sunday  feature  on  mines, 
a  feature  writer  was  sent  to 
talk  to  both  reporters  and  min¬ 
ing  people  and  help  gather  the 
background  material. 

I  “W’e  play  it  quietly,”  quietly 
observed  Mr.  Long.  “We  sim¬ 
ply  inform  the  press  when 
newspapers  want  to  know 
something.  We  supply  a  know¬ 
how,  which  is  the  major  part  of 
our  job. 

“I  don’t  think  this  type  of 
j  industry  needs  circus  stuff  like 
I  manufacturers  producing  con- 
I  sumer  goods,”  he  continued, 
j  “For  instance,  the  General 
'  Motors  Diorama  at  the  World’s 
I  Fair  was  magnificent,  but  for 
j  us  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
I  money.” 

1  The  annual  stockholders’ 
meeting  is  open  to  the  press 
and  is  covered  by  the  news 
I  services.  Afterwards,  a  sum- 
I  mary  of  the  annual  meeting  is 
!  issued  by  Mr.  Long’s  depart- 
]  ment,  which  handles  public  re¬ 
lations,  company  publications, 
j  press  relations,  advertising,  ex¬ 


hibits  and  motion  pictures  for 
the  company. 

The  company  made  its  first 
motion  picture  in  1912  and  now 
produces  two  or  three  a  year. 
They  are  in  demand  all  over 
the  world.  They  may  deal  with 
such  subjects  as  tin  plate,  test¬ 
ing  steel  alloys  for  containers, 
ste^l  for  highways,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge,  The  latter  picture  re¬ 
quired  two  years  of  shooting 
from  barges,  towers  and  Piper 
Cub  planes. 

Mr.  Long’s  staff  has  six  or 
seven  men  working  on  news 
and  company  magazines,  10  in 
advertising  and  technical  re¬ 
leases,  five  artists,  eight  photog¬ 
raphers. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company  ad¬ 
vertising  is  in  two  major  divi¬ 
sions. 

First,  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing,  telling  what  Bethlehem  has 
accomplished  of  public  interest 
in  constructing  a  bridge  or  air¬ 
plane  carrier  or  building,  car¬ 
ried  mostly  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  (a  page  monthly  for  a 
decade),  American  Press, 
Newsweek  and  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report. 

Second,  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  carried  in  newspapers  of 
cities  in  which  the  company 
seeks  employes.  Shipyards  in 
New  York  and  Quincy,  Mass., 
have  special  types  of  advertis¬ 
ing  at  times  and  sometimes 
there  are  real  estate  ads  when 
the  company  is  buying  or  sell¬ 
ing  land.  Most  of  it,  howe%’er, 
is  direct  consumer  need  stuff, 
carried  in  large  space  in  classi¬ 
fied  sections. 

“The  greatest  part  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising  is  to  specific  markets,” 
reported  Mr.  Long.  “There  are 
dozens  of  kinds  of  .steel  and 
dozens  of  markets  so  we  carry 
ads  in  many  construction  and 
metallurgical  journals.” 

One  man  on  Mr.  Long’s  staff, 
R.  W,  Saunders,  is  in  charge 
of  media.  Advertising  is  placed 
through  Jones  &  Brakeley,  New 
York  ad  agency. 

• 

Daily  Drops  Bars 
On  Beer,  Wine  Ads 

For  the  first  time  in  its  65- 
year  history  the  Redlands 
(Calif.)  Daily  Facts  has  lifted 
its  ban  on  beer  and  wine  ad¬ 
vertising. 

One  of  the  few-  remaining 
California  dailies  to  maintain 
I  this  policy  to  this  late  date,  the 
1  Facts  premised  its  decision  on 
what  Publisher  William  G. 
I  Moore  described  as  “the  bald 
evidence  of  the  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  beer  and  wine  adver- 
,  tising  by  practically  all  mass 
•  media  in  its  area  of  influence.” 
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SOLID  EDITING 
MAKES  SOLID 
CIRCULATION 
IN  HARTFORD 


MARCH  ABC 


HARTFORD  COURANT 
T3(;  QQn 


PARADE  STARTING  DATE 


95.000  I _ , 

1949 


■T  1 

i 

I 

T 

t 

1 

In  this  same  period,  1949 — 1955, 
PARADE’S  total  circulation  has  increased 
from  5,392,558  to  6,610,378  and  the  number 
of  major  markets  covered  from  26  to  48. 
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Tkt  %m69t  Ftefwa  IbftttM 

Represented  Nationally  by  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 


THE  MOLINE  DISPATCH 
THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 


THE  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  COVER  THE  ILLINOIS  SIDE  OF  THE  QUAD-CITIES 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Advertiser 
Lauds  Papers 
Cooperation 

Local 


$500,000  Newspaper 
Drive  for  Dklahoma 


One  of  the  heaviest  “pre-sell-  and  for  local  merchandising  tie- 
ing”  advertising  campaigns  ever  ins  with  the  newspaper  cam- 
put  behind  a  motion  picture  will  paign.  In  addition,  a  sizeable 
be  used  by  Magna  Theatre  Cor-  campaign  in  general  magazines 
poration  in  releasing  the  $7,-  will  provide  supplementary  sup- 
000,000  film  version  of  “Okla-  port  to  the  drive, 
homa!”  Total  newspaper  expenditure 

Scheduled  for  its  premiere  planned  in  the  pre-selling  cam¬ 
opening  in  New  York  Oct.  13,  paign  is  estimated  by  the 
the  movie  will  be  the  first  pub-  Bureau  of  ANPA  at  more  than 
licly  shown  production  in  the  $500,000.  Magna  plans  continued 
new  “deep,  curved  screen”  heavy  newspaper  advertising 
Todd-AO  process.  during  the  run  of  the  picture 

Saturation  advertising  (via  in  each  market,  to  be  financed 
Donahue  &  Coe)  totaling  6,000  jointly  by  the  company  and  lo- 
lines  is  being  run  in  every  news-  cal  exhibitors, 
paper  in  the  New  York  market  Nicholas  J.  Matsoukas,  na- 
in  advance  of  the  opening.  La-  tional  director  of  advertising, 
ter,  as  the  film  opens  on  a  pro-  publicity  and  exploitation  for 
gressive  city-by-city  schedule  in  Magna,  commenting  on  the 
50  top  markets  of  the  country,  newspaper  drive,  said:  “Being 
it  will  again  be  backed  in  each  a  realist  and  a  firm  believer  in 
instance  by  6,000-line  pre-pro-  the  real  value  of  advertising 
motion  campaigns  in  all  area  through  the  printed  page,  I 
newspapers,  according  to  Mag-  am  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of 
na.  allocating  the  major  portion  of 

An  “impressive  budget”  has  our  advertising  budget  to  news- 
also  been  earmarked  for  ads  in  papers.” 

Sunday  magazine  sections,  both  Figuring  importantly  in  the 
syndicated  and  locally  edited,  newspaper  advertising  will  be 


marketing  services 
provided  by  newspapers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  heavy  adver- 
campaign  on  Instant 


Folger’s  Coffee  were  described 
as  the  most 

MEDIUM.  AGENCY,  ADVER-  demonstrations  of  media  co- 
TISER  get  together  to  check  heft  operation  I  have  ever  seen”  by 
of  local  marketing  service  pro-  Robert  Runnels,  media  manager 
vided  by  newspapers  on  last  of  J.  A.  Folger  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
spring's  campaign  for  Instant  The  Folger  spring  campaign 
Folger s  coffee.  Shown  (I  to  r)  Cunningham  &  Walsh), 

are:  Robert  M.  Hawkes,  account  :  ai_  ^ 

executive.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ^^ich  appeared  in  more  than 
ANPA;  Bruce  Armstrong,  account  newspapers.  With  linage 

executive,  Cunningham  &  Walsh;  totaling  as  high  as  10,000  lines 
and  Robert  Runnels,  media  man-  per  newspaper,  has  been  “a 
ager  of  Folger's.  most  successful  one,  according 

e  exhibition  policy  established  Preli«»inary  sales  estimates.” 
r  the  picture  All  showings  in  «  "“‘J’ 

e  initial  50-market  bookings  this  sue- 

11  be  on  the  “roadshow”  sys-  the  newspapers, 

m-two  screenings  a  day,  ^jiich  gave  us  not  only  strong 
th  all  seats  reserved.  Every'  advertising  impact  on  con- 
wspaper  ad  will  carry  a  cou-  the  local-leve 

n  to  be  used  for  advance  Promotional  support  we  needed 
ail-order  reservations.  Box-  t?  develop  _  full  cooperation  on 


THE  QUAD-CITIES 

ROCK  ISLAND  •  MOLINE  •  EAST  MOLINE 
DAVENPORT 


According  to  Sales  Management’s 
Survey  of  Buying  Power  (May  10, 
1955)  the  Quad-Cities  now  have 
250,200  people  with  an  Effective  Buy¬ 
ing  Income  of  $5843  per  family  or 
$1794  per  capita.  A  nearly  $450 
million  market,  the  Quad-Cities  rank 
among  the  nation’s  FIRST  100  MAR¬ 
KETS  in  the  retail  sales  of  food,  drug, 
automotive,  household  furniture  and 
general  merchandise. 


iVO  IF— You  Can  Sell 
ALL  the  Big 
Raleigh  Market  with  .  . 


News  and  Observer 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 


57%  live  on  the  Illinois  side  where  9  out  of 
10  families  read  the  Moline  Dispatch  and 
Rock  Island  Argus. 


The  RALEIGH  TIMES 

EVENING 


Morning  &  Evening — 137.586 
Evening  &  Sunday — 147.632 
(ABC  3/31/55) 

Rep. — The  Branham  Company 


New  Tirk,  Cklcifi,  Ditralt,  Sn  Fmclwt 


united  states  V 
THAH  the  hihhe 
preside^’’’  0^ 

rTRCULATlON  IS 


NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  Turnbell  pointed  out  that  Travel  Wholesaler 
This  could  not  happen  in  the  Cnnn  Deal 

jwspaper  business,  but  if  it  i..OOp  ueai 

d,  the  agency  could  immedi-  As  an  inducement  to  get 
;ely  cancel  the  schedule  with-  travel  agents  to  advertise 
It  penalty.  Brownell  Tours  in  local  news- 

“We  in  the  business  of  sell-  p3pcrs>  Brownell  Tours,  a  travel 
g  newspaper  advertising,”  wholesaler  located  in  Birming. 
r.  Turnbell  told  E&P,  “have  Ala.,  has  offered  to  share 

w'ays  been  aware  of  this  weak-  ^ocal  newspaper  advertising 
jss  of  TV,  but  this  $64,000  ^ 

I'ogram  has  really  brought  it  president 

of  the  firm  which  does  business 

“I  'believe  all  of  us  selling  ^3  states  through  350  travel 
ewspaper  space  should  stress  said  the  offer  applies 

lis  case  in  our  selling.”  to  travel  agents  who  produce  * 

minimum  of  10  bookings  on 
Forbes  McKay  Named  Brownell  Tours  during  the  pre- 

R-F^s  Atlanta  Chief  ^  n 

Forbes  L.  McKay  has  been 

_ .  .  j  „  r  » i.  escorted  European  tour  clients 

ppointed  manager  of  the  At-  ,  ,  ...  .  . 

mta  office  of  Revnold.s-Fitz-  abroad  this  past  sunimer  in  172 

erald,  Inc.  He  win'succeed  the  f  personally  escorted 

.tP  nu.h  Wnn.l  tour  groups. 

Recently,  to  promote  a 

Brownell  cruise  on  the  S.  S. 

Silverstar  fiom  Mobile,  Ala.,  tc 
Havana  and  Nassau,  Brownell 
Tours  worked  out  a  contest 
with  RKO  Pictures  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  showing  of  the 
I  J.  A.  Crouse,  president,  John  film,  “Pearl  of  the  South  Pa- 
iBudd  Company,  New  York,  cific,”  in  seven  southeastern 
jnewspaper  representatives,  has  cities. 

accepted  chairmanship  of  the  In  Birmingham  the  Nem 
newspaper  division  of  the  .$400,-  sponsored  the  contest,  in  New 
000  Golden  Jubilee  fund-raising  Orleans  it  was  the  States  and 
'Campaign  for  the  Travelers  Aid  in  Montgomery  the  Advertistr- 


$64,000  Query  Shows 
TV's  $64,000  Weakness 


While  every  agency  and  ad-  same  time  the  ‘Truth  or  Con- 
vertiser  realizes  the  gamble  sequence’  show  —  a  very  popu- 
they  take  when  they  decide  to  lar  program  a  few  months  ago 
sponsor  a  costly  television  show,  before  the  $64,000  query 
the  success  of  a  program  like  reached  its  tremendous  popu- 
“Thc  $64,000  Question”  indi-  larity,”  Mr.  Turnbell  said, 
cates  what  can  happen  if  he  “I  don’t  know  what  ‘Truth  or 
wins  and  how  he  can  lose  if  he  Consequence.s’  audience  is  now, 
happens  to  be  tied  up  with  a  but  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say 
program  opposite  that  show',  it  has  lor-t  at  least  75%  of  its 
John  W.  Turnbell,  vicepresident,  viewers.  In  other  words,  the 
.\llen-Klapp  Co.,  told  Editor  advertiser  (Old  Gold)  is  paying 
&  Pi  BLiSHER  this  week.  the  same  price  for  an  audience 

“On  another  network  at  the  that  has  sh'unk  75%. ” 


Since  19.50  Mr.  McKay  has 
been  associated  with  the  Atlnn- 
\ta  (Ga.)  Jouinial  and  Constitu¬ 
tion. 


j  Society  of  New  York. 

• 

MH&F  Appointed 

I  Barbour  Publishing  Company, 
Philippi,  W.  Va.,  publishers  of 
the  Barbour  Democrat  and  the 
Philippi  Republican,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Moran,  Hedekin  & 
Fischer,  Inc.,  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives. 


This  Holden,  Mass,  dairy  sold,  19th  in  apples  harvested, 

farmer  like  hundreds  of  others  Of  the  3,072  counties  in  the 

in  Central  Massachusetts  al-  United  States,  Worcester  has 

ways  has  his  eye  open  for  a  stepped  up  to  38th  in  Effective 

g<H)d  cow  to  buy.  Worcester  Buying  Income  of  $889,498,000 

County  has  been  constanth  —  enough  to  get  many  a  man¬ 
pushing  toward  the  nation’s  ufacturer  of  consumer  goods 

t(»p  in  agricultural  prominence  right  into  the  van  of  retail 

— 32nd  in  value  of  dairy  prod-  sales  with  the  help  of  Tele¬ 
nets  sold,  I6th  in  value  of  eggs  gram-Gazette  advertising. 

Sources:  United  States  Census,  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  (further 
reproduction  not  licensed). 

- - \ 
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Dilday  Succeeds  Eisele 

j  Charles  Dilday  of  the  Ken- 
\osha  (Wis.)  Evening  News  was 
i  elected  president  of  the  Wiscon- 
|sin  Advertising  Managers  As- 
jsociation  last  week  to  succeed 
Karl  Eisele  of  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 


Shopping  Center  Joins 
N.Y.’s  14th  St.  Dealers 

A  total  of  $600,000  will  be 
spent  in  newspaper  advertising 
the  first  year  by  “The  Fair  on 
Union  Square,”  according  to 
Robert  C.  Finkelstein,  president 
of  Consolidated  Marts,  Inc., 
who  has  taken  over  the  old 
Ohrbach  department  store  on 
New  York’s  14th  Street  and 
who  is  setting  up  a  shopping 
center  in  the  city  instead  of  the 
suburbs. 

Mr,  Finkelstein  has  gather¬ 
ed  together  200  independent 
merchants  who  have  leased 
space  in  the  building  where 
Nathan  Ohrbach  sold  a  half¬ 
billion  dollars  worth  of  mer 
chandise  in  30  years. 

Half  of  the  $600,000  newspa¬ 
per  ad  budget  will  be  spent  by 
Consolidated  Marts  on  behalf  o' 
the  entire  operation,  and  the 


Metropolitan  ^  f%fl%  ' 

WORCESTER  the 

County  nation  in  E.B.1 

Circulation: 

Daily,  156,818;  Sunday,  104,429. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  A  SCHMffT,  Ik. 


National  Repreientatives 


Things  are  really  humming  in  Seattle!  Industries  and 
businesses  are  breaking  all  production,  sales  and  employment 
records.  This  activity  is  good  news  to  advertisers  who  want 
to  sell  their  products  and  services  in  the  Seattle  market. 


ADVERTISERS  FIND  THAT  FREQUENT,  HEAVY 
SCHEDULES  IN  THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  PAY  OFF! 
ACT  NOW  FOR  FALL 


Circulation,  Advertising  Leadership;  Readers  and  advertisers 
alike  continue  to  demonstrate  their  confidence  in  The  Seattle 
Times— as  proved  by  these  media  records  and  ABC  figures: 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1955,  The  Seattle  Times  linage 
gain  over  the  same  period  in  1954  was  1,850,683  lines.  The  second 
newspaper’s  gain  was  only  654,252  lines.  The  Seattle  Times 
dominated  the  daily  newspaper  advertising  field  with  60%  of 
the  linage  offered.  In  daily  circulation.  The  Seattle  Times 
this  year  leads  the  second  newspaper  by  25,028  compared 
with  16,140  a  year  ago. 


SEATTLE'S  ACCEPTED  NEWSPAPER 


Represented  by  O'AAara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

New  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  •  Son  Francisco 
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CUTLER'HAMhIER 


MOTOR  CONTROL 


Wont  Better  Unit  Dri 


Cutler-Hammer  Unit  Control  System  for 
WICHITA  (KANSAS)  EAGLE 

R.  Hoe  &  Company  press,  4  units  and  one  folder  at  present.  Printing  capacity, 
45,000  copies  per  hour.  Two  additional  press  units  with  Cutler-Hammer  Control 
Units  are  now  being  added. 


MILLIONS  OF  MAGAZINES 
A  MONTH 


The  C.  T.  Dearing  Printing  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
produces  more  than  30,000,000  copies  of  a 
dozen  or  more  leading  magazines  a  month 
on  two  Cottrell  5-color  presses  and  two  Goss 
magazine  presses.  These  four  presses  repre¬ 
sent  $2  million  worth  of  precision  equipment. 
They  are  completely  equipped  with  Cutler- 
Hammer  Drives  and  Control. 


[cUTLER'HAMh 

1ER 

[as  motor'controi 

Press  Performance? 

keep  it  simple-keep  it  sturdy 

KEEP  IT  CUTLER-HAMMER 

It  makes  sense  .  .  .  and  it  makes  sturdy  industrial  type  control  inching  and  threading  don’t  draw 
money  ...  to  look  for  the  simplest  components  known  to  every  plant  current  through  the  unit  drive 
and  most  dependable  unit  news-  electrician  .  .  .  and  together  giv-  motors.  There’s  freedom  from 
paper  drive  and  control.To  look  for  ing  you  the  fundamental  needs,  troubles  such  as  changing  load, 
anything  e/se  is  to  look  for  trouble.  Easy  inching  and  threading,  adjusting  resistor  switches,  un- 
This  hard  common  sense  is  lead-  smooth  acceleration  to  maximum  bedanced  loads,  circulating  cur¬ 
ing  more  and  more  experienced  pressrunningspeed,highefl&ciency  rents  and  excessive  peaks.  And 
newspaper  men  to  the  Cutler-  at  running  speed,  perfect  synchro-  your  own  electrician  can  service  this 
Hammer  Unit  Control  system  for  nization  of  motors,  long  life,  free-  drive  and  can  service  this  control. 
unit  drive  motors  on  their  new  dom  from  trouble,  flexibility  . . .  The  C-H  Representative  has  a 
unit  presses.  This  is  a  paired  sys-  all  these  are  yours  together  with  dramatic  and  compelling  story  to 
tern  .  .  .  simple,  sturdy,  trouble-  specific  Cutler-Hammer  superior-  tell.  See  him  before  you  buy. 
free  unit  a.c.  wound  rotor  motors  ities.  There’s  the  new  C-H  cam  CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc., 
paired  with  Cutler-Hammer  Unit  drum  accelerating  device  with  83  122."^  St.  Paul  Avenue,  Milwaukee 

Drive  Control  made  up  of  simple,  speed  points.  There’s  the  fact  that  1,  Wisconsin. 


A  Cutler-Hammer  “original"  that  hut  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  total  savings  than  any 
other  single  accessory.  It  instantly  slashes 
broken  web  close  to  impression  and 
guards  against  destructive  wrap-arounds 
and  costly  delays — resets  automatically. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  SEVERING  DEVICE 


CUTLER'H/U'IM 

iER 

=  MOTOR^^NTROl 

.  = 

CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  BREAK  DETECTORS 

Stop  press  quickly  if  web  breaks.  Web 
con  be  rethreaded  without  latching  de¬ 
tectors.  Easy  to  mount. 


Cutler-Hammer  Electronic  Control  for 
single  motor  drive  on  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press 
in  plant  of 

madisonville,  ky.,  messenger 

The  whole  setup  is  running  smoothly,  and  we 
Ore  looking  forward  to  many  years  of  satisfac- 
tory  operation,"  soys  Edgor  Arnold,  Jr.,  Assist- 
ont  Editor. 


What^s  on  the 
Space  Buyer's 
mind  ^ 


How  big  is  an  elephant  —  and  is  it  a  good  reliable  "workhorse" 
gray  elephant  or  d  white  elephant'’ 

Naturally,  market  size  is  on  every  alert  space  buyer's  mind  —  but 
how  is  it  best  measured.  By  population'’  By  circulation?  By  some¬ 
body  else's  sales  ligures?  The  best  yardstick  is  not  mere  numbers  — 
but  BUYERS!  How  efliciently  can  the  market  be  reached  with  your 
message?  How  effectively  does  the  market  translate  your  message 
into  purchases? 

ROANOKE  is  a  market  of  alert,  civic-minded  people,  solid,  well- 
paid,  middle-class,  receptive  to  new  ideas,  new  products.  Best  of 
all,  it's  able  to  buy  —  and  keep  buying  It  is  growing  in  population, 
in  purchasing  power,  in  industry  Latest  on  the  Roanoke  skyline  is 
the  giant  new  G.  E  factory.  Here  is  a  market  in  which  "size"  is  but 
one  dimension  in  solid  purchasing  power. 

Roanoke's  progressive  newspapers  dominate  this  active,  stable, 
"first'l  market  of  western  Virginia  and  its  500,000  plus  "golden 
mean"  population 


THE  ROANOKE  TIMES  and  WORLD-NEWS 

ROANOKE,  VIRGINIA 

@...a  demonstrated  IDEAL  TEST  MARKET! 

Wrife  tot  new  toldei.  describing  rhe  floanoke  Market 
Deveiopmenf  Plan  ^o.  Saw'yer,  Ferguson.  Waiker  Co.. 
NafionaJ  flepresenfafjves.  270  Park  Avenue.  N.  Y.  19,  N.  Y. 


How  Johnson 
Motors  Solved 
Color  Problem 


A  major  factor  behind  United 
States  Steel’s  reliance  on  news¬ 
papers  for  this  year’s  “Opera¬ 
tion  Snowflake’’  promotion 
(E&P,  Sept.  17,  page  7)  was 
undoubtedly  the  solicitation 
made  in  behalf  of  newspapers 
by  Norman  J.  Greer,  account 
manager  in  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

In  his  presentation,  Mr.  Greer 
showed  U.  S.  Steel  examples 
gleaned  from  a  total  of  Id.') 
newspaper  sections  published  on 
Operation  Snowflake  last  year 
as  a  record  of  what  newspapers 
accomplished  for  Steel.  Ads 
from  both  big  and  small  dailies 
and  weeklies  were  included. 

Mr.  Greer  recounted  how 
newspaper  advertising  linage 
on  Operation  Snowflake  last 
year  came  from  everywhere. 
Geographically,  there  were  tie- 


t  11/-^  .•  o  n  I  II  .III  iiiivi  siiiiuiauiiK  tne 

for  Operation  Snowflake  gets  double  j  j 

[letf).  manager  of  adverfisinq  media  and  ,  -  „  j 

and  Norman  J.  Greer,  account  manager  full-page  depth, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  The  problem:  Columns  of 
,  ,  ^  ,  most  papers  are  300  lines  deep 

ing  back  page  to  utilities  and  car-  ^  ^  1,000-line  mini- 

[  a  ried  more  than  lo,000  lines  of  ads.  Thus  John- 

ike  distributor  advertising.  -  ,  annarent  neces- 

r  Schreiner  \  paying  fo?  1,000  lines, 

t!  using  only  900. 

ub-  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex-  "  ... 

ni-  ecutives  Association  to  an- 

me  nounce  that  Operation  Snow-  Luuiport,  Fox,  Prell  &  Dolk,  hit 
eel  flake — 1955  would  pivot  around  adding  a  one- 

the  newspaper  advertising  (E&P,  column  adjoining  color  P^el  at 
are  July  16,  page  56).  t^®  P^^®’  sufficient 

C.)  In  a  letter  sent  to  Bureau  <^®Pth  to  bring  the  total  lina^ 

ec-  member  papers  on  the  Steel  to  1,000.  The  panel  would  be  m 
ind  schedule,  Mr.  Greer  wrote  in  urrow  form,  saying  See  the 
part,  “.  .  .  This  1955  victory  1956  Johnson  Sea-Horse  at 

I  for  newspapers  will,  we  hope,  Y®'*’’  Johnson  dealer  s,  with 
induce  U.S.  Steel  to  increase  the  space  thereunder  to  oc  ex¬ 
its  reliance  on  newspapers  as  cellent  for  the  paper  to  sell  to 
their  basic  medium  for  all  fu-  the  dealers  for  tie-in  local  ads. 
ture  promotions.” 

This  week,  Mr.  Greer  told  Contrary 

E&P:  This  cooperation  between  still  a  problem:  Would  news- 
U.  S.  Steel  and  the  Bureau  has  papers  accept  that  format,  which 
been  developed  as  the  result  of  might  be  considered  a  “step" 
a  mutual  understanding  that  all  ad  contrary  to  the  Standard 
business  is  local.  The  supple-  Rate  and  Data  Sheet? 
ment  represents  the  best  efforts  Solution:  Query  the  112  ma- 

of  both  Steel  and  the  Bureau  dailies  scheduled  in  the 

to  enlist  the  essential  partici-  campaign,  enclosing  a  photostat 
pation  of  newspaper  salesmen  proposed  ad. 

in  obtaining  all-out  retail  sup-  n  i.  ^  i  c  .. 

^  Result:  Only  five  newspapers 


WRITE  TODAY  for  free 
proof!  of  America’! 
fine!t  religion!  feature. 
Beautiful  art-work  and 
illuatration!  of  human- 
intcreat  aubjecta.  Brief, 
compellinK  copy — by  dia- 
tincuiahed  editora.  Now 
aerving  over  900  newa- 
papera. 
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‘^Powerific'  Promotion 
Behind  Powerama  Show 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Powerama — General  Motors’ 
multi-million  dollar  salute  to 
diesel  power — is  proving  to  be 
GM’s  biggest  single  advertising 
and  promotion  event,  staged 
with  all  the  fanfare  that  goes 
with  a  circus — only  this  one  is 
a  technological  circus  that  is  at¬ 
tracting  thousands  daily. 

More  than  2,000,000  persons 
are  expected  to  see  the  show 
before  it  closes  here  Sept.  25. 

Newspaper  Ads  Used 

If  carefully-laid  promotion 
plans — backed  by  heavy  expen¬ 
ditures  in  advertising — can  do 
the  trick,  then  Powerama  may 
well  set  a  record,  attendance- 
wise;  and  mark  a  new  high  in 
GM’s  public  relations.  The 
show  is  free  to  the  public,  and 
it  is  proving  to  be  a  magnet 
for  all  public  carriers,  includ¬ 
ing  airlines,  railroads,  bus  com¬ 


panies  and  marine  transporta¬ 
tion  serving  the  Midwest. 

Newspapers  head  the  media 
list  used  by  General  Motors  in 
advertising  Powerama,  with  a 
major  share  of  GM’s  ad  dollars 
going  into  Chicago  and  sur¬ 
rounding  city  newspapers. 

Radio,  television  and  national 
magazines  have  also  played  an 
important  advertising  role,  to¬ 
gether  with  ads  scheduled  in 
nearly  100  trade  and  business 
papers,  plus  125  outdoor  signs 
and  painted  bulletins  in  the 
Chicago  area,  bus  and  street 
car  ads,  train  platform  posters, 
railroad  station  displays  and 
nearly  a  million  GM  brochures, 
counter  cards,  stickers  and 
special  posters  used  by  GM 
dealers. 

Advertising  material  was 
sent  to  GM  dealers  in  the  150- 
mile  radius  of  Chicago  with 


HOOVER  HELPS 


your  readers  in  their 

“PURSUIT 


In  a  sensitive  column,  Isabelle  Hoover 
discusses  the  ordinary  problems  of  ordinary 
people . . .  treats  them  with  understanding 
. . .  offers  guidance,  comfort,  inspiration. 

“Pursuit  of  Happiness’’  is  literate,  dramatic, 
psychologically  sound  . . .  entertaining. 

It’s  made  a  host  of  friends  for  her  and  the 
newspapers  that  present  it.  We’ll  be  happy 
to  send  samples  so  that  you  can  see  why. 
Three  times  weekly. 

Another  leader . . .  available  now 


The  HARDALE  Synd  icate 

30  EAST  60TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y,  •  PLAZA  3-3331 


suggestions  for  tie-in  ads.  Grey¬ 
hound  Bus  Lines  scheduled  tie- 
in  newspaper  ads  to  run  in  140 
cities  in  23  states  and  two 
Canadian  provinces. 

The  week  that  Powerama 
opened  on  the  lakefront  south 
of  Soldiers  Field,  Chicago’s 
four  dailies  published  special 
sections,  ranging  from  20  to  22 
pages  (standard  size)  and  one 
32-page  tabloid  section,  replete 
with  stories  and  ads  about  the 
big  show.  (E&P,  Sept.  3,  p.  16.) 
In  these  four  sections  alone, 
upwards  of  130,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  were  published. 

Three  ads  were  also  scheduled 
in  each  of  76  newspapers  within 
a  150-mile  radius  of  Chicago, 
including  papers  in  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  one  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Newspaper  ads  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  Chicago  dailies  during 
the  show,  including  large  full- 
page  display  ads,  plus  smaller 
ads  daily  on  the  amusement 
pages. 

Other  Media  Employed 

A  total  of  585  radio  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  were  scheduled 
for  nine  Chicago  stations,  plus 
90  spots  slated  for  Indianapolis, 
Davenport  and  Milwaukee  sta¬ 
tions.  Similarly,  132  TV  spots 
were  used  on  Chicago  television 
stations,  along  with  additional 
plugs  for  Powerama  on  TV 
shows  sponsored  by  various  GM 
divisions. 

National  magazine  ads  ap¬ 
peared  in  Life,  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Poet  and  Successful  Farm¬ 
ing,  together  with  ads  in  Chi¬ 
cago  publications  in  the  amuse¬ 
ment  held. 

Directing  the  advertising 
program  were  S.D.  Hopkins,  di¬ 
rector  of  GM  sales,  and  Henry 
Botsford,  assistant  director  of 
advertising.  They  have  been  as¬ 
sisted  by  Kudner  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  which  han¬ 
dles  advertising  for  seven  GM 
divisions,  including  GM  institu¬ 
tional  advertising.  Also  coope¬ 
rating  has  been  Richard  T. 
Brandt,  Inc.,  Cleveland  agency, 
which  handles  the  Euclid  divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Motors. 

Big  Promotion  Drive 

Equally  important  has  been 
the'  promotional  efforts  of  GM’s 
public  relations  department, 
dating  back  to  mid-May  when 
i  GM  PR  experts  went  to  work 
I  “selling’’  Powerama  as  a  civic 
i  and  educational  show. 

Active  in  the  promotional 
held  have  been  William  E. 
Hamilton,  Edward  Bracken  and 
Frank  Faraoni,  working  under 
the  direction  of  Paul  Garrett, 
GM  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
public  relations.  An  augmented 
staff  of  PR  men  for  GM  are 


handling  Powerama  publicity  at 
the  show  itself. 

The  advance  build-up  for 
Powerama  began  last  May  when 
GM  representatives  contacted 
all  high  schools  in  Chicago  and 
suburban  areas.  Students  were 
invited  to  see  the  show  as  an 
educational  held  trip.  Nearly 
90,000  Chicago  high  school  stu¬ 
dents — at  the  rate  of  10,000 
day — are  to  attend,  with  GM 
footing  the  bill  for  special 
busses. 

Similarly,  youth  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts, 
civic  clubs  and  organizations, 
including  Rotary,  Kiwanis, 
Lions,  Moose  and  Elks,  were 
told  the  story  of  Powerama. 

Colleges  and  universities  in 
six  Midwest  states  were  con¬ 
tacted  and  students  and  faculty 
members  were  invited  to  the 
show.  Likewise,  Chicago  techni¬ 
cal  societies,  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  veterans  organizations 
and  similar  groups  were  urged 
to  have  special  days  at 
Powerama. 

All  public  carriers  were  con¬ 
tacted,  as  well  as  hotel  associa¬ 
tions,  with  the  result  that  rail¬ 
roads  are  offering  special  ex¬ 
cursion  rates  to  Chicago  during 
Powerama.  Bus  companies  are 
promoting  the  show  in  their 
own  ads.  Hotel  menus  carry 
Powerama  stickers,  airlines  are 
mentioning  Powerama  to  flight 
passengers  arriving  in  Chicago. 
Cab  companies  here  were  brief¬ 
ed  so  that  cabbies  know  where 
to  take  passengers  attending  the 
“world’s  fair  of  power.’’  Farm 
groups  were  also  told  the 
Powerama  story  and  employe 
publications  in  the'  Chicago  area 
were  furnished  special  stories. 


New  Ad  Volume 
Record  Reported 

Chicago 

The  greatest  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  ever  published  in  a 
single  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  appeared  on  Sunday, 
Sept,  11,  according  to  Walter 
C.  Kurz,  advertising  manager. 

Editions  circulated  in  the 
city  and  its  suburbs  contained 
a  total  of  547,880  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  previous  record 
was  518,604  lines  for  Dec.  6, 
1953. 

Kurz  pointed  to  three  major 
factors  contributing  to  the 
volume:  1.  The  greatest  amount 
of  want  advertising  in  Tribune 
history — 118,358  lines.  2.  A 
special  five-section  supplement 
for  the  Chicagoland  Home  and 
Furnishings  Festival.  3.  1,071 
display  ads  totalling  429,522 
lines. 
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These  roads  are  the  key  to  the  highway  prohlem 


that  concrete’s  light  color  reflects  more 
light,  thus  giving  them  better  visibility 
for  night  driving. 

Concrete  is  easy  on  highway  users’ 
pocketbooks  too.  It  costs  less  to  build 
than  other  pavements  designed  for  the 
same  traffic,  costs  less  to  maintain  and 
lasts  at  least  twice  as  long.  That’s  low 
annual  cost. 

The  Portland  Cement  Association 
is  proud  of  its  contribution  to  good 
roads.  Working  with  state  and  federal 
agencies  and  other  interested  groups. 


it  has  helped  make  concrete  the  safest, 
most  durable  and  most  economical  of 
pavements.  Its  scientists  and  engineers 
are  dedicated  to  continuing  their  search 
for  even  safer,  more  durable  and  lower- 
annual-cost  concrete  pavement  for 
future  highways. 

Write  for  the  free  booklet,  "Save 
Lives,  Save  Dollars  with  Concrete." 
Distributed  only  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


Hundreds  of  editorials  in  the  nation’s 
press  have  been  devoted  to  one  of  the 
country’s  most  pressing  problems: 
rebuilding  America’s  inadequate,  out¬ 
moded  highways.  There  is  nearly 
unanimous  agreement  that  top  prior¬ 
ity  in  any  expanded  highway  program 
must  be  given  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  Highways  shown  on  the 
above  map. 

The  Interstate  System  connects  42 
state  capitals  and  182  of  the  199  cities 
with  more  than  50,000  population.  It 
carries  20  per  cent  of  all  rural  traffic, 
yet  comprises  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  road  mileage. 

This  traffic  concentration  indicates 
the  system’s  importance  to  transporta¬ 
tion,  commerce  and  defense.  Rebuild¬ 
ing  it  to  adequate  standards  of  safety 
and  capacity  is  the  No.  1  highway  job 
—the  key  to  the  highway  problem. 

Highway  users  will  be  served  best 
if  these  main  roads  are  rebuilt  with 
concrete.  The  reasons:  concrete  saves 
lives  and  dollars.  Drivers  know  from 
experience  that  concrete’s  gritty,  skid- 
resistant  surface  facilitates  fast  stops  in 
emergencies,  even  in  rain.  They  know 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

D«pt.  A9d-80, 33  W.  Grand  A v«.,  Chicago  1 0,  III. 

A  national  oriannation  to  improvt  and  aitand  osas  ol  pof ttand  camant 
and  concrata  tlwoufk  Ktantific  rasaarch  and  anfinaanni  fiafd  work 


Rebuilding  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  Highwoys  will  re¬ 
quire  many  concrete  roads  such 
as  this,  Edens  Expressway  north 
of  Chicago.  Here  traffic  flows 
smoothly  and  safely  because 
overpasses  separate  intersecting 
traffic  and  median  strips  sepa¬ 
rate  opposing  streams  of  troffic. 
Its  wide  lanes,  low  grades,  ade¬ 
quate  shoulders,  brood  curves 
and  long  sight  distances  are 
features  required  by  all  mod¬ 
ern,  safe  roads.  Concrete  high¬ 
ways  like  this  save  money  for 
motorists  and  taxpayers  by  de¬ 
livering  fow-annuo/-cosf  service. 
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’Round  Their  Beats 

Korean  Officials  Shun 
3  Japanese  Reporters 


By  Robert  Brown 

Seoul 

Three  Japanese  reporters  in 
bitterly  anti -Japanese  Korea 
face  one  of  the  strangest  jobs 
of  news  coverage  in  the  world. 

They  have  never  entered  a 
South  Korean  government  office, 
attended  a  Korean  press  con¬ 
ference  or  interviewed  even  a 
minor  government  official. 

They  are  here  without  direct 
permission  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  because  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  hatred  of  Japan  most 
officials  refuse  to  talk  to  them. 

Yet  their  job  is  covering 
Japan’s  closest  neighbor  for  two 
of  Asia’s  biggest  newspapers 
and  one  of  Japan’s  most  im¬ 
portant  news  agencies. 

The  three  newsmen  are  here 
under  special  status  as  United 
Nations  Command  accredited 
correspondents. 

They  fly  between  Japan  and 


Korea  aboard  American  mili¬ 
tary  planes  and  live  in  Eighth 
Army  press  billets. 

The  U.N.C.  granted  Japanese 
correspondents  special  accredi¬ 
tation  to  cover  the  Korean  War 
just  as  it  did  reporters  from 
a  dozen  other  anti-Communist 
countries. 

At  the  height  of  the  Korean 
War,  there  w'ere  more  than  12 
Japanese  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  here. 

That  number  has  now  dwin¬ 
dled  to  three— Tsuneo  Mura  of 
Asahi  Shimbun,  Shuzo  Take- 
shita  of  Yomiuri  Shimbun  and 
Masami  Kanda  of  Kyodo  News 
Agency. 

But  the  ROK  government  has 
made  it  plain  it  does  not  want 
any  of  them  here. 

One  newsman  said  he  was 
turned  away  from  a  press  con¬ 
ference  for  U.N.  correspondents 
at  President  Syngman  Rhee’s 
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mansion  as  soon  as  the  guard 
found  out  he  was  Japanese. 

The  three  reporters  agree 
that  unlike  other  nations  in 
Asia  previously  under  Japanese 
rule.  South  Korea  has  become 
increasingly  more  bitter  to- 
w'ards  Japan  as  time  goes  on. 

“During  the  Korean  War 
Japanese  reporters  were  able  to 
talk  to  ROK  officers  and  offi¬ 
cials  once  in  a  while,  but  we 
can’t  do  it  anymore,”  said  Yo- 
shio  Yoshino  of  Kyodo  News 
Seiwice  who  has  retained  to 
Japan. 

Because  of  Japanese  interest 
in  American  activities  in  Korea, 
the  three  reporters  now  cover 
the  U.S.  aid  program  in  Korea, 
U.S.  military  activities  and 
meetings  of  the  Military  Armis¬ 
tice  commission  at  Panmunjom. 

They  live  almost  restricted 
inside  the  bounds  of  the  U.S. 
Eighth  Army  headquarters  com¬ 
pound  and  venture  downtown 
even  less  since  one  of  them  was 
beaten  up  in  broad  daylight  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  dis¬ 
trict  last  month. 

Stringers  Scoop  All 
On  Wild  Gypsy  Affair 

Two  Cincinnati  Post  stringers 
had  a  field-day  recently  when 
their  story  of  a  wild  gypsy 
wedding  and  three  pictures 
made  the  front  page. 

The  correspondents,  Barbara 
Hunt,  from  Loveland,  Ohio,  and 
Oscar  Sharp,  from  Bethel,  Ohio, 
teamed  to  get  the  story.  Mr. 
Sharp,  who  uses  a  Polaroid  as 
do  other  Post  stringers,  on  ad¬ 
vice  from  Ray  Wilkerson,  Ohio 
Valley  editor,  scooped  other 
local  papers  by  landing  photos 
of  the  groom,  bride  and  her 
family. 

The  reporters  attended  the 
bizarre  affair  during  which  two 
autos,  one  containing  gypsies, 
crashed  head-on,  sending  most 
of  their  occupants  to  the  hos¬ 
pital. 


Send-Off — U  nexpected 

Bob  Jarrell’s  ‘Roving  the 
Valley”  column  for  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  re. 
ports  the  human  side  of  the 
news,  but  w-hen  he  doubled  up 
in  covering  suburban  town 
council  meetings,  he  swung 
some  hard  punches  at  council- 
manic  antics. 

When  councilmen  at  South 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  learned  he 
was  leaving  to  take  a  desk  job 
with  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledg¬ 
er,  they  gave  him  an  unex¬ 
pected  official  send-off. 

Mayor  Joe  Londeree  pre¬ 
sented  the  columnist  with  a 
“certificate  of  appreciation” 
while  Police  Chief  Earl  Kidd 
and  Municipal  Judge  Frankie 
Williams  looked  on. 

Bumpy  Road  to  P-1 

When  William  Brockman  of 
Chicago  drove  his  1910  Max¬ 
well  automobile  to  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  for  an  antique  car  festi¬ 
val,  he  invited  a  Chicago  Daily 
News  feature  writer,  John  Jus¬ 
tine  Smith,  to  go  along  for  the 
ride. 

Mr.  Smith,  co-pilot  and  navi¬ 
gator,  had  the  ride  of  his  life. 

After  13%  hours  and  284 
miles  they  arrived  at  their  des¬ 
tination.  The  Maxwell,  which 
Brockman  had  bought  second 
hand  in  1917,  had  averaged  21 
miles  per  hour,  mostly  over 
secondary  roads. 

Enroute,  Mr.  Smith  filed 
stories  date-lined  “ABOARD  A 
1910  MAXWELL  —  (Special).” 
He  sent  in  three  new  leads  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
followed  up  with  a  wrap-up 
story  for  Saturday’s  paper. 

In  keeping  with  the  Daily 
News  policy  of  playing  light 
feature  material  on  Page  One, 
Mr.  Smith’s  dispatches  on  the 
Maxwell’s  race  against  time  ran 
along  side  stories  on  the  East 
Coast  dock  strike  and  Red 
China’s  release  of  two  Chica¬ 
goans. 
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”0h,  he  can  be  a  real  nice  guy,  so  hug  as  nobody 
forgets  that  things  have  changed  in  Cincinnati.** 


BETTER  NOT  TRUST  your  own  memory  loo  far.  Things  hare  changed 
in  Cincinnati.  Today,  the  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  leads  the  daily*  field 
in  City  Zone  Circulation,  and  in  Retail,  General,  Total  Display,  Clas¬ 
sified  and  Total  Advertising  Linage.  (Source:  A.  B.  C.  and  Media 
Records,  latest  6-months’  figures.)  *There  has  never  been  a  question, 
of  course,  about  the  Sunday  Enquirer  s  leadership. 


SOLID  CINCINNATI 
READS  THE 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
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Newspaper  ROP  full 
color  is  by  far  the  most 
dramatic,  most  effective 
medium  available  to  na- 
I  tional  advertisers  .  .  . 

I  with  the  best  results, 

I  tool 

I  Now,  after  10  years  of 

'  successful  publication  of 

2  and  3  colors,  (150,000 
lines  of  color  copy  in 
1954)  the  Altoona  Mir¬ 
ror  offers  advertisers  the 
facilities  of  ROP  FULL 
COLOR,  careful  color 
craftsmanship,  plus 
95.1%  coverage  of  the 
rich  Altoona  market. 

I  Sell  with  ROP 
I  FULL  COLOR  in  the 


aitoona 

SIRicrot. 


Altoona  Pennsylvania’s  Only 
Evening  Newspaper 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER,  Adv.  Mgr. 
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Nixon  to  Talk 
to  Hemisphere 
Editors  Nov.  1 

Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  will  address  a  major 
gathering  of  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  publishers  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  Nov.  1  at  the  eleventh 
annual  meeting  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association. 

About  2.50  publications  are 
expected  to  be  represented  at 
the  meeting,  which  runs  from 
Oct.  29  to  Nov.  3.  Mr.  Nixon 
will  speak  at  a  luncheon. 

Other  highlights  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  the  annual  report 
on  freedom  of  the  press  and  an 
open  forum  on  press  problems. 

The  report  by  Jules  Dubois, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  focus  on  Colombia, 
where  the  government  has  es¬ 
tablished  censorship  and  other 
restrictions  and  has  shut  down 
El  Tiempo,  of  Bogota.  It  will 
also  contain  a  country-by¬ 
country  study  of  press  condi¬ 
tions. 

Panel  to  Start 

The  open  forum  will  have  as 
its  topic:  “Press  and  Govern¬ 
ment.”  A  panel  of  experts  will 
start  off  the  debate. 

Paulo  Bittencourt,  president 
of  the  lAPA  and  publisher  of 
Correio  da  Manha,  Rio,  will 
make  his  annual  report  to  the 
General  Assembly.  John  R. 
Reitemeyer,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  will  report  to  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  entertainment  program 
includes  a  showboat  cruise 
along  the  Mississippi  and  a 
dinner  at  which  winners  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Awards  and  the 
new  lAPA  Scholarships  will  be 
announced. 
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&  By  Hoy  11.  Copperiid  | 


I  Of  Horses  and  Women  | 

M  Everybody  knows  that  distaff,  dearly  beloved  of  news-  i 
P  men,  is  used  to  mean  “pertaining  to  women,”  but  who  | 
m  knows  exactly  what  a  distaff,  is,  anyway?  Not  I  at  least,  | 
I  until  I  looked  it  up  a  minute  ago.  i 

M  A  distaff  turns  out  to  be  a  gadget  used  in  hand  spinning,  1 
I  an  operation  few  can  now  remember  having  seen  per-  | 
j  formed,  except  perhaps  in  a  demonstration.  When  a  figure  I 
S  of  speech  grows  so  old  that  its  basis  is  no  longer  common  1 
I  knowledge,  is  it  time  to  drop  it  overboard?  | 

B  Consider  also  kick  over  the  traces.  We  are  all  aware  in  § 
I  a  general  way  that  this  means  “to  defy  or  escape  re-  | 
I  straint,”  but  a  generation  has  grown  up  that  does  not  | 
m  know  what  traces  are  in  this  sense.  Well,  Junior,  they  I 
B  are  the  straps  or  chains  by  which  horses  u.sed  to  pull  I 
M  wagons.  | 

g  Speaking  of  horses  brings  to  mind  certain  peculiaritie.s  J 
B  in  the  use  of  the  expression  wraps.  In  reply  to  a  reader  | 
g  who  wrote  in  asking  about  the  sentence,  “Will  they  really  m 
M  put  the  wraps  on  McCarthy?”  Newsweek  explained:  1 
g  "Wraps  is  a  sports  term  meaning:  ‘A  turn  of  the  reins  | 
M  around  the  jockey’s  hands  to  restrain  a  horse,  hence,  re-  i 
g  straint.'  ”  | 

B  All  very  interesting,  but  the  expression  is  constantly  | 
B  used  and  interpreted  in  a  less  esoteric  fashion,  to  wit,  in  i 
B  the  sense  of  wrappings.  Most  readers  probably  visualized  | 
I  Sen.  McCarthy  as  muffled  or  gagged,  rather  than  pulled  | 
B  up  short.  Newsweek  itself  uses  wraps  in  this  way:  “The  | 
B  army  demonstrated  its  latest  antitank  weapon  and  re-  | 
m  moved  some  of  the  secrecy  wraps  that  have  .surrounded  | 
B  the  project  for  several  years.”  | 


I  Quirks  and  Quibbles  I 

B  Helen  Fisher,  United  Press  staff  correspondent  in  Bel-  | 
B  grade,  Yugoslavia,  writes  this  department  that  one  of  her  | 
■  pet  peeves  is  the  use  of  a  instead  of  an  before  figures,  | 
B  initials,  and,  yes,  even  words  that  begin  with  vowel  sounds.  | 
B  She  instances:  “a  $800  salary,”  "a  RCA  contract,”  “He  | 
B  called  it  ‘a  Amazonian  feat.’  ”  | 

B  Miss  Fisher  is  indeed  right  about  this  quirk,  which  can  | 
B  be  regarded  only  as  a  manifestation  of  illiteracy,  or  possi-  | 
B  bly  deafness.  English-speaking  people  learn  to  put  a  be-  | 
g  fore  consonant  sounds  and  an  before  vowel  sounds  when  | 
B  they  learn  to  talk,  and  many  persons  are  grown  before  | 
B  they  become  aware  what  the  basis  of  the  distinction  is.  | 
B  Few  however,  lack  the  right  instinct  in  this  matter,  but  | 
m  some  of  tho.se  few  apparently  are  breaking  into  print.  | 


Canadian  Weeklies 
Receive  Trophies 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  Brampton  (Ont.)  Con¬ 
servator  was  awarded  the  “os- 
car”  of  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  in  Canada  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Week¬ 
ly  Newspapers  Association.  It 
was  voted  the  best  all-round 
newspaper  in  its  class — large 
weekly  newspapers  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  at  least  3,000 — and 
was  awarded  the  Mason  trophy. 

The  Midland  (Ont.)  Free 
Press  Herald  and  the  Yorkton 
(Sask.)  Enterprise  placed  sec¬ 
ond  and  third,  respectively. 


B  The  two  most  inane  expressions  of  recent  year.s  are 
B  “well  and  good”  and  “still  and  all.”  “Well  and  good”  ap- 
B  parently  reflects  the  influence  of  radio  announcers,  who 

I  seem  unwilling  to  trust  any  word  to  convey  an  idea  by 
itself,  especially  when  they  are  ad-libbing,  but  must  bolster 
B  it  with  a  synonym.  “Still  and  all”  (sometimes  rendered 
B  “.still  in  all,”  which  .surely  means  no  less)  even  found  its 
B  way  into  the  ordinarily  well-culled  pages  of  The  New 
g  Yorker  not  long  ago.  May  the  shade  of  Harold  Ross  be 
B  placated. 

=  «  «  « 

B  The  fact  that  not  one  of  the  Chieago  Tribune's  1,392,384 
g  readers  commented  on  its  virtual  abandonment  of  fonetic 
B  (oops)  phonetic  spelling  (E&P,  Aug.  27)  -seems  to  indi- 
B  cate  they  thought  they  were  seeing  typographical  errors 
B  all  these  years. 
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Three  more 


make  it  50 


fine  newspapers  distributing  Parade 
the  Sunday  Picture  Magazine 


The  48th  is  the  SUN-TELEGRAM  of  San  Bernar¬ 
dino,  Calif.,  beginning  September  11th. 

The  49th,  beginning  October  1st,  is  the  star- 
bulletin  of  Honolulu,  capital  city  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  49th  state. 

The  50th  is  the  daily  press  of  Newport  News- 
Hampton -Warwick,  Va.  beginning  October  2nd. 

These  three  are  exclusive  markets— vital  areas 
in  any  sales  plan— making  42  markets  covered 


Three  important  milestones  in  the  forward  ad¬ 
vance  of  PARADE  . . .  now  read  by  more  than 
15,000,000  readers  in  some  6,750,000  homes. 


by  PARADE  and  no  other  syndicated  Sunday 


tourhag  to-8ulUtm 


magazine. 


parade 


Garment  Firm 
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more  than  15,000,000  readers  every  week 
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Ceremonies 


To  Recreate 


Gov.  Abraham  A.  RibicofF  of 
Connecticut.  A  luncheon  at  1 
p.m.  will  precede  the  cere¬ 
monies. 


Press  History 


Philadelphia 


Two  dramatic  events  in  the 
history  of  American  journalism 
will  be  recreated  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Saturday,  Oct.  1,  in 
ceremonies  opening  the  16th 
annual  observance  of  National 
Newspaper  Week. 

The  ceremonies,  scheduled  for 
2  p.m.,  will  spotlight  the  role 
played  by  the  press  in  fighting 
for  freedom  in  this  country. 

Among  the  many  distin¬ 
guished  guests  will  be  Richard 
W.  Slocum,  ANPA  president 
and  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and 


Two  Displays 

Two  displays  in  colorful  co¬ 
lonial  costumes  will  show  signi¬ 
ficant  moments  in  the  founding 
and  first  year  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  the  oldest  newspaper 
in  continuous  publication  in 
America. 

One  of  the  portrayals  will 
be  the  arrival  in  Hartford  in 
1764  of  Thomas  Greeen,  founder 
of  the  Courant.  Mr.  Green  will 
be  shown  as  he  came  to  the 
Connecticut  town  driving  two 
oxen  pulling  a  wagon  on  which 
he  brought  his  printing  press. 

A  replica  is  being  constructed 
of  the  front  of  the  building  in 
which  Green  printed  his  historic 
newspaper,  then  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Courant,  a  weekly. 


A  second  display  will  depict 
the  role  played  by  the  Courant 
in  opposing  the  unpopular 
Stamp  Act  in  1765. 

The  Stamp  Act,  under  which 
the  British  Parliament  sought 
to  require  stamps  on  all  such 
articles  as  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  papers,  pamphlets,  newspa¬ 
pers  and  almanacs,  was  bitterly 
opposed  as  being  taxation  with¬ 
out  representation.  Resentment 
against  the  act  helped  sow  the 
seeds  of  revolution. 

The  program  was  conceived 
and  planned  by  Barry  Urdang, 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  together 
with  Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of 
the  Courant,  and  Belden  Mor¬ 
gan,  Courant  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

National  Newspaper  Week 
has  as  its  theme  this  year 
“Your  Newspaper  —  Fight  for 
Your  Right  to  Know.” 


For 


0 
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schedule  THE  MIAMI  HERALD 


to  blanket  Florida's  booming  Gold  Coast 
...in  its  biggest  season  everl 


★  Summer  business  increased  15  to  50%  over  any  previous  season 
"k  Year-round  population  Is  up  9%  In  a  year  to  1,100,000 
k  1 1/2  million  visitors  expected  this  winter  alone 
k  More  luxury  hotels  &  motels  a-bullding  — 
more  than  1,700  new  units  this  year 
k  Retail  sales  exceed  1%  billion  annually 
k  Bank  deposits  $783,000,000 — up  15%  over  last  year. 
k  Air  travel  way  ahead  of  last  year — 13  airlines  competing 
for  lush  travel  routes  into  Miami! 

Make  The  Miami  Herald  a  must  on  your  schedule.  This  great  newspaper 
alone  sells  the  entire  Gold  Coast  Market.  See  your  SB&F  man  today. 


Press  Draws 
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JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher  STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  National  Reps. 
WQAM.  WQAM-FM.  Affiliated  Stations 


Eisenhower 
Week’  Salute 


President  Eisenhower  is  send¬ 
ing  his  greetings  to  the  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women  of 
America  this  year,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  celebration  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  Oct. 
1-8. 

Lloyd  Burns,  NNW  chairman, 
said  the  President’s  message 
“serves  as  both  an  inspiration 
and  cautioning  reminder  to 
newspaper  people  everywhere 
in  the  United  States.” 

The  text  of  the  message: 

“TO  THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF 
THE  NATION: 

“On  the  occasion  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  I  salute  the 
members  of  America’s  press 
corps. 

“Our  belief  in  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  stems  from  our  belief 
in  the  individual:  in  his  right 
to  have  access  to  fact,  in  his 
competence  to  form  sound  judg- 
ments  based  on  what  he  knows. 
Historically,  the  winning  of 
this  freedom  has  demanded  the 
conviction  and  eloquence  and 
day-to-day  labors  of  men  and 
women  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
who,  from  the  early  days  of 
journalism,  have  been  willing 
to  incur  censure  and  to  risk  per¬ 
sonal  danger  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  occupation. 

“Those  who  today  work  in  the 
tradition  of  a  free  press  have 
the  responsibility  to  uphold  this 
freedom  and  to  remain  worthy 
of  it  by  reporting  with  accur¬ 
acy  and  candor  what  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  truth. 

“My  best  wishes  go  to  all 
of  you  as  you  seek  to  do  so. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.” 


Flood  Picture  Book 
Issued  by  Newspaper 

Easton,  Pa. 


“Diane  Drowns  Delaware  Val¬ 
ley,”  an  84-page  pictorial  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  damage  wrought  by 
floods  in  August,  has  gone  into 
a  second  printing  to  meet  pub¬ 
lic  demand.  The  initial  run  of 
25,000  was  not  enough. 

The  booklet,  which  contains 
160  photographs  taken  by  staff 
photographers  of  the  Easton 
Express  and  free-lance  lensmen, 
is  printed  in  sepia  on  high-grade 
enameled  stock.  The  project 
was  handled  by  Charles  Schmell. 
national  advertising  director, 
and  Donald  P.  Keith,  editor,  of 
the  Express. 
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25,000  GROUP 


GRAND 

ISLAND 


RD  CITY 
MARKET 


Retail  Sales— 

$5,555  Per  Household 


45% 

59% 


Above 
Nell.  Avg. 

Above 
Natl.  Avg. 


Spendable  Income— 

$7,275  Per  Hoiisebold 


54% 

39% 


Above 
Neb.  Avg. 

Above 
Natl.  Avg. 


*  ABC  •  approved 
27,245  city  zone 


Coverage— 

97.4%  Hall  County 

66.4% 


7.County 
Trade  Area 


SERVED  BY 


®ranri  Jalauft 
Satljr  Snbrprnftpttl 


A  STAUFFER  PUBLICATION 

ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  A  ASSOCIATES 
National  Rapratantativa 


PLANT  •  EQUIPMENT 

Many  Benefits  Realised 
From  9-Column  Format 

Bellingham,  Wash,  nine-column  format,  Mr.  Sefrit 
Use  of  a  nine-column  page  e.stimated.  Deducting  comics, 
has  benefits  that  range  well  be-  the  paper  appeared  on  482  reg- 
yond  a  saving  in  newsprint,  ac-  “lar  pages  and  provided  6% 
cording  to  Charles  L.  Sefrit,  news  and  advertising  than 

business  manager  of  the  Bell-  in  August,  1954,  when  510  reg- 
ingham  Herald.  ular  pages  were  printed. 

These  result  from  makeup.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  use 
stereo  and  press  handling  sav-  of  the  nine-column  width,  the 
ings  on  the  ratio  of  two  pages  Herald  would  have  been  re¬ 
in  every  16.  Economies  in  mats,  quired  to  print  542.25  regular 
ink  and  metal  run  to  a  sub-  pages.  The  figures  are  based  on 
stantial  figure  in  a  12-month  an  average  of  54  to  56%  adver- 
period  of  operation,  Mr.  Sefrit  tising  content, 
added.  Belief  that  the  nine-column 

$1,127  in  Month  format  provides  an  important 

Newsprint  •  savings  alone  for  saving  even  for  newspapers 
one  month  of  operation  of  the  now  operating  at  11.5  column 
Herald  was  $1,127.32,  or  9.80%  widths  and  using  three-point 
of  the  newsprint  bill,  Mr.  Sefrit  column  rules  is  also  expressed 
said.  by  Mr.  Sefrit.  In  proof  he  offers 

His  figures  are  based  on  an  detailed  figures, 
average  press  run  of  21,761  last  Placement  Savings 

month.  The  August,  1955,  news-  “The  important  part  the  nine- 
print  cost  w’ould  have  totalled  column  page  plays  is  found  in 
$11,499.70  had  the  eight-column  the  placement  of  four  and  five- 
format  been  retained.  Instead,  column  ads  on  one  page,  on  a 
newsprint  cost  $10,372.38.  six  and  three  or  seven  and  two 

This  resulted  from  60  1-4  few-  column,  which  saves  additional 
er  regular  pages  used  under  the  pages,”  he  reported. 


SALES 

IN 

ELIZABETH 

NEW  JERSEY 

THE  FIRST  MARKET  IN 

WEALTHY  UNION  COUNTY 

Retail _ $. _ $475,516,000 

Food _ A _ $140,673,000 

Furn-House-Radio _ _ L _ $  29,814,000 

Automotive _ E _ $  82,022,000 

Drug _ $_.$  11,530,000 

COVERED  BY 

ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL 

NOW  CIRCULATING  DAILY 

50,000  COPIES 

Rapwnlad  Nationally  by  Ward-CritHth  Company,  Inc. 


He  said  that  the  Herald  last 
month  increased  its  advertising 
4,298  column  inches  over  the 
linage  of  August,  1954.  In  print¬ 
ing  a  total  of  54,576  inches  of 
advertising,  it  used  18  fewer 
pages  than  during  the  same 
month  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  page  size  was  only  one- 
quarter  inch  wider.  He  reports 
side  margin  is  now  too  great 
and  another  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  can  be  sliced  from  the  page. 

Mr.  Sefrit  said  that  in  com¬ 
posing  room  activities  “it  is  a 
proven  fact  that  a  man  can 
make  up  a  9-column  page  easier 
and  probably  in  less  time  than 
an  8-column  page.  He  has  more 
latitude  to  work  with  in  ad 
placements  when  the  paper  is 
being  laid  out. 

Under  the  Herald’s  system, 
advertising  is  shrunk  four 
points.  Page  length  remains  at 
22  inches. 

Already  retail  advertisers 
have  accepted  the  change,  Mr. 
Sefrit  added.  National  adver¬ 
tisers  have  registered  some  ob¬ 
jections,  but  advertisers  soon 
learn  their  copy  shows  up  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  9-column  pages,  he 
declared. 

• 

3 -Year  Contract 
With  Typo  Union 

Ottawa 

Signing  a  three-year  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  E.  Nor¬ 
man  Smith,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ottawa  Journal, 
said  he  believed  this  was  the 
fiftieth  agreement  he  had  signed 
with  the  same  union  since  com¬ 
ing  here  as  a  publisher  in  1905. 

“In  all  that  time,”  he  said, 
“relations  with  the  union  had 
always  been  the  best,  there  had 
never  been  a  strike,  or  threat  of 
one,  at  the  Journal.” 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  realized  a 
three-year  contract  was  “some¬ 
what  of  a  gamble”  but  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  outlook  for  business 
in  Canada  warranted  it  at  this 
time. 

The  contract  contained  a 
wage  increase  of  $3  per  week 
for  each  year  of  the  contract, 
better  life  insurance  and  sick 
benefit  clauses.  A  similar  con¬ 
tract  has  been  negotiated  with 
the  pressmen,  stereotypers  and 
mailers. 

• 

A  Flood  of  Orders 

SCRANTO.N,  Pa. 

The  Scranton  Tribune’s  spe¬ 
cial  flood  edition  in  August  had 
a  circulation  of  75,000.  It  fea¬ 
tured  many  pages  of  flood  pic¬ 
tures. 
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FAIRCHILD  repoHs 


»ports  progress  on 
engraving  equipment 


Later  this  year  newspapers  and  others  will  l)e  using 
pilot  models  of  the  SCAN-A-SIZER®  machine  to  en¬ 
large  or  reduce  photo  copy  as  much  as  4'i  times  while 
engraving  85-  or  120-line  cuts  up  to  13}*"  x  IG'i".  It 
will  produce  high  quality  plastic  halftones  at  low  cost 
from  photos  or  mounted  art  up  to  18"  x  22}*". 

The  Variable  Response  Unit,  which  is  now  under¬ 
going  a  full-scale  program  of  tests  and  experiments, 
will  aid  in  compensating  for  variations  in  photo  copv 
and  mechanical  media  by  varying  tonal  values  and 
dot  structure  during  the  engraving  process.  New 
Tandem-rigs  for  SCAN-A-GRAVER®  machines  that 
ix;rmit  simultaneous  double-plating  from  one  piece  of 
c-opy  are  now  in  production.  Color  electronic  engrav¬ 
ing?  .  .  .  Fairchild  has  already  made  good  color  plates 


•  For  more  information  on  Fairchild  electronic  engraving 
machines  that  make  low<ost  halftones  right  in  your  own 
plont,  write  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van 
Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Department  100-9A. 
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in  the  laboratory.  A  definite  announcement  about  its 
commercial  application  will  l)e  made  in  the  future! 

A  six  year  record  .  .  . 

Fairchild  entered  the  graphic  arts  field  in  1949.  Today, 
the  SCAN-A-GRAVER  is  used  by  the  majority  of  small 
and  medium-sized  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Now,  the  significant  new  advances 
outlined  above  definitely  establish  Fairchild  electronic 
engraving  even  more  widely  in  the  graphic  arts.  You 
will  see  that  the  year  1956  will  be  a  continued  period 
of  even  more  dynamic  growth! 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Inc 


At  75  The  Kansas 

Looks  Ea, 

An  editorial  from  The  Kansu 


SEVENTY-FIVE  years  ago  today  the  first  Kansas 
City  Star  was  published. 

As  newspapers  go  today,  it  wasn’t  much — a  small, 
four-page  paper  with  small  type  and  small  headlines, 
filled  mostly  with  local  happenings  without  a  news 
service  of  any  sort.  Alongside  the  Times  and  the  stodgy 
Journal,  both  long  established,  entrenched  political  or¬ 
gans,  as  was  the  custom  then,  the  first  Star  seemed 
feeble  and  tiny  indeed. 

But  behind  the  “Twinkler”,  as  the  opposition  of  the 
day  derisively  termed  the  newcomer  with  amused  com¬ 
placency,  was  a  man,  a  newspaper  genius  he  proved  to 
be — William  Rockhill  Nelson.  Colonel  Nelson  was  a 
massive  individual  of  more  than  300  pounds,  who  oper¬ 
ated  in  a  massive  way,  and  dreamed  and  planned  on  a 
scale  that  rivaled  his  physical  bulk.  He  had  won  and 
lost  a  couple  of  moderate  fortunes,  as  fortunes  went  in 
those  days.  Nelson  still  had  implicit  faith  in  himself, 
was  ready  to  start  all  over  again  at  past  40,  in  a  new 
community  and  in  a  new  enterprise,  and  from  taw,  when 
most  men  would  have  called  it  quits. 

This  man  had  both  an  idea  and  a  vision.  Most  of  the 
major  newspapers,  certainly  the  more  important  ones, 
were  in  the  morning  field.  Publishing  a  newspaper  at 
the  time  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  Colonel  Nelson  (the 
title  was  honorary,  but  was  generally  applied  to  him  as 
befitting  him)  observed  that  in  many  cities  small,  cheap, 
newsy  newspapers  were  starting  up  in  the  afternoon 
field.  Then  and  there  he  decided  there  was  a  future  for 
him  in  such  a  venture  if  he  found  the  right  city.  He 
looked  over  several  cities,  actually  heading  for  Denver 
as  his  more  probable  goal.  But  he  stopped  in  Kansas 
City,  then  a  crude,  bustling  frontier  city  of  cattle  and 
mud  and  frenzied  real  estate  booms,  the  latter  the  big¬ 
gest  business  of  all.  Nelson  sensed  the  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  Kansas  City  occupied  geographically,  with  river 
valleys  offering  easy  access  in  and  out  in  every  direction. 

Here  was  the  city  of  the  future.  He  came.  He  stayed. 
He  lifted  a  city  out  of  the  mud  before  he  died  and  left 
his  all  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  the  Nelson  Art 
Gallery.  He  never  faltered  in  his  belief  that  Kansas 
City  was  destined  to  be  great.  So  his  idea  for  a  news¬ 
paper  and  his  vision  of  a  great  city  came  together.  From 
then  on  the  story  of  The  Star  and  Kansas  City,  their 
miracle  growth  through  ups  and  downs,  successes  and 
tribulations,  became  one.  So  it  is  today. 

So  The  Star  began— the  tiny,  four-pager  of  seventy- 
five  years  ago  today.  When  Colonel  Nelson  died  in  1915, 
Kansas  City  had  already  begun  to  fulfill  some  of  the 
dreams  he  had  for  it.  in  growth,  beauty  and  commercial 
importance.  The  newspaper  had  paralleled  or  even  sur¬ 
passed  the  city  growth.  It  was  nationally  recognized  as 
a  powerful  voice  in  American  newspaperdom.  But  the 
greatest  development  came  both  for  city  and  newspaper 
after  Nelson’s  death.  Today,  Kansas  City  really  is  ful¬ 
filling  its  destiny;  The  Star  has  grown  in  size  and  im¬ 
port  and  acceptance  beyond  the  optimism  even  of  a 
Nelson. 


Mr.  Nelson  had  several  basic  ideas  on  which  to  build 
The  Star — cheap  service  to  the  public,  bright  news, 
short  stories  and  many  of  them,  educational  and  enter¬ 
taining  features.  Always  the  paper  was  to  be  a  com¬ 
munity  builder.  Let  Mr.  Nelson  himself  tell  his  own 
creed,  as  he  did  in  that  first  issue  seventy-five  yean 
ago.  Said  the  announcement: 

THE  EVENING  STAR. 

A  Paper  for  the  People.  Independent,  Enterprising,  Spicy 
Readable,  Truthful,  Entertaining. 

The  Kansas  City  Evening  Star  is  offered  to 
the  people  .of  the  Missouri  Valley,  in  order  to  meet 
a  demand,  which  evidently  exists,  for  a  cheap 
afternoon  newspaper,  of  the  highest  class,  ab.so 
lutely  independent  in  politics,  entirely  discon¬ 
nected  from  rings  and  cliques  of  all  descriptions, 
and  wholly  free  to  labor  for  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  to  wage  warfare  upon  corrupt  and 
extravagant  tax  eaters,  of  all  parties. 

There  is  no  accurate  measuring  stick  for  news- 
papers,  so 'many  different  factors  are  involved.  The 
simple  one,  from  the  material  side,  is  newsprint  con¬ 
sumed.  When  Colonel  Nelson  died.  The  Star  was  using 
roughly  20,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year.  When  the 
present  wholly  staff-owned  company  took  over  in  1926, 
after  Laura  Nelson,  daughter  and  the  last  of  the  heirs, 
died.  The  Star  was  using  about  40,000  tons,  a  fabulous 
amount  for  that  day.  This  year,  on  its  seventy-fifth 
birthday  anniversary.  The  Star  will  run  77,000  tons  of 
newsprint  through  its  many  mighty  presses  to  serve  the 
community,  with  80,000  tons  the  probable  tonnage  next 
year.  The  enhancement  in  editorial  impact  and  quality 
has  been  comparable. 

We  hadn’t  expected  to  deal  much  with  early-day 
history  in  this  birthday  editorial.  We  are  much  more 
concerned  with  what’s  going  to  happen  in  the  next 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years  than  what  did  happen  a  half 
century  or  so  ago.  But  The  Star  of  today  and  The  Star 
of  tomorrow  are  closely  woven  in  the  woof  and  pattern 
of  the  founding  past.  Even  though  The  Star  of  today, 
with  its  far-flung  world  news  services,  doesn’t  resemble 
the  small  papers  Mr.  Nelson  offered  his  readers  any 
more  than  the  huge  presses  of  today  or  the  enviable  cir¬ 
culation  system  resemble  the  physical  machinery  of 
Colonel  Nelson’s  time,  yet  certain  basic  principles  of 
operations  span  the  years,  but  adapted  to  the  changing 
world  and  all  of  the  marvels  of  progress  of  today.  That’s 
the  only  difference. 

Always  it  was  a  fetish  with  Colonel  Nelson  that 
both  reader  and  advertiser  should  get  the  maximum  qual¬ 
ity  service  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Low  cost  to  read¬ 
ers  was  primary  then.  It  has  been  bred  into  the  blood¬ 
stream  of  The  Star  over  the  years.  Why,  Colonel  Nelson 
had  to  bring  in  pennies  by  the  barrel  so  the  newsboys 
could  make  change  when  he  started  the  penny  news¬ 
paper!  At  the  turn  of  the  century  The  Star  purchased 
the  morning  Times,  which  had  been  a  power,  but  stag¬ 
nated  and  was  in  financial  distress.  The  Star  needed! 
Sunday  news  service  and  The  Times  had  one.  That’s  why 
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The  Times  was  bought.  Colonel  Nelson  gave  little 
bought  to  what  was  going  to  be  done  with  it.  But  his 
istute  associate,  A.  F.  Seested,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  two 
iditions  of  a  12-hour  paper,  giving  the  reader  morning, 
ifternoon  and  a  Sunday  edition  for  one  price.  It  came 
nore  by  chance  than  design.  Today  with  thirteen  editions 
I  week  supplied  the  reader  for  40  cents,  The  Star  rep- 
esents  the  greatest  reading  bargain  in  the  world.  It 
vas  Colonel  Nelson  also  who  established  the  joint  ad- 
ertising  rate  plan  on  general  advertising  and,  a  few 
rears  later,  on  classified  matter.  This  plan  was  inherited 
rom  the  past  of  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by  the  present 
ir^anization.  So  much  from  the  business  standpoint. 

More  important,  certain  fundamentals  in  making  a 
lewspaper  have  been  zealously  cherished,  while  at  the 
ame  time  The  Star  has  sought  to  be  alert  to  every  ad- 
ance  that  will  give  better  service  to  its  public.  Founded 
IS  a  home  paper.  The  Star  has  always  remained  that, 
vith  emphasis  on  decency,  with  a  minimum  of  sensa- 
ionalism  and  reserved  in  format,  with  modest  heads. 
There  have  been  seventy-five  years  of  unceasing  empha- 
iis  upon  good  taste,  good  writing,  good  usage.  There  has 
leen  the  constant  endeavor  to  make  a  sprightly  paper 
ull  of  human  interest,  but  informative  and  educational. 
Horae  and  local  regional  news  has  been  given  the  green 
ight  always,  even  though  wars  and  changing  life  and 
ispecially  the  speed  of  communication  have  made  the 
lational  capital  almost  a  city  hall  and  world  news  has 
lecome  almost  main  street  conversation.  But  first 
imphasis  has  been  on  local  news  above  everything,  from 
he  beginning  of  the  paper  down  to  today.  Above  all,  it 
las  been  fundamental  for  The  Star  to  give  its  all  in 
ommunity  building.  As  city  and  territory  go,  so  goes 
The  Star.  That’s  basic  and  lasting  in  its  creed. 

Entirely  staff-owned  since  1926,  The  Star  has  stood 
lut  as  a  unique  experiment  in  newspaper-making  and 
iwnership.  So  closely  has  The  Star  been  entwined  in 
Cansas  City  and  this  territory  that  the  story  of  one  is 
he  story  of  the  other.  Through  the  wide-open  portals 
•f  The  Star  pass  all  the  problems  of  the  community.  Its 
joys  and  triumphs,  its  trials  and  troubles  have  been 
ihared  until  the  community  has  come  to  look  upon  its 
lewspaper  as  a  civic  institution,  not  just  a  newspaper. 
Dver  the  world  are  to  be  found  many  graduates  from 
The  Star  family,  from  one  department  or  another,  always 
vith  an  intense  sense  of  loyalty  to  The  Star.  No  matter 
low  long  or  short  their  service,  they  are  proud  to  say 
hey  are  Star  men — world-known  writers,  editors  of  sorne 
»f  our  major  magazines,  artists,  business  executives  in 
nany  fields.  “Once  a  Star  man,  always  a  Star  man".  To 
inumerate  the  alumni  or  even  to  attempt  to  mention 
he  many  who  from  Colonel  Nelson’s  day  down  have 
nade  their  contributions  to  the  growth  of  The  Star 
obviously  would  take  too  much  space.  The  concept 
hrough  the  years  has  been  always  since  Colonel  Nel- 
on  s  death  that  this  is  a  team  operation,  not  the  reflec- 
lon  of  the  stature  of  a  single  individual. 

Over  the  seventy-five  years  almost  everything  has 
■appened  to  The  Star,  as  it  has  to  Kansas  City.  Floods. 

ifnt) 
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droughts,  grasshoppers,  populism,  Klu  Kluxism',  political 
wars  to  the  finish  with  ruthless  machines,  booms  and 
depressions,  prohibition  battles,  tussles  with  Big  Busi¬ 
ness,  differences  with  Big  Labor,  even  the  late  un¬ 
pleasantness  with  Big  Government.  The  Star  has  won 
fights  and  lost  fights.  To  attempt  to  enumerate  the  big 
battles  and  the  big  causes  championed  over  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  would  make  too  lengthy  a  chron¬ 
icle.  The  Star,  with  many  triumps,  also  has  the  human 
quality  of  making  mistakes.  It’s  been  outspoken,  some¬ 
times  probably  too  much  so,  in  keeping  with  the  heritage 
of  its  founder.  Always,  it  has  kept  on  fighting  and 
growing,  not  only  in  its  own  physical  plant  and  in  serv¬ 
ice  to  our  readers  but  in  its  community  leadership. 
Think  of  Kansas  City  and  folks  naturally  think  of  The 
Star.  Vice  versa.  That’s  as  it  should  be  and,  we  hope, 
always  will  be. 

All  in  all,  it’s  been  a  mighty  exciting,  enjoyable 
seventy-five  years  The  Star  has  lived.  In  service  to  read¬ 
ers,  in  news  and  interpretation  of  national  and  world 
affairs,  the  job  now  covers  most  of  the  globe.  It’s  getting 
bigger  and  more  complex  every  year  and,  we  might  add. 
more  expensive. 

On  a  birthday,  it’s  only  human  and  we  hope  to  be 
pardoned  if  we  look  backward.  But  what  really  concerns 
us  and  interests  us  far  more  than  the  intriguing  over- 
the-shoulder  glance,  is  what’s  going  to  happen  as  The 
Star  rounds  out  the  century  and  goes  on  to  the  next 
seventy-five  years.  What  a  thrilling  opportunity  and 
challenge  to  be  a  part  of  and  to  record  the  swiftly 
changing  future!  It  really  will  be  exciting.  In  homely 
language,  we  haven’t  seen  anything  yet.  As  we  move 
from  the  electronic  age  to  the  atomic  era,  the  world  we 
live  in  not  only  will  change  for  the  better,  but  it  will  do 
it  faster  than  it  has  in  the  last  three  quarters  of  a 
century.  The  Star  itself  brought  radio,  television,  color 
printing,  lespedeza  for  our  pastures  through  our  weekly 
farm  publication,  and  an  amazing  lot  of  things  to  Kansas 
City  as  it  sought  to  keep  abreast  of  the  surging  currents 
of  progress.  But  we  believe  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
almost  a  revolution  in  the  printing  and  newspaper-mak¬ 
ing  industry  that  has  been  static  too  long.  The  news¬ 
papers  of  tomorrow  will  be  as  different  from  this  edition 
as  The  Star  of  today  has  changed  from  the  tiny  sheet 
of  Colonel  Nelson’s  founding  days.  Unlike  MacArthur  s 
famous  old  soldier,  who  grew  old  and  faded  away,  a 
newspaper  must  retain  the  eternal  curiosity  and  zest 
of  youth. 

So,  even  though  inexorable  time  writes  this  anniver¬ 
sary  in  terms  of  seventy-five  years,  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  if  you  please.  The  Star,  with  youth  in  its  heart 
and  the  same  unshakable  confidence  in  Kansas  City  and 
the  Missouri  valley  that. Colonel  Nelson  had  when  he 
started  things,  looks  to  the  challenge  of  the  future  with 
eager  anticipation.  It  will  be  more  stirring  than  ever 
to  be  a  part  of  and  to  report  the  exciting  years  ahead 
as  the  people  of  our  great  country  grope  for  peace, 
better  living  and  fulfillment  of  the  great  dreams  now. in 
the  making.  Getting  old.  No.  Younger  every  day. 
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GET  THE  ANSWER 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  announces  in 
this  issue  the  formation  of  a  larjre 
and  important  panel  of  experts  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  publishing  problems. 
The  panel  has  been  organized  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  provide  answers  to  any  ques¬ 
tions  or  problems  that  plague  a  news¬ 
paperman  no  matter  in  what  department 
he  may  be. 

There  is  probably  a  greater  exchange 
of  publishing  information  among  news¬ 
paper  people  today  than  at  any  time  in 
history.  Most  executives  and  department 
heads  are  ready  and  willing  to  share 
experiences  and  help  others  confronted 
with  problems  similar  to  their  own.  At 
practically  all  important  newspaper  con¬ 
ventions  there  is  a  give  and  take  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  same  basis. 

This  system  has  worked  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  newspapers,  but  there  are  two 
large  gaps  in  it  that  should  be  filled,  in 
our  opinion.  One  represents  the  dilemma 
of  the  executive  in  the  medium-sized  or 
.small  town  who  doesn’t  know  where  to 
turn  to  find  .someone  else  who  has  met 
and  solved  his  particular  problem.  The 
other  becomes  apparent  in  newspaper 
convention  halls  when  one  man  may  have 
the  solution  to  .someone  else’s  technical 
problem  but  is  reluctant  to  go  into  detail 
because  of  the  presence  of  a  competitor. 

It  is  to  fill  these  needs,  and  to  be  of 
general  service  to  all  newspapermen,  that 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Panel  has  been 
created.  The  list  of  panel  members  will 
be  found  in  this  issue  on  another  page. 
It  will  be  noted  it  includes  experts  rang¬ 
ing  from  mechanical  to  news  room  tech¬ 
niques. 

We  feel  that  anonymity  will  expedite 
the  flow  of  information  in  this  project 
and  for  that  reason  neither  the  name  of 
the  questioner  nor  the  names  of  the 
answering  experts  will  be  revealed  to 
each  other  or  to  our  readers  in  general. 
Early  in  October,  the  questions  and 
an.swers  will  become  a  regular  feature  of 
our  news  columns. 

If  readers  have  technical  or  policy  prob¬ 
lems  involving  news  and  editorial,  pub¬ 
lishing  and  business  office,  advertising, 
promotion,  circulation,  or  mechanical, 
here  is  their  opportunity  to  have  them 
solved  by  experts. 

SWITCH  FROM  TV 

SOME  advertisers  are  realizing  that  a 
high-rated  television  show  is  no  guaran¬ 
tee  of  sales  .success.  Philip  Morris  had 
one  of  the  top  shows  on  TV,  “I  Love 
Lucy,”  and  yet  abandoned  it  in  favor  of 
other  media,  principally  newspapers. 

This  .switch  can  provide  a  classic  ex¬ 
ample  for  newspaper  salesmen.  If  one 
multi-million  dollar  advertiser  can’t  make 
TV  pay  with  an  expensive  and  highly- 
rated  show,  can  a  small  advertiser  do  any 
better  ? 


Choote  you  this  day  whom  ye  wiil 
serve. 

—Joshua.  XXIV;  1‘i. 


COURT  TRANSCRIPT 

WHEN  a  bar  association  joins  news¬ 
papers  in  trying  to  correct  a  ruling  re¬ 
stricting  court  reporting — that’s  news. 

Last  April  a  Kings  County  judge'  re¬ 
fused  to  release  to  the  New  York  Post  the 
transcript  of  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  a 
manslaughter  case.  The  Post  has  wisely 
gone  to  the  courts  for  a  reversal. 

Joining  in  the  appeal  are  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  the  New  York  News 
and  the  New  York  Criminal  Civil  Courts 
Bar  Association.  Even  the  original  judge 
has  stated  he  will  join  the  group  in  seek¬ 
ing  new  legislation  if  necessary  because 
as  the  law  now  stands  “no  one  except  a 
party  of  interest  has  the  right  to  demand 
the  transcripts.” 

That  certainly  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
legislature  and  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  philo.sophy  of  open  court  proceedings. 
Our  courts  are  not  open  to  the  public, 
in  the  full  meaning  of  that  term,  if  the 
complete  record  of  judicial  action  is  con¬ 
fined  to  only  those  who  are  present  at 
the  moment.  If  the  press  cannot  obtain 
transcripts  for  the  purpose  of  reporting, 
then  the  public’s  access  to  the  courts  is 
limited. 

DISCHARGES 

WE  hope  it  won’t  ever  have  to  be 
cited  in  the  newspaper  bu.siness,  but  a 
test  case  involving  three  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  employes,  who  were  discharged  after 
they  refused  to  answer  a  Congressional 
committee’s  questions  about  present  or 
past  connections  with  Communists,  may 
come  in  handy. 

The  three  had  been  identified  as  former 
Communists  and  invoked  the  Fifth 
.Amendment.  The  arbitrator,  ruling  on  the 
case  brought  by  the  United  Steelworkers, 
ruled  it  is  not  “irrational  or  baseless  or 
fundamentally  unjust”  to  presume  that 
employes  are  or  have  been  Communists 
if  they  refuse  to  say  under  oath  that 
they  have  had  no  connection  with  Com¬ 
munists.  He  said  that  failure  to  deny 
Communist  connections  while  under  oath 
was  enough  to  give  the  company  “just 
cause”  for  dismissals. 


NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

“YOUR  Newspaper — Fights  for  your 

Right  to  Know.” 

Not  many  newspaper  readers  are 
aware  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement 
embodied  in  the  official  slogan  for  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1-8.  It  is  a 
theme  that  should  be  emphasized  and 
emphasized  with  chapter  and  verse  durini? 
the  forthcoming  observance. 

There  are  a  few  newspaper  communi¬ 
ties  in  this  country  where  the  local  news¬ 
paper  has  not  had  to  fight  against  at¬ 
tempted  suppression  or  censorship  of 
news  at  some  time  in  recent  historj-. 
Would-be  local  censors  will  always  b« 
with  us.  But  they  seem  to  have  been 
more  numerous  and  more  bold  since  cen¬ 
sorship  was  restored  to  popularity  in 
World  War  11. 

Take  the  current  probe  of  government 
news  policies  in  Washington,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  It  is  being  conducted  by  a  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  but  it  is  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  constant  hammering  by  news¬ 
papermen,  individually  and  through  pro- 
fes.sional  associations,  against  the  policies 
of  suppression  and  censorship  followed  by 
some  government  officials.  If  newspaper¬ 
men  had  not  kept  the  light  of  publicity 
on  this  situation.  Congress  would  not 
have  known  it  existed. 

It  would  be  a  simple  and  easy  thine 
for  newspapermen  to  ignore  the  attempts 
and  threats  of  censorship.  The  public 
would  wake  up  then  too  late  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  gain  back  their  rights.  But  news¬ 
papermen  have  chosen  not  to  ignore  them 
but  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public’s  right  to  know.  It’s  accompanyine 
danger  is  that  the  public  complacently 
takes  it  all  for  granted. 

In  the  public  interest,  newspapers  have 
and  are  waging  a  continuing  battle  on 
this  front  and  the  people  should  be  told 
about  it  in  detail. 

P.  O.  PROBE 

AT  LAST  a  Congressional  committee- 

in  this  case  the  Senate  Postal  Com¬ 
mittee — is  going  to  try  to  answer  the 
question:  “Is  the  postal  service  purely  » 
business,  or  is  it  a  .service  to  all  people?" 

It  makes  an  important  difference  in 
Congress’  rate-making  attitude.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  present  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  that  the  postal  service  should  be  op¬ 
erated  as  a  business  that  pays  it  own 
way.  If  that  opinion  prevails  then  all 
rates  would  have  to  be  increased. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  post  office 
was  established  as  a  service  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Proof  of  this  assertion  is  in  the  fact 
that  only  a  small  minority  of  the  40,00* 
post  offices  take  in  enough  revenue  t« 
meet  their  overhead.  Thus,  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  service  designed  to  speed  the  flo« 
of  information  to  the  people,  the  Post 
Office  Department  merits  a  different  rate¬ 
making  attitude. 
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Executive  Spotlight 


RALPH  D.  FREDERICK,  siports  editor  of  the  Port  Jervis 
(N.  Y.)  Union  Gazette,  has  succeeded  D.  NELSON  RAYNOR  as 
manaiting  editor.  Mr.  Raynor,  who  is  retiring,  held  the  post  for 
38  years.  Mr.  Frederick  has  been  with  the  paper  17  years,  and 
ser>Vd  as  auditor  before  switching  to  the  editorial  side. 

•  •  • 

ROB  LIGON,  the  past  year  a  general  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Yreka  (Calif.)  Siskiyou  Daily  ISetcs.  has  been  promoted  to 
editor  replacing  DICK  IIL'BHELL,  who  is  joining  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  &  Journal.  Mr.  Ligon  was  formerly  with  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


John  Biddle — publisher  of 
the  Huntingdon  (Pa.)  Daily 
News — left  New  York  with  his 
wife  for  a  three-week  visit  of 
Russia.  The  couple  toured  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  group  of 
editors  and  publishers  two 
years  ago. 


Walker  Long  —  secretary- 
general  manager  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  (W.Va.)  Publishing 
Company  —  named  to  member¬ 
ship  on  the  National  Council  of 
the  National  Planning  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Clarence  W.  Moody — pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Burlington  (Iowa) 
Hawk-Eye  Gazette  —  elected 
president  of  the  Iowa  Daily 
Press  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting. 


John  Vopni  —  publisher  of 
the  Davidson  (Sask.)  Leader — 
elected  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Weekly  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Calvin  D.  Myers — editor- 
entering  his  55th  year  of  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  Newburgh  (N.Y.) 
News,  a  Gannett  newspaper 
which  is  in  its  71st  year  of  pub¬ 
lication. 


Robert  McKinney — editor — 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Fe 
(N.M.)  New  Mexican — attend¬ 
ed  the  atoms-for-peace  confer¬ 
ence  at  Geneva,  as  head  of  a 
congressional  advisory  group. 


Leonard  E.  Bach — general 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
wed  Sept.  10  to  Rose  Christina 
De  Paul. 


On  the  Business  Side 

Eldon  D.  Shaul — with  the 
classified  advertising  staff  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  11  years 
— named  assistant  classified  ad 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  &  News.  The  last  six 
years  he  handled  church  page 
ads  for  the  two  papers. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  Murray  —  recently 
graduated  from  Bowling  Green 
State  University  —  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Bowling  Green  (Ohio) 
Daily  Sentinel-Tribune  succeed¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Myra  McDonald,  who 
resigned  after  holding  the  CAM 
post  10  years. 

*  «  « 

William  H.  Moore — hereto¬ 
fore  city  circulation  manager 
and  assistant  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  & 
News  —  appointed  circulation 
manager  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail.  He  re¬ 
places  Kenneth  Carrithers, 
who  returned  to  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star  as  CM. 

*  *  * 

Philip  B.  Stephens — gener¬ 
al  business  manager  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News — arrived  in 
New  York  Sept.  19  from  Le 
Harve  aboard  the  S.S.  Liberte. 


Stephen  W.  Clark — from 
paper  technician  to  manager  of 
the  Suggestion  System,  New 
York  Daily  News,  with  Jack 
Kracke  assuming  new  respon¬ 
sibilities  on  the  administrative 
staff. 


John  Kircher — with  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff  of  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette 
the  last  two  years — named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

*  *  * 

Richard  White — joined  the 
classified  advertising  staff  of 
the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star- Jour¬ 
nal  and  Chieftain  as  a  sales¬ 
man.  He  replaces  Mrs.  Claire 
Lovelace,  former  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
classified  solicitor,  who  resigned 
to  enter  television  work. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Edna  R.  Coe — Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch  staff  writer 
for  35  years — will  receive  the 
Woman  of  the  Year  scroll  Oct. 
5  from  the  Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Women’s  Club. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

H.  Tracy  Snelling — Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Star-Journal  business 
and  financial  reporter — named 
to  a  state  CIO  Industrial  Union 
Council  Committee  on  public  re¬ 
lations. 


George  Crouter— joined  the 
staff  of  the  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Chieftain  as  a  photographer. 

«  *  * 

James  A.  Vincent — former 
news  editor  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star — now  with 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Burl¬ 
ington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

«  •  * 

Jack  Kroehnke  —  named 
news  editor  of  the  Silver  City 
Daily  Press. 


Don  Dahl— of  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  M.)  Tribune — named 
president  of  the  Albuquerque 
Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Penfield — foi-mer  sports 
editor  for  the  High  Point  (N. 
C.)  Enterprise — joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal.  Bobby  Isaacs  joined 
the  Joumal’s  news  staff;  SiD 
Bost  transferred  from  the 
Journal  to  the  reporting  staff 
of  the  Winston-Salem  Sentinel; 
and  Roy  Thompson,  of  the 
Journal,  returned  from  Europe 
completing  his  daily  column, 
“Trans-Atlantic  Feedbox.” 

«  *  * 

Jim  Lamb  —  formerly  with 
the  Ruidoso  (N.  M.)  News  and 
Portales  (N.  M.)  Daily-News — 
joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal. 
•  *  * 

James  H.  Quint — with  Euro¬ 
pean  Stars  &  Stripes  since  1951 
— promoted  to  managing  editor. 

«  •  • 

Henry  Wales — Paris  Bureau 
chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune — 
arrived  in  New  York  Sept.  19 
aboard  the  S.S.  Liberte  from 
Le  Hai-ve. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Weirich  —  sports 
writer  for  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel,  and  former 
president  of  the  Knoxville 
Newspaper  Guild — joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times.  Marvin  West,  recently 
graduated  sports  editor  of  the 
University  o  f  Tennessee’s 
Orange  &  White,  now  with  the 
News-Sentinel  staff. 

*  «  « 

CoYTE  William  White — for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  Kins¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  Free  Press — joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  &  Courier.  Tom 
Peck,  from  telegraph  editor  to 
N&C  Sunday  editor,  and  John 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


Walter  Dathe — with  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
since  1912 — now  heading  a  staff 
of  11  salesmen  assigned  to  the 
News’  newly-created  suburban 
section  of  the  retail  advertising 
department.  James  A.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick  succeeds  C.  B.  Hamlet  as 
research  manager  of  the  News’ 
promotion  department. 


William  D.  (Bill)  Emery 
— formerly  advertising  director 
of  the  Clarkesburg  (W.  Va.) 
Exponent  &  Telegram — joined 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Santa  Paula  ((^alif.)  Daily 
Chronicle. 


NOW  THAT  SCHOOL  HAS  STARTED  .  .  . 

Why  Johnny  Can’t  Read 

BY  DR.  RUDOLF  FLESCH 

Hifs  the  Peak  of  Reader  Interest 

This  is  the  12-InstaInient  Special  that  has  the  whole  coantry  talk- 
insl  Now  is  the  time  to  capitalize  on  it.  This  week  it  sets  under  way 
in  The  Des  Moines  Register,  The  Montreal  Gazette,  and  many  others 
of  more  than  100  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  which  have 
snapped  it  up. 

Phone  or  wire  for  terms 
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Foltz  promoted  to  telegraph 

editor, 

*  +  ♦ 

Jerry  McConnell — foimerly 
of  the  city  staff  of  the  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat — joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette.  David  W. 
Hacker,  Gazette  sports  staffer, 
left  to  join  the  city  staff  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Caro  Brown  —  recently  re- 
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signed  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
reporter  for  the  Alice  (Tex.) 
Echo — named  the  “outstanding 
Texas  woman  journalist  of  the 
year”  by  the  Austin  chapter  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  professional 
journalism  fraternity  for 
women. 

♦  ♦  * 

Murray  Gart — formerly  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor — promoted  to 
the  newly-created  position  of 
news  editor  on  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Evening  Eagle,  coordi¬ 
nating  activities  of  the  city  and 
telegraph  desks  and  serving  as 
slot  man. 

*  *  ♦ 

Tom  Wood — former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Win8ton~ 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel — named 
editor-publisher  of  the  West 
Jefferson  (N.  C.)  Ashe  County 
Netvs,  a  weekly  which  is  to  be¬ 
gin  publishing  Nov.  1. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trent 


"Gentlemen,  my  dentist  makes  better  negatives  than  thesel" 
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Dick  Canaday — former  of- 
ficer-in-charge  of  the  Korean 
bureau  of  Pacific  Stars  & 
Stripes — now  editor  of  the 
weekly  Bothell  (Wash.)  Citizen. 
Dale  Krebs,  ex-Nebraska  and 
Washington  weekly  publisher, 
is  new  general  manager.  Lee 
Irwin,  Citizen  publisher,  named 
an  assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism.  He  retains  own¬ 
ership  of  the  paper. 

*  *  4i 

Saul  Strauss  —  for  many 
years  with  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  snorts  staff — now  a  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star  sports  copy- 
reader. 

♦  *  * 

Gerald  H.  Borstel — former¬ 
ly  of  «the  Elkton  (Md.)  Cecil 
Democrat,  joined  the  sports 
.staff  of  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Joe  Herrington,  former  as¬ 
sistant  state  editor,  has  been 
named  telegraph  editor  of  the 
f  ndiunapolis  Neivs  replacing 
Sexson  Humphreys  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communications.  Charles 
Vaughan,  a  member  of  the 
News  staff  since  1949,  was 
named  assistant  head  of  the 
copy  desk. 

4:  4: 

1  )0UG  I  lONEHUE — former  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
— now  sports  editor  of  the 
Orangeburg  (S.  C.)  Times  & 
Democrat  and  sports  director  of 
Radio  Station  WTND,  Orange¬ 
burg. 


John  Koenig  —  transferred 
from  the  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to 
AP’s  Philadelphia  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

John  Harris  —  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Boston. 
(Mass.)  Globe — now  political 
editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Talbert  Kelley  —  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Chieftain  reporter — on 
sick  leave  recovering  from  a 
broken  back  he  suffered  when 
thrown  from  a  horse. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Francis  S.  (Doc)  Rivett— 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  and 
on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union 
— returned  to  his  newspaper  job 
assigned  to  night-side  city  staff. 

iff  Hf.  iff 

Don  Rose  —  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army — now 
a  member  of  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Ln  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Gilbert  Daulton — formerly 
of  the  Paragould  (Ark.)  Daily 
Press,  and  more  recently  of  the 
Paragould  Big  Picture — joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  Conway 
( Ark.)  Log  Cabin  Democrat. 

iff  ip  iF 

Lorenzo  Pare — former  Ot¬ 
tawa  correspondent  of  the' 
French-language  Quebec  City 
U Action  Catholique  who  joined 
Le  Soleil  of  Quebec — returned 
to  L’ Action  Catholique  as  Ot¬ 
tawa  correspondent  and  editor¬ 
ial  writer. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Mrs.  Hazel  M.  Trotter— for 
a  quarter  century  a  reporter 
for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  until  her  resigrnation  a 
few  years  ago — named  publicity 
director,  Randolph-Macon  Col¬ 
lege,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Richard  E.  Richman  — for¬ 
mer  City  Hall  reporter  for  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph 
— resigned  to  enter  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  School  of  Law. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Jinks — police  reporter 
for  the  Greensboro  (N,  C.) 
Daily  News — to  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  to  work  toward  masters 
in  journalism.  And  reporter 
Barton  Hickman  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami  for  special 
courses  in  picture  editing. 

«  *  * 

Arthur  L.  Crookham— who 
retired  as  associate  editor  of 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  editor¬ 
ial  page — joined  the  faculty  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  College,  Port¬ 
land,  as  part-time  journalism 
instructor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Julius  L.  Jacobs — formerly 
managing  editor,  Hanfori 
(Calif.)  Journal — joined  Hebb 
Cerwin  and  staff,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  San  Francisco. 

♦  *  * 

Paul  E.  Welch — with  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  sin« 
1940 — named  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Baltimore 
Orioles.  Sun  Reporter  EdwaB» 
G.  Ewing  resigned  to  study 
the  University  of  Paris. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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{Continued  from  page  44) 

Edward  DeHart  —  formerly 
with  the  Zaneeville  (Ohio)  Sig¬ 
nal  and  City  News  Bureau,  Chi- 
(.ggo — appointed  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  McGraw-Hill’s  National 
Petroleum  News. 

*  *  * 

Harold  S.  Fox — ex-farm  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily 
News — appointed  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  staff  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University. 

*  *  * 

Al  Reese,  Clyde  LaMotte 

and  Arthur  J.  Matula — all 

former  newspapermen  —  now 
editors  on  McGraw  Hill’s  Petro¬ 
leum  Week.  Mr.  Reese  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Houston  Press,  is 
senior  editor;  Mr.  LaMotte, 
Houston  Press  staffer  for  10 
years,  assistant  news  editor  and 
Mr.  Matula,  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Gazette,  assistant  editor. 

*  *  * 

Do.v  Brannon  Jr. — legisla¬ 
tive  reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo. — 
joined  A.  0.  Smith  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  to  edit  the  company’s 
publication  Sales  News. 

*  *  * 

David  A.  Thomas — formerly 
with  the  Pocatello,  Idaho,  News 
Bureau  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune — named  editor 
of  the  New  Mexico  Transporter, 
official  publication  of  the  N.  M. 
Motor  Carriers’  Assn. 


partment  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad. 

©bttuarg 

Fred  Wilkins,  51,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  Sept.  16.  He 
joined  the  Tribune  in  1925  be¬ 
coming  CM  in  1943. 


Louis  Robillard — City  Hall 
press  gallery  representative  for 
the  Montreal  Le  Devoir  since 
1947 — joining  the  municipal 
finance  department  as  notary. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  Holbeck — reporter  for 
the  Dodge  City  (Kas.)  Daily 
Globe — resigned  to  enter  the 
graduate  school  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas,  where  he  will 
work  toward  a  master’s  degree. 


Don  Benson  —  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Hays  (Kas.) 
Daily  News  editorial  staff — 
joined  the  journalism  faculty 
and  public  relations  staff  of 
Fort  Hays  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jacob  Hay  v — special  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  and  columnist  for 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News  and  formerly  with  the 
Baltimore  Sun— back  to  Balti¬ 
more  W’here  he  is  associated 
with  the  public  relations  de- 


Gilbert  Bailey,  since  1946 
a  staff  writer  for  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  Sept.  16. 

«  *  * 

Norman  Garis,  77,  editor  of 
the  Summit  (N.  J.)  Herald, 
Sept.  16.  He  had  been  with 
the  paper  for  62  years. 

«  *  * 

Winfred  F.  Whitcomb,  77, 
Chicago  newspaperman  for  50 
years  before  his  retirement  in 
1950,  Sept.  12.  He  had  worked 
for  the  City  News  Bureau,  the 
old  Interocean,  Record-Herald 
and  the  Journal.  He  was  night 
copy  editor  of  the  Sun-Times 
when  he  retired. 

*  *  * 

Chester  Davis,  39,  former 
staff  writer-photographer  for 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
Leader  and  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News,  Sept.  13. 

*  «  « 

Milton  W.  Werschkul,  72, 
retired  50-year  art  director  for 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  Sept. 
12. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Reed,  80,  formerly 
managing  editor  and  in  recent 
years  an  editorial  writer  for  - 
the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle,  Sept.  I 
16.  Mr.  Reed,  who  first  went  to 
work  for  the  Eagle  51  years 
ago  as  a  printer  and  rose  in , 
the  composing  room  to  the  rank ; 
of  foreman,  served  as  managing 
editor  from  1923  to  1942. 

*  * 

Lee  Cronin,  71,  retired  build¬ 
ing  superintendent  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  Sept.  13. 

*  *  * 

Charles  A.  Seltzer,  51, 
brother  of  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  and 
director  of  the  public  relations 
department  of  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross,  Inc.,  Sept.  18.  A  third 
brother,  Robert,  is  financial 
editor  of  the  Press. 


Jack  Pegiies  Dies 

San  Francisco 
John  Edward  Pegues,  40, 
former  assistant  to  the  editor 
and  editorial  writer  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  died 
Sept.  12  of  a  cerebral  hemor¬ 
rhage.  He  had  been  Pacific 
region  public  relations  repre¬ 
sentative  for  New  York  IJfe 
Insurance  Co.  since  1953. 


Two  outstanding  Christmas  Features  to  help  boost  holiday 
circulation  .  .  .  entertain  your  readers!  Unique  in  coloring  con¬ 
tests  THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  CHRISTMAS  COLORING  CON¬ 
TEST  has  the  added  impact  of  rational  prizes  sponsored  by 
NEA.  Over  300  newspapers  participated  in  last  year's  contest 
with  entries  topping  100,000.  Starts  Nov.  25! 

NEA  artist  Walt  Scott  who  writes  and  draws  "The  Little 
People"  Sunday  Comic  Page  has  created  another  intriguing 
CHRISTMAS  STORY  STRIP  for  young  folks.  In  three  weeks' 
releases  starting  Dec.  5. 

Quality  Bonus  Features  Exclusively  for 
NEA  Full  Service  Clients 


1200  West  Third  Street 


Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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Ibrahim  Framarzi  has  just  finished  building  a 
house  in  the  Persian  Gulf  town  of  Dammam, 
Saudi  Arabia.  From  the  ground  up,  brick  by 
brick,  Ibrahim  watched  his  house  take  shape 
from  impersonal  blueprints.  As  everyone  does, 
he  enjoyed  working  out  the  problems  that  go 
along  with  building  a  new  place  to  live.  Ibrahim 
is  a  teacher  at  an  Arabian  American  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  industrial  training  school  in  nearby  Dhah- 
ran  where  he  teaches  Arab  employees  English. 
A  local  Saudi  Arab  contractor  was  chosen  by 
Ibrahim  to  build  the  house.  The  big  problem — 
njoney — was  solved  when  Ibrahim  learned 
from  Aramco's  Community  Development  Divi¬ 
sion  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  could  qualify 
for  a  company  non-interest  bearing  home  loan. 

After  a  busy  day  Ibrahim  can  now  relax  in 
his  cosy  living  room,  surrounded  by  everything 
that  makes  a  house  "home." 


Arabian  American  Oil  Company 

DHAHRAN,  Saudi  Arabia  ^  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Educator  Raps  Editors 


Instruction  Complaint 

By  Vt  illiani  F.  Swindler 

Director,  School  of  Journalism,  Univ.  of  Nebraska 


of  course  offerings  is  highly  covered  the  same  thing;  stu* 
misleading.  The  layman  looks  dents  not  only  pick  up  the  ex- 
over  a  typical  list  and  sees  perience  quickly,  but  they  vol- 
courses  in  advertising,  manage-  untarily  work  longer  and  harder 
ment,  public  relations,  radio  —  not  only  at  the  production 
programming  and  television  of  the  newspaper  or  radio-TV 


program  but  at  digging  up  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  social  sciences 
to  enrich  the  content  of  the 
production. 

Now  to  take  up  the  funda¬ 
mental  problem  of  the  well- 
meaning  practitioner  —  his  gen¬ 
eral  misconception  (or  total 
lack  of  knowledge)  of  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  curricula  and 


broadcasting.  He  fails  to  realize 
that  these  are  course  provisions 
for  different  types  of  journalism 
students  —  that  no  single  stu¬ 
dent  takes  more  than  a  fraction 
of  this  total  offering. 

I  have  just  returned  from  an-  best  and  most  scholarly  studies  The  layman  also  inspects  the 

other  convention  in  which  em-  of  the  history  of  printing — Up-  physical  plants  of  the  larger 

ployers  and  other  newspaper  dike’s  two-volume  work — was  schools  of  joumalism  sees  elab- 

professionals  have  exhorted  the  result  of  a  curriculum  in  orate  laboratories  for  intensiv’e  _  _ _  _ _ 

journalism  educators  to  beware  this  technical  subject  at  Har-  applied  work  in  these  .several  his  equally  mistaken  idea  of  how 
of  overemphasis  on  techniques  vard  University  a  number  of  areas.  Here  he  fails  to  realize  the  goal  of  a  broad  liberal  edu- 
and  to  insure  a  broad  liberal  years  ago.  what  is  a  kind  of  paradox  of  cation  is  attained, 

background  to  joumalism  in-  Well  then,  what  of  reporting  professional  journalism  educa-  There  are  two  fundamental 

.struction.  This  was  the  recurring  and  copyreading?  And  what  of  tion  —  that  the  more  complete  contratlictions  in  the  adminis- 

theme  of  the  speeches  at  the  advertising  salesmanship  ?  Be  it  the  laboratory  facilities  are,  the  tration  of  liberal  education  gen- 
convention  of  the  Association  further  remembered  that  not  less  actual  time  need  be  ear-  erally.  First,  we  are  told  that 
for  Eklucation  in  Journalism  (E  more  than  a  decade  ago  a  com-  marked  in  the  curriculum  for  a  liberal  education  consists  of 
&P,  Sept.  3).  mittee  of  the  American  News-  “technical”  instruction.  This  is  certain  essential  areas  of  study 

These  admonitions  are  always  P^P®r  Publishers  Association,  something  which  many  univer-  —  usually  these  include  instruc- 
well-intentioned,  but  they  are  appointed  to  evaluate  selected  sity  budget  committees  have  tion  in  English  language  and 
deeply  irritating  to  any  com-  courses  in  journalism,  reported  also  failed  to  appreciate;  but  literature,  and  at  least  one 
petent  professional  educator.  In  membership  that  many  the  fact  is  that  the  school  which  foreign  language  and  literature; 

the  first  place,  they  imply,  advanced  reporting  courses  were  operates  a  complete  production  laboratory  science  such  as  chem- 
whether  the  speaker  so  intends  actually  invaluable  seminars  in  (^s  distinguished  from  an  in-  istry,  physics  or  zoology;  social 
or  not,  that  the  joumalism  applied  political  science,  eco-  struction)  laboratory  system  science  such  as  government, 
teacher  somehow  opposes  or  nomics  and  sociology.  can  acquaint  students  with  political  theory,  economics  and 

obstructs  the  process  of  liberal  '^^®  experience  of  many^  a  basic  technical  problems  —  and  the  like;  philosophy  and  the  fine 
education.  In  the  second  place,  copyreading  teacher  will  testify  have  the  lessons  stick  longer  in  arts;  and  perhaps  mathematics 
they  consistently  betray  a  lack  ^  vastly  broadened  under-  the  mind  —  simply  by  having  and  logic.  Then,  having  insisted 
of  understanding  of  what  ac-  standing  of  current  affairs  on  them  at  work  on  an  extra-cur- 


tually  goes  on  in  most  journal¬ 
ism  curricula.  And  in  the  third 
place,  they  reveal  a  naive  con¬ 
cept  of  what  liberal  education 
itself  is,  how  it  is  administered 
and  what  its  problems  are. 

Before  exploring  these  fore¬ 
going  propositions  in  detail,  let 
me  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  so-called  “technique  cours¬ 
es.”  In  this  context,  “technique” 
is  a  weasel  word;  at  its  worst, 
it  implies  a  trade-school  type 
of  instruction  which  is  foreign 
to  curricula  of  higher  learning, 
while  at  its  best  it  suggests  the 
type  of  expert  instruction  in  the 
tools  of  a  profession  such  as  one 
finds  in  various  courses  in  pro- 
fe.s.sional  engineering,  dentistry, 
agriculture,  medicine — or  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  term  is  also  vague 


the  part  of  students  who  com¬ 
plete  the  standard  laboratory 
practice  of  editing  the  wire 
news  of  the  day.  Copyreading 
is  not  a  mechanical  function 
performed  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  a 
thoughtful,  albeit  high-speed, 
e.'timate  of  the  relative  values 
in  the  happenings  of  our  time. 

A  Motivating  Factor 
By  the  same  token,  a  course 
in  advertising  salesmanship  may 
well  be  —  to  use  some  academ¬ 
ic  gobbledegook  —  a  motivat¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  student’s  re¬ 
tention  of  his  previous  study  in 
fields  of  psychology,  art,  and 
business  organization.  It  may, 
or  it  may  not  be.  Any  course, 
in  joumalism  or  in  the  liberal 
arts,  is  mechanical  and  arid  if 
taught  without  imagination  and 


ricular  or  non-credit  basis. 

Complete  Plant 

The  University  of  Missouri 
learned  long  ago  that  it  paid 
rich  educational  dividends  to 
have  a  complete  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  plant  as  its  laboratory; 
fundamentals  of  news,  adver¬ 
tising  and  management  “rubbed 
off”  on  journalism  majors  whose 
formal  course  work  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  in  liberal  arts  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were 
helping  produce  the  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

Those  universities  which  — 
like  Nebraska  —  have  embarked 
upon  a  television  curriculum 
tied  in  with  a  university-owned 
and  operated  station,  have  dis- 


(Continued  on  page  48) 


— it  means  all  things  to  all  men,  competence.  But  as  for  applied 
or  it  means  different  things  to  courses  in  journalism  being 
different  men.  “technical”  in  the  worst  sense, 

•Technique’  Courses  Discussed  simply  does  not  follow.  Or  as 

someone  in  college  circles  once 
What  are  the  “technique  asked,  what  is  so  all-fired  “cul- 
courses  ?  Typography  and  tural”  about  a  laboratory  course 


photography?  But  many  insti¬ 
tutions  which  do  not  even  offer 
formal  journalism  instruction 
consider  these  to  be  important 
studies  in  applied  art;  many  art 


in  chemistry  where  you  spend 
so  much  of  your  time  making 
glass  retorts. 

Finally,  in  this  matter  of 
“techniques,”  the  professional 


If  you  have  international  business 
I  interests  associated  with  publishinq, 

I  printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
I  radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news- 
<  paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re- 
:  lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


departments,  indeed,  rank  them  addressing  the  educator  (who  is 
among  the  studio  (i.e.,  labors-  also  a  professional,  both  in 
forj-)  experiences  of  greatest  education  and  in  practical  jour- 
value  to  their  students.  Be  it  re-  nalism)  should  be  warned  that 
membered  also  that  one  of  the  a  mere  glance  at  a  catalog  list 
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NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 


far  as  the  non-mathematician  have  sought  to  remedy  matters 
ever  gets  if  he  gets  that  far)  by  making  their  “technical” 
will  even  attempt  to  acquaint  courses  in  reporting  and  copy- 
him  with  number  theory,  sets,  reading  into  the  kind  of  applied 
functions,  etc. — much  less  make  seminar  in  social  sciences,  etc., 
him  understand  how  these  are  the  ANPA  committee  com- 
the  tools  (i.  e.  techniques)  of  mended, 
abstract  reasoning. 

This  theory  is  based  —  to 
use  a  term  from  elementary  Readings 
logic,  one  of  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  ingredients  of  a  liberal  system  by  requiring  students 
education — upon  a  monumental  to  read,  under  tutorial  guidance, 
non-sequitur.  It  simply  does  in  fields  in  which  they  do  not 
not  follow  that  courses  in  sci-  take  residence  work,  and  to  read 
ence  or  mathematics,  as  these  up  on 

are  taught  in  the  majority  of  even  in  those  courses  which 
American  institutions,  do  any-  they  do  take  —  has  brought  al- 
thing  of  the  sort  suggested  mo.st  unanimous  endorsement 
above.  They  are  intended,  al-  from  editors  and  educators, 
most  exclusively,  to  prepare  Specialists  Sought 

prospective  majors  for  the  sec-  gy  now  I  know  that  there 
ond  course  m  science  or  math-  jjj.g  readers  who  are  impatient 
ematics,  and  so  on.  They  do  not  the  floor  and  say  what 

make  any  provision  for  the  non-  j  ^ave  been  talking  about  in 

major  in  other  words,  the  foregoing  paragraphs  does 

student  who  is  seeking  a  gen-  „gt  fit  their  notion  of  broad 

eral  understanding  of  many  background  education  at  all.  I 
fields  of  knowledge  as  a  means  know— because  whenever  I  have 
to  a  broad  liberal  education.  talked  for  more  than  a  moment 
A  number  of  institutions  have  or  two  with  these  editor-advo- 
long  recognized  this  contradic-  cates  I  have  seen  that  what 
tion  in  higher  learning.  they  really  want  of  journalism 

Most  journalism  schools  have  graduates  is  not  broad  general 
sciences.  Or  that  the  first  course  also  recognized  the  aforesaid  education  but  intensive  special- 

in  college  algebra  (which  is  as  fundamental  contradiction,  and  ized  training. 

The  country  weekly 
(when  he  isn’t  looking  for 
practical  printer)  wants  a  man 
or  woman  skilled  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  in  agriculture.  The  city  of  law  or  journalism  uses  the 
editor  of  a  daily  wants  someone  background  of  the  social  studies 
trained  in  municipal  govern-  as  its  raw  material — just  as  the 
ment,  public  works  administra-  school  of  medicine  draws  upon 
tion  and  the  like.  A  radio  news  the  student’s  pre-professional 
editor  may  be  looking  for  train-  work  in  bacteriology  and  zoolo- 
ing  in  current  history  and  fine  gy,  or  the  school  of  engineer- 
arts — or  at  worst  he  may  want  ing  relies  upon  previous  under- 
a  drama-trained  individual  who  graduate  instruction  in  chemis- 
can  put  on  a  news  “show.”  try  and  physics. 

In  this  matter,  too,  there  is  This,  then,  is  the  true  func- 
a  fundamental  problem  in  tion  of  the  professional  school 
higher  education,  and  the  typi-  —whether  it  be  a  school  of 
cal  school  of  journalism  is  try-  journalism,  law,  engineering, 


Educator  Raps 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


The  University  of  Nebraska’s  labor  movement,  the  practical 
current  experiment  in  Directed  politics  of  union  organization, 
which  seeks  to  and  the  legislative  machinery 
plug  the  gaps  in  the  elective  for  labor-management  concilia¬ 
tion. 

He  may  take  an  advanced 
course  in  legislative  processes 
and  still  not  be  able  to  trace 
the  background  subjects  fha  path  of  a  bill  through  the 
city  council.  And  I  defy  you  to 
find  for  me,  in  the  curricula  of 
most  universities,  any  social 
science  course  which  will  in¬ 
troduce  him  to  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  flood  con¬ 
trol  and  erosion — a  subject  of 
vital  importance  to  that  geo¬ 
graphical  majority  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  bases  its  whole 
economy  upon  agriculture. 

Raw  .Material 

Granted — every  educated  per¬ 
son  in  a  democracy  perhaps 
ought  to  know  about  the  prac¬ 
tical  details  of  his  goveriunent 
and  courts  and  tax  system,  but 
only  professionals  like  newsmen 
and  attorneys,  who  use  this 
editor  knowledge  in  their  daily  work, 
a  definitely  require  such  instruc¬ 
tion  in  their  formal  course  of 
study.  The  professional  school 
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their  careers — and  to  prepare 
those  who  pass  the  screening 
in  the  responsible  use  of  both 
general  and  specialized  educa¬ 
tion  in  arts  and  science.  This 
is  why  any  conscientious  edu¬ 
cator  resents  the  practioner’s 
advice  to  “give  them  more 
liberal  arts” — because  he  knows 
that  the  speaker  does  not  know 
that  journalism  students  al¬ 
ready  are  getting  more  training 
(and  more  effective  training)  « 
liberal  arts  than  the  average 
liberal  arts  major.  If  such  » 
speaker  can  find  a  specific  jour¬ 
nalism  school  where  this  is  not 
true,  then  I  shall  join  him  i® 
his  complaint. 
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CLASSIHED  CLINIC 


Still  Greener  Fields  Seen 
For  Want  Ad  Business 


Williamsport,  Pa. 

Want  ads  have  had  the  big¬ 
gest  growth  of  all  major  forms 
of  newspaper  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  quarter  century, 

I  according  to  Prof.  Donald  W. 

I  Davis,  head  of  the  Department 

of  Advertising  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  Clas- 
i  sified  Clinic  of  the  Pennsylva- 

i  nia  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  here.  Sept.  12,  Prof. 

Davis  called  attention  to  “the 
natural  growth  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  because  of  expanding 
population,  income,  and  personal 
needs.” 

He  stated,  “Since  1930  Media 
Records’  figures  show  that  in 
52  U.  S.  cities  measured,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  has  increased 
slightly  more  than  100%,  while 
total  newspaper  advertising  in¬ 
creased  but  56%.”  During  the 
same  period,  he  said,  the  coun¬ 
try’s  population  growth  was 
32%. 

The  prospect  of  a  continuing 
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growth  of  population,  income, 
and  living  standards.  Prof. 
Davis  declared,  should  make 
“the  naturally  ‘green  fields’  of 
classified  advertising  even 
greener  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Mass  Production  Spur 
America  has  thrived  on  mass 
production  because  of  mass  de¬ 
mand  created  by  large-scale  ad¬ 
vertising,  according  to  L.  F. 
Newmyer,  advertising  director 
of  the  Toledo  Blade,  who  said 
economic  changes  caused  by 
World  War  II  increased  the 
public’s  use  and  understanding 
of  newspaper  want  ads  “by 
leaps  and  bounds.” 

He  specifically  attributed  it  to 
population  increase,  a  “home 
hunting  movement”  due  to  a 
shift  in  population,  and  the 
past  war-created  scarcities  of 
merchandise. 

People  will  continue  to  be 
heavy  want  ad  users,  he  de¬ 
clared,  so  long  as  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  educated  to  the  use  of 
them  by  energetic  newspaper 
promotion. 

10- Year  Growth 
Adhering  to  an  old  axiom  in 
management  that  says  “Get  Out 
while  the  Going  is  Good,”  Mr. 
Newmyer  said,  he  tried  it  him¬ 
self  10  years  ago. 

“I  had  finished  some  15  years 
as  Qassified  Advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Blade,”  he  related. 
“I  took  over  when  we  were  a 
second  paper,  worked  it  into 
first,  helped  run  the  other  fel¬ 
low  out  of  business,  and  found 
ourselves  alone  in  the  field. 

“Classified  volume  had  reached 
a  new  high,  and  I  had  a 
feeling  that  there  was  no  place 


to  go  and  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
get  out  while  the  going  was 
good.  I  jockeyed  myself  into  a 
new  job  on  the  same  paper, 
and  left  Classified  in  a  blaze 
of  glory. 

“I  was  quietly  laughing  up 
my  sleeve  at  my  assistant,  who 
was  made  manager  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  He  would  never  tie 
ME.  I  felt  a  little  conscience- 
stricken  at  having  unloaded  an 
impossible  job  on  his  shoulders. 

“Yet  somehow  or  other,  dur¬ 
ing  the  10  or  12  years  I  have 
been  out  of  classified,  it  has 
DOUBLED  in  volume  and 
TRIPLED  i  n  revenue.  U  n  - 
dreamed  of  ‘new  highs’  have 
been  reached.  My  successor 
made  such  a  great  record  that 
he  was  made  Retail  Advertising 
Manager,  and  our  present  Clas¬ 
sified  manager  is  making  us 
both  look  like  a  couple  of 
pikers.  His  figures  look  like  the 
National  Debt. 

“But  he’s  smarter  than  I 
was.  He  KNOWS  that  the  rec¬ 
ord  breaking  volume  of  today 
will  look  like  peanuts  in  an¬ 
other  10  years — and  he’s  plan¬ 
ning  along  those  lines. 

Continual  Education 

“The  job  of  continually  edu¬ 
cating  the  masses  to  the  value 
of  want  ads  is  an  ever  present 
job.  Only  too  often  it  is  over¬ 
looked  in  the  shuffle,  and  that 
simply  spells  LOST  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY.  Use  as  much  promo¬ 
tion  space  in  your  own  paper 
as  you  can  sell  your  publisher 
to  give  you.  Don’t  use  it  just 
to  sell  a  few  want  ads.  Aim  it, 
rather  to  create  a  better  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  your 
readers  as  to  the  services  want 
ads  render  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  they  offer.  Stress  the  di¬ 
versification  of  your  want  ad 
columns — their  human  interest 
.  .  .  treat  the  various  classifi¬ 
cation  groups  one  at  a  time 
and  aim  to  change  just  number 
of  people  to  number  of  Want 
Ad  users. 


“You  may  have  noticed  that 
I  often  use  WANT  ADS  instead 
of  CLASSIFIED.  I’m  just  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  wish  that 
we  would  go  back  to  just  call- 
ing  ’em  Want  Ads. 

“The  telephone  book  has  a 
CLASSIFIED  directory.  Yon 
are  CLASSIFIED  when  you  go 
into  the  Armed  Forces.  It  seems 
that  everything  is  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  one  way  or  another — but 
there  is  only  ONE  place  to  find 
a  WANT  AD — and  that’s  in  a 
NEWSPAPER. 

“And  they  actually  ARE 
want  ads.  They  are  read  and 
used  only  when  someone 
WANTS  something.  They 
WANT  a  job  or  they  WANT 
help.  They  WANT  a  used  car 
or  they  WANT  to  sell  one. 
They  WANT  a  house  to  live  in 
or  they  WANT  to  sell  one  they 
have.  Want  Ads  exist  because 
people  are  always  WANTING 
something.  Why  not  call  ’em  by 
their  right  name? 

“Then,  instead  of  being  called 
CAMS,  you’d  be  known  as 
WAMS — and  that  ain’t  bad 
either!” 

Real  Estate  Boom 

Growth  of  American  com¬ 
munities  is  directly  related  to 
the  essential  role  played  by 
newspaper  advertising  in  the 
selling,  buying  and  building  of 
real  estate. 

This  was  part  of  the  theme 
presented  by  Ralph  H.  Sides, 
CAM,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

His  presentation  on  real 
estate  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  included  color  slides 
showing  air  views  of  housing 
and  industrial  areas  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  gigantic  operation 
of  real  estate  in  the  nation. 

Self-Censorship  Best 

“Self-Censorship”  by  news¬ 
papers  is  the  answer  to  stamp¬ 
ing  out  any  misleading  adver¬ 
tising  that  creeps  in  the  want 
ad  columns,  maintained  Charles 
R.  Jessop,  CAM,  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Herald-Mail.  He  advised 
newspapers  to  keep  up  their 
guard  against  dishonest  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“Let  us  always  place  our¬ 
selves  in  the  position  of  the 
reader,”  Mr.  Jessop  urged.  “Ask 
ourselves  these  questions:  Do  I 
understand  the  advertisement! 
Is  it  misleading?  Would  I  be 
subject  to  any  risk  or  embar¬ 
rassment  if  I  answered  the  ad? 
If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive;  let’s  not  accept  it.” 

He  went  on  to  say  “99%  of 
our  advertisers  are  honest  and 
above  board.  However,  we  must 
be  vigilant  for  the  unscrupulous 
1%.” 
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Last  year,  55,500  were  killed  and  1,960,000  injured  in  U.S.  traffic  accidents 


Reports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1955 
point  to  an  even  more  dreadful  total  this  year 


Who  is  responsible? 

Poor  roads  were  a  contributory  cause  of  many  of  this  year’s  crashes. 
Loose  traffic  laws  and  slack  enforcement  get  some  of  the  blame. 

Most  of  the  casualties,  however,  were  the  fault  of  drivers  and 
pedestrians  in  control  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  accidents. 
They  were  driving  too  fast,  or  trying  to  beat  a  changing  signal, 
or  hogging  the  right-of-way.  They  were  jaywalking,  or 
crossing  a  street  in  a  day-dream. 

There  probably  is  a  need  for  safer  streets  and  highways,  for  tighter 
traffic  laws  and  law  enforcement  in  your  city  and  your  state. 

But  the  final  solution  to  the  accident  problem  is  up  to 
your  readers-  -the  drivers  and  the  pedestrians. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies  Hartford,  Connecticut 
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Frank  Graham  of  the  New  man,  watched  the  proceedings 
Y'ork  Journal- American,  in-  with  a  detached,  calm  view, 
•separable  companions,  were  “These  weigh-ins  are  pretty 
chatting  with  friends.  much  all  alike.”  Hearst  News- 

For  that  matter,  everywhere  papers’  director  of  photography 
you  looked  you  saw  pi'ominent  said.  “It’s  the  usual  rat  race  of 
sportswriters.  They  were  dis-  jockeying  for  position.  Notice 
tinguishable  from  the  current  how  Schulman  is  talking  with 
and  ex-pug.s,  deputy  commis-  the  TV  guy.  They’re  trying  to 
sioners,  press  agents,  trainers,  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
managers  and  assorted  onlook-  where  each  will  he  when  the 
Pat  Burns  of  the  New  York  championship,  and  it’s  doubtful  ei’s  in  attendance  only  by  virtue  .shooting  starts.” 

Times,  nattily  dressed  in  white,  that  the  reporters  minded  the  of  curled  right  upper  lips,  and  It  was  impossible  to  hear 
tieless  .shirt  and  seemingly  in  di.'-crimination.  the  absence  of  cauliflowers.  Bob  what  Schulman  and  the  TV  man 

fine  fighting  shape,  give  or  take  They  rate  photographers  as  a  Cooke,  .eports  editor  of  the  Tri-  were  saying,  but  Sam  was  seen 
a  bulge,  was  seated  on  the  edge  zany  crow  anyway  and  probably  bune,  was  by  far  the  most  hand-  nodding  his  head  pleasantly  in 

of  the  special  weigh-in  plat-  welcomed  the  chance  to  be  out  some.  the  other’s  direction,  and  in  a 

form,  waiting  with  other  cam-  of  elbow  reach,  if  not  beyond  Pat  Burns  was  in  equally  minute  or  so  each  went  back  to 
eramen  for  the  appearance  of  hearing  of  the  photographers’  good  company.  Sharing  rib  his  comer,  ready  for  action. 
Marciano  and  Moore.  babbling  din.  space  with  him  were  Vincent  “You  see,”  Dick  .said,  “they’ve 

He  saw  a  friend  and  walked  Besides,  some  of  the  edge  had  Lopez  of  the  Journal- American,  worked  it  out.  It’s  just  a  matter 
over  to  say  hello,  dodging  in  been  taken  off  for  the  reporters,  James  Kavallines  of  the  Tri-  of  both  getting  the  shots  they 

and  out  of  photographic  equip-  since  they  knew  the  fight  had  bune,  Sam  Schulman  of  INP,  want.  First  they’ll  have  the 

ment  which  was  surrounded  by  been  postponed  until  Sept.  21.  John  Lindsay  of  AP,  and  others  fighters  face  one  way,  then  the 
wooden  horses  such  as  the  pol-  The  only  news  they  got  was  that  — altogether  about  25  still,  TV  other,  so  both  will  be  satisfied.” 
ice  use  at  parades  to  keep  the  Marciano  weighed  188^4  and  and  newsreel  cameramen.  Once  the  assault  by  flashbulb 

citizenry  in  line.  Moore  188  and  that  both  fighters  Once  they  had  set  up  within  began,  however,  it  was  apparent 

“This  is  the  only  time  the  undergo  a  second  phy-  the  enclosure,  it  was  a  waiting  the  photographers  wouldn’t  be 

photographers  get  a  break,”  he  their  hotel  rooms  the  game.  Just  before  Marciano  and  easily  satisfied.  Countless  pic- 

quipped  pointing  at  the  horses.  morning.  Moore  .showed  up,  someone  test-  tures  were  made,  then  came  a 

“They’re  put  up  to  keep  the  re-  writers  relaxed  their  ed  the  mike.  When  the  fighters  lull,  and  Rocky  and  Archie  put 

porters  out.”  guards  a  bit  and  stood  around  went  up  on  the  platform,  the  their  clothes  on  and  started  off. 

talking.  Over  there  was  Jimmy  photographers  tested  their  This  prompted  a  cry  in  unison 
Flesh  Ceremony  Cannon  of  the  New  York  Post,  voices.  from  the  photographers;  Hey, 

This  was  the  weighing-of-  outstanding  in  a  checkered  For  what  seemed  like  minutes,  not  yet,  hey,  hey  and  hey.  The 
flesh  ceremony  at  Madison  sports  cap.  On  the  far  side’  of  all  you  could  hear  was:  “Over  fighters  stopped  and  looked 
Square  Garden,  Sept.  20,  high  the  foyer.  Red  Smith  of  the  here.  Rocky — that’s  it.  Rocky,  around.  Rocky’s  expression 
noon,  for  the  heavyweight  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Rocky — look  over  here — atta-  didn’t  change,  but  Archie  seem- 

boy.  Now  hold  it.  Hey,  Archie  ed  a  bit  annoyed.  Both  obliged, 
— wait  now.  That’s  it.  Hey — .”  though.  Rocky  slipped  out  of  his 

A  weigh-in  is  a  mad  thing —  robe  and  Archie  took  off  his 
all  at  once  mad.  There  the  fight-  blue  bu.siness-suit  coat, 
ers  stood.  Rocky  nonchalant  and  When  this  second  ses.sion  was 
Archie  wearing  a  grin  longer  over,  there  wasn’t  a  drop  of 
than  his  reach,  and  the  voices  perspiration  on  either  heavy- 
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Leslie  Dodds  Catehes  Sea  Dart 
Explosion  in  Sequenee  with 
Sj)eed  Graphic  and  Grafinatic 

Here  is  Leslie’s  graphic  account  of  his  once- 
in-a-lifetime  experience.  “On  many  occa¬ 
sions  I  have  been  able  to  get  pictures  by 
being  able  to  change  film  quickly.  Now  I 
have  the  pictures  to  prove  that  it  can  be 
done  faster  than  1  ever  believed  possible. 
The  Sea  Dart  explosion  occurred  during  a 
press  showing  of  three  different  planes  built 
by  Convair.  I  was  armed  with  a  Speed 
Graphic  equipped  with  a  20  inch  lens.  1 
took  a  picture  of  the  Sea  Dart  taking  off 
( Photo  1 ) ,  and  watched  it  disappear  into 
the  haze.  The  Sea  Dart  was  to  climb  to 
4000  feet,  make  a  pass  at  the  crowd  and 
return  for  a  landing.  The  boatman  spotted  the  plane  and  I  began 
to  track  it  in  my  wire  view  finder.  Suddenly  the  Sea  Dart  faltered! 

1  fired!  (Photo  2).  Without  taking  my  eyes  off  the  plane  I  changed 
my  Grafmatic,  rolled  my  focal  plane  shutter,  pulled  the  slide.  Boom! 
The  Sea  Dart  blew  into  a  million  pieces  ( Photo  3 ) .  ( Movie  film 
of  the  accident  estimates  a  1 .7  second  time  interval  between  pictures 

2  and  3).  I  shot  the  ball  of  fire  hitting  the  water  (Photo  4)  and 
then  snapped  the  debris  falling  from  the  sky  (Photo  5).  Without 
the  Grafmatic  it  would  not  have  been  possible.” 

Leslie  Dodds’  Sea  Dart  explosion  picture  won  first  prize  in  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  contest.  It  placed 
second  in  the  Califomia-Nevada  Associated  Press  Contest.  Nation¬ 
ally  it  won  third  place  in  Editor  and  Publisher’s  contest,  third  place 
in  NPPA,  and  first  place  in  Sigma  Delta  Phi. 

His  career  as  a  photographer  began  after  service  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II.  Starting  out  in  portrait  and  commercial  pho¬ 
tography,  he  switched  to  press  photography  for  the  Saginaw  (Mich¬ 
igan)  News.  As  Leslie  explains,  “I  found  I  was  always  chasing  fire 
engines  or  just  happening  to  be  on  hand  at  an  accident.”  Apparently 
this  still  holds  true  today  for  Leslie  A.  Dodds  and  his  Speed  Graphic. 


The  Grofmaiic  Sheet  Film  Holder  con¬ 
tains  six  sheet  films,  yet  is  only  o  frac¬ 
tion  thicker  than  on  ordinary  film  holder 
containing  two  sheets.  Film  change  is 
lightning  fast  for  rapid  picture-taking 
and  sequence  shots.  Its  action  is  pre¬ 
cise,  smooth  and  foolproof. 

All  Sea  Dart  photos  supplied  through  courtesy  of  The  San  Diego  Union. 
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CIRCULATION 


Jefferson  Gives  Pointers 
On  Carrier  Boy  Training 


By  Ceorge  A.  Brandenburg 


C.  K.  (Ken)  Jefferson,  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
md  Tribune,  has 
again  turned 
author.  This 
time  he  has 
come  up  with 
a  “king  size” 
book  on  “Carri¬ 
er  Leadership” 
which  should  be 
a  “must”  for 
every  district 
manager  and 
circulation  di-  Jefferson 
rector. 

In  his  book  (C.  K.  Jefferson 
Publications,  price  $5.00),  Mr. 
Jefferson  passes  along  the  skills 
and  techniques  of  newspaper 
carrier  leadership  gleaned  dur¬ 
ing  his  38-year  career  with  the 
R&T. 

Clovers  Long  Experience 

“The  book  has  just  grown,” 
he  explains  on  the  jacket  of  the 


Print  it  in 
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print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay- 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

^  2621  West  54lh  Street 
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new  manual.  “Many  years  ago 
I  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
notes  of  experiences,  of  ideas 
that  worked,  and  procedures 
that  were  effective.  Upwards  of 
a  year  ago  I  began  putting  the 
notes  together  and  this  book 
is  the  result.” 

In  essence,  the  above  quote 
is  a  thumbnail  review  of  “Car¬ 
rier  Leadership.”  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  new  book  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  as  well  as  inter¬ 
esting,  discussion  of  all  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  carrier-sales¬ 
man  training.  Many  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  cited  are  “case  his¬ 
tories”  from  the  R&T  opera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  seen  the 
R&T  carrier  organization  grow 
from  500  to  more  than  6,000 
carrier-salesmen,  whose  routes 
fan  out  across  the  whole  state 
of  Iowa.  “Jeff,”  incidentally,  be¬ 
lieves  he  was  the  first  to  estab¬ 
lish  “carrier-salesman”  (in  the 
early  ’20’s)  as  a  more  accurate 
designation  of  a  boy  engaged 
in  route  work. 

Major  Divisions 

The  book  is  divided  into 
seven  major  headings:  Part  I — 
Exciting  Challenger  in  Car¬ 
rier  Leader.ship;  Part  II — 
Thirty  Tips  on  Good  Leader¬ 
ship;  Part  III — You  Are  a 
Sales  Manager;  Part  IV — The 
New  Carrier  Salesman  Is  Your 
Proud  Handiwork;  Part  V — 
Leadership  Responsibility  Is 
Continuous;  Part  VI — Words  of 


Wisdom  (including  notes  from 
Spring  “tune-up”  meetings); 
and  Part  VII — How  Boys  Have 
Benefited  From  Route  Experi¬ 
ence. 

Value  of  such  a  book  can  be 
measured  in  many  ways.  Men 
who  learn  and  adopt  proven 
methods  can  become  more  val¬ 
uable  to  their  own  circulation 
departments.  Publishers  will 
benefit  as  a  result  of  their  car¬ 
rier  organizations  scoring  more 
effective  results  and  their  cir¬ 
culation  departments  making 
fewer  costlier  mistakes.  Prop¬ 
erly-trained  boys  will  be  given 
a  wholesome  and  beneficial  ex¬ 
perience  as  carrier-salesmen. 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  the  author 
of  several  previous  booklets 
and  selling  plans  designed  for 
study  courses  in  carrier  leader¬ 
ship,  including  a  booklet  for 
carriers  entitled  “Making  Mon¬ 
ey  on  a  Newspaper  Route.”  As 
a  youth,  he'  carried  Chicago 
papers  in  suburban  Hinsdale, 
Ill.  In  his  38  years  at  the 
R&T,  he  has  been  a  district  and 
agency  manager,  and  since 
1920  has  had  a  management 
role  in  the  development  of  the 
carrier  organization.  He  is  now 
assistant  circulation  manager 
under  Ernie  Schwartz. 

“Jeff”  is  equally  well  known 
in  circulation  circles,  having 
served  since  1932  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  was  president  of  the 
Central  States  association  in 
1930-31.  He  is  also  a  director  of 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  representing 
Central  States  on  the  board. 

Sales  Pitch  Rewarded 

Speaking  of  enthusiasm,  the 
.-^ales  talk  of  Norman  Klink, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  News  car¬ 
rier,  so  impressed  Bernard 
Bulkley,  manager  of  a  woman’s 
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shop,  that  the  latter  invited  th; 
young  salesman  to  give  hij 
sales  talk  before  the  weekly 
store  meeting  of  sales  clerk 
personnel. 

Mr.  Bulkley  told  his  sales 
.staff  he  wanted  to  show  them 
“how  good  somebody  is  whet 
he  really  knows  and  trusts  his 
product.” 

Young  Klink  was  not  only 
happy  to  comply,  but  he  sold 
19  new  subscriptions  after  mak¬ 
ing  his  sales  pitch. 

Pocono  Manor  Unhurt 

Pocono  Manor  Inn,  site  of 
the  Inter-State  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  conven¬ 
tion,  Oct.  9-11,  was  unscathed 
by  the  recent  flood  waters. 
President  B.  Herbert  Reynolds, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Swwpaper*,  as¬ 
sures  Inter-State  members  that 
everything  will  be  in  “apple  pie 
order”  for  the  meeting. 

• 

Active  Realty  Tracts 
Daily’s  Map  Feature 

Oakland,  Calif. 

National  Home  Week  re¬ 
ceived  the  full  treatment  from 
the  Oakland  Tribune  which 
printed  a  20-page  section.  Sept. 
11,  presenting  54  tracts  in 
.\lameda  and  Contra  Costa 
Counties. 

The  section  retains  its  value 
to  both  advertisers  and  readers 
long  after  publication  because 
it  featui'es  detailed  maps  show¬ 
ing  the  locations  of  and  routes 
to  the  54  active  tracts  now  on 
the  market. 

• 

On  6-Day  Schedule 

Artesia,  N.  M. 

The  Artesia  Advocate  has 
announced  it  would  l)egin  pub¬ 
lication  six  days  a  week,  it- 
storing  its  Monday  afternoon 
edition  and  issuing  a  paper 
every  day  but  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  F.  M.  Shaver,  general 
manager,  said  the  additional 
paper  would  result  in  no  extra 
charge  to  subscribers. 


Card  ol  Thanks 

We  the  Manufacturers  wish  t* 
thank  the  News  Dealers  of  ChiesfS 
and  Suburbs,  The  Chiesgo-Ameri- 
ican  Carriers  Association,  and 
especially.  The  Chicago  Daily  New* 
for  the  fine  cooperation  we  ha” 
received  in  the  use  of  our  prodstt* 
for  newspaper  protection  on  rsiar 
and  snowy  days,  | 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  nett  , 
that  our  W'aaed  Newspaper  Bap 
and  Sheets  are  keeping  'he  news-  | 
papers  of  Greater  Chicago  eWss 
and  dry  the  year  ’round. 

J.  HALSTEAD  &  CO. 

DOLTON,  ILL. 
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LOOK: 

600  Lines 
an  hour 
from 
lane! 


Nearly  everyone  in  the  printing  business  knows 
rush  periods.  Rush  days  . . .  rush  weeks  . .  .  rush 
months.  Usually  rush  means  over-time.  Up  go 
expenses. 

Is  there  a  way  to  ease  the  problem? 

Certainly.  The  answer  is  in  the  silhouette  pic¬ 
ture.  p\)r  here  is  a  lineeasting  machine  turning 
out  600  lines  of  type  an  hour  ...automatically. 
That’s  because  the  machine  is  equipped  with  a 
Teletypesetter  Operating  Unit  and  that  means 
over-time  costs  can  be  cut  way  down  or  even 
eliminated.  You  see,  with  a  TTS  System  you  get 
twice  as  much  type  hour-for-hour  as  with  manual 
linecasting.  And,  at  lower  cost  per  line. 

Feletypesetter ’operation  is  simple.  Copy  is  pre¬ 
pared  on  a  high  speed  Perforator  in  tape  form. 


TELEiyPESETTER 

0 


A  good  touch-typist  can  punch  tape  at  speeds  of 
400  or  more  lines  per  hour.  Then,  the  tape  feeds 
into  the  Teletypesetter  Operating  Unit  installed 
on  a  linecasting  machine.  Type  is  cast  automa¬ 
tically!  400  or  more  lines  an  hour  on  a  standard 
machine.  600  or  more  on  a  high  speed  linecaster. 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  complete  in¬ 
formation  «)n  how  Teletypesetter  can  DOUBLE 
your  OUTPUT  of  type. 


TELETYPESEHER  CORPORATION.  DEPT.  E  9 

2752  N.  CLYBOURN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  information  on  how  Teletypesetter  ran 
DOUBI.K  my  OUTPUT  of  tyiM-. 

Name _ _ _ _  _ - 

Company.  -  - - - 

Address _ _  -  _ 

City _ _ Zone _ State - 
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The  Lutherans 
Will  Be  Making 
News  in  1956-57! 


The  United  Lutheran  Church 
i  n  America  —  largest  Lu¬ 
theran  body  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica — will  conduct  the  most 
vigorous  evangelism  mission 


in  its  history  during  1956 
and  1957.  In  hundreds  of 
communities  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada, 
the  Lutheran  Evangelism 
Mission  will  be  making  news. 
Rooted  in  Scripture,  em¬ 
powered  by  prayer,  centered 
i  n  the  congregation,  the 
forthcoming  evangelism  pro¬ 
gram  will  mobilize  2,250,000 
pastors  and  laymen  of  more 
than  4,500  congregations. 
The  Church  earnestly  seeks 
the  help  and  cooperation  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  making  this 
continent  -  wide  evangelism 
mission  effective. 


A 


nnouncin^ .... 

1.  Triennial  Convention  of  the 
Women’*  Missionary  Society  of 
the  United  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  Cleveland,  Oct.  1-5, 
1955. 

2.  20th  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  United  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  HarrisburK,  Pa.,  Oct. 
10-17,  1956. 

3.  T  h  1  r  d  Assembly.  Lutheran 
World  Federation,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Auk.  16-25,  1957. 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

Saluting  National  Newspaper 
Week,  Oct.  1  to  8,  and  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  the  United 
Lutheran  Church  will  present 
“Trial  by  Error,”  the  story  of 
John  Peter  Zenger,  crusading 
Lutheran  editor,  over  more  than 
300  stations  in  the  “Let  There 
Be  Light”  radio  series  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches 
the  week-end  of  Oct,  8  and  9. 
See  your  local  radio  listing  for 
time  and  station. 


For  Free  Press  Information  Book¬ 
let  about  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  write:  Department  of  Press, 
Radio  and  Television. 

THE  UNITED  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 

231  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 


State  Court 
Picture  Ban 
Up  for  Action 

Madison,  Wis, 
Opposition  was  expressed  by 
three  Wisconsin  press  organiza¬ 
tions  Sept.  14  over  a  section  of 
a  proposed  new  Wisconsin  Crim¬ 
inal  Code  that  would  bar  news- 
paper  photographers  from 
courtrooms,  except  during  re¬ 
cesses  or  before  a  trial  com¬ 
mences. 

The  code  was  written  by  a 
special  committee  of  judges,  at¬ 
torneys  and  legislators  and  the 
photo  provision  was  added  at 
the  request  of  several  judges 
and  attorneys. 

Editors  Will  Oppose 
Marshall  Atkinson,  Eau  Claire 
publisher  and  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 
League,  said  that  organization 
was  opposed  to  such  restrictions. 
“They  are  a  step  backwards  and 
should  be  stricken  from  the 
code,”  he  said. 

Associated  Press  managing 
editors,  through  their  president, 
Roy  Bangsberg,  La  Crosse,  said 
the  organization  would  discuss 


the  proposed  change  at  their 
meetings  in  October  and  proba¬ 
bly  would  go  on  record  in  op¬ 
position  to  it. 

Weekly  newspapers,  too,  join¬ 
ed  the  opposition.  Carl  A.  Zielke, 
secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association,  said  his  or¬ 
ganization  would  fight  any  such 
change  in  the  state  criminal 
law. 

William  A.  Platz,  Wisconsin 
assistant  attorney  general,  said 
the  photo  provision  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  its  code  of  judi¬ 
cial  ethics  on  the  contention 
that  taking  photographs  during 
a  trial  detracts  from  the  dig^nity 
of  court  proceedings. 

The  present  Wisconsin  law 
prohibits  recordings  or  trans¬ 
criptions  of  voices  of  partici¬ 
pants  in  court  proceedings.  The 
taking  of  photographs  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  each  judge; 
most  judges  permit  photograph¬ 
ers  to  operate  if  they  do  not  dis¬ 
turb  proceedings.  There  is  no 
statute  covering  TV  camera¬ 
men. 

Mr.  Platz  said  an  incident  in 
a  Milwaukee  courtroom  preci¬ 
pitated  consideration  of  the  ban. 
He  said  a  television  camera¬ 
man  filmed  the  preliminary  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  defendant  and 
disrupted  the  proceedings. 
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Two  things  I  like  here 
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.  .  .  remarks  the  stereo  staff’s  recent  recruit.  “One  is 
that  I’m  working  with  a  fine,  pleasant  bunch  and  the 
other  is  that  you  use  Certifieds,  the  smoothest  working 
mat  I  ever  handled.” 

“Swell,”  answers  Foreman  Fred,  “But  did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  that  having  a  smooth  working  mat 
is  one  of  the  things  that  keeps  the  stereo  crew  pleas¬ 
ant  and  happy?  A  run  of  bad  results  and  a  little 
crabbing  from  out  front  and  they  wouldn’t  be  nearly 
so  pleasant.” 


for  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  555  Fifth  Av«nu«,  Dept.  P,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Platz  said  there  was  uni¬ 
versal  agreement  in  the  codify¬ 
ing  committee  on  a  proposal  to 
ban  TV.  On  the  extension  of 
the  ban  to  news  photographers, 
he  said,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  controversy. 

The  15-member  committee 
debated  last  May  4  on  the  news 
photography  provision  when 
Circuit  Judge  Gerald  Boileau  of 
Wausau,  chairman  of  the  code 
committee,  moved  to  strike  the 
section  banning  photographers. 
His  motion  lost,  12  to  3. 

Municipal  Judge  Herbert  C. 
Steffes,  Milwaukee,  then  at¬ 
tempted  to  reinstate  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  judges  could  permit 
photographs  but  this  motion 
died  for  lack  of  a  second. 

The  proposed  law  provides  a 
fine  of  $500  and  a  year  in  a 
county  jail  for  violation. 

The  Legislature  convenes  for 
a  short  session  Oct.  3.  If  ap¬ 
proved  during  the  session,  the 
new  code  would  become  law  in 
July,  1956. 

‘Casey’  Jones  Goes 
To  Trouble  Spots 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  F.  (Casey)  Jones, 
executive  editor  of  the  Syracnte 
Herald- Journal  and  Herald- 
American  (Sunday),  is  on  a 
two-month  writing  trip  to  the 
Far  and  Middle  East. 

He  will  visit  Japan,  Korea, 
Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Indo- 
China,  Cambodia,  Hong  Kong, 
Thailand,  Burma,  India,  Cy¬ 
prus,  Israel  and  Lebanon  “to 
see  and  talk  to  a  large  number 
of  little  people  as  I  nose  around 
and  get  the  feel  of  the  place," 
he  said  in  an  editorial. 

• 

$64,000  Q  Experts 
Si^ed  by  J-A,  INS 

Marine  Capt.  Richard  S.  Me- 
Cutchen,  cookery  whiz  winner 
of  the  $64,0000  Question,  and 
Myrt  Power,  the  Buford,  Ga., 
baseball  expert  who  has  reached 
the  $32,000  plateau,  are  writing 
about  their  specialties  for  the 
New  York  Journal- American. 

Captain  McCu‘chen  has  been 
writing  a  series  of  articles  for 
the  newspaper,  while  Miss 
Power,  who  covered  the  tail  end 
of  American  League  baseball 
games,  will  also  report  World 
Series  action  for  the  J-A  and 
International  News  Service. 

• 

Larger  Type  Ordered 

Boise,  Idaho 

Joining  the  move  for  larger 
body  type,  the  Boise  Statesman 
has  ordered  nine-point  Corona. 
Bold  face  No.  2  will  be  used  fof 
body  dress. 
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It’s  Huber  for  ROP  Colors: 
ANPA  Standards  or  Specials 
Tailored  to  Your  Needs 


INKS 


Our  representative  will  help  you 
work  out  your  requirements 


J.  M.  Huber  Corporation 

Hillside  and  Bayonne,  N.  J.  •  Chicogo,  McCook  and  East  St.  Louis,  III.  *  Baytown  and  Borger,  Texas  •  Boston,  Mass.  •  St.  Louis,  Mo.  •  Huber,  Go. 
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PROMOTION  (T.  S.  Irvin  is  on  Vacation.) 


'^Miss  America^ Inspires 
A  Beautiful  Ad  Idea 


The  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Daily 
Sentinel  turned  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  scene  of  the  Miss  America 
Papceant,  topsy-turvy  with  a 
full  page  advertisement  in 
the  Atlantic  City  Press  of 
Sept.  6. 

Reason  for  the  unusual  adver¬ 
tisement  was  that  Fairmont  is 
the  home  town  of  Marlyse  Reed, 
Miss  Minnesota.  Six  civic- 
minded  Fairmont  firms,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Fairmont  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  decided  to  put  their  civic 
pride  on  record  by  formally 
introducing  Miss  Minnesota  to 
residents,  contestants  and  visi¬ 
tors  attending  the  Miss  America 
Pageant. 

The  promotion  was  the  brain¬ 
child  of  Walter  K.  Mickelson, 
publisher  of  The  Sentinel  who 
saw  in  the  advertisement  an 
opportunity  to  give  Miss  Min¬ 
nesota  a  home  town  “boost”  and 
also  to  do  a  public  relations 
job  for  the  city  of  Fairmont. 

The  advertisement  featured 
a  large  photograph  of  Miss 


Best 


Buffalo 

Buy 

for  RESULTS^ 


Minnesota.  Following  headline 
copy  introducing  Miss  Marlyse 
Reed,  the  ad  showed  an  aerial 
view  of  Fairmont.  Adjacent 
copy  described  the  city  and  its 
advantages  to  prospective  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  industrialists. 

Publisher  Mickelson,  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  covering  the  pageant 
for  his  new’spapers,  said  many 
favorable  comments  were  re¬ 
ceived,  including  a  tribute  from 
Lenore  Slaughter,  veteran  head 
of  the  Miss  America  Pageant. 

Neill  Mitchell,  Atlantic  City 
Press  ad  director,  confessed  to 
having  been  “scooped”  by  the 
Fairmont  daily,  stating,  “Fair¬ 
mont  has  given  us  an  idea  we 
never  thought  of  before.  It 
never  occurred  to  us  that  the 
people  back  home  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  supporting  their 
home  town  girl  with  advertis¬ 
ing.  Watch  us  next  year!” 

Bible  Names  Game 

With  four-page  flyers  dis¬ 
tributed  by  mail  to  boxholders 
and  extensive  use  of  other  pro¬ 
motion  material,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  this  week  in¬ 
troduced  the  Bible  Names 
Game.  Of  the  $35,000  in  cash 
prizes  offered,  $25,000  will  be 
split  among  685  winners  and 
$10,000  will  go  to  churches  or 
synagogues  designated  by  the 
first  five  prize  winners. 

The  game,  copyrighted  by  H. 


•  Traceable  results 
prove  that  the  Courier- 
Express  is  your  best 
Buffalo  buy  for  sales  in 
the  rich,  8-county  West¬ 
ern  New  York  market 
where  annual  spendable 
income  totals  nearly  2V^! 
billion  dollars. 

ROP  COLOR 

i  available  both 

1  daily  and  Sunday 

I  BUFFALO 

COURIER -EXPRESS 

^  REPRESENTATIVES:  I 

I  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOH  I 

;  Pacific  Coa«l:  DOYLE  &  HAWLEY  I 


Y\blo  £  +P 


H.  Hollister,  is  similar  to  his 
Tangletowns  Contest  which 
gave  the  Herald  Tribune  a  big 
boost  in  circulation  last  year. 
Names  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  used  in  the  Bible 
puzzles.  There  is  no  element  of 
luck;  skill  and  accuracy  alone 
will  count,  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vised. 

*/•  Morgan  Feeling^ 

Readers  of  two  Newhouse 
newspapers — Newark  (N,  J.) 
Star-Ledyer  and  Jamaica 
(N.Y.)  Long  Island  Press — are 
getting  the  BIG  THRILL  dab¬ 
bling  in  stocks,  thanks  to  Fred 
Jablons,  PM. 

His  copyrighted  contest, 
“Play  the  Stock  Market,”  lets 
participants  pick  the  stocks 
each  week  that  they  think  will 
make  the  most  gains.  Cash 
prizes  of  $1,000  are  awarded. 

Gilt-Edged  Scoop 

In  a  regal  manner,  the 
American  Weekly  announces  “A 
Crowning  Achievement  of  Pub¬ 
lishing.”  The  gilt-lined  folder 
resembling  a  royal  invitation 
from  Buckingham  Palace  tells 
how  the  Hearst  magazine  sup¬ 
plement  has  signed  up  Thelma 
Holland  for  a  series,  “The 
Roval  Road  to  Beauty,”  begin¬ 
ning  Nov.  6.  Who  is  Thelma 
Holland?  She’s  the  grooming 
and  makeup  adviser  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  A  gold-tasseled  cord 
ties  the  pages  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  together. 

Los  Angeles  Today 

Last  December  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  market  changed  from  a 
five-newspaper  to  a  four-news- 
paper  deal,  the  Daily  News 
ceasing  publication  and  the 
Mirror  picking  up  its  name  and 
features.  What’s  happened  then 
of  interest  to  advertisers?  The 
story,  from  the  Times-Mirror’s 
market  research  division,  fills 
24  sheets  of  copy  paper — type- 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
says  we’ll  have  10,000,000  more 
automobiles  by  1956.  We’re  go¬ 
ing  to  need  a  good  many  more 
roads  and  hospitals. 

«  «  ♦ 

It  is  reported  from  the  na¬ 
tion’s  beaches  that  the  bikini 
has  caught  on  this  season,  but 
we  haven’t  seen  any  that  have 
more  than  barely  caught  on. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


wiitten — with  facts  and  figures 
on  circulation,  rate  comparisons, 
linage  changes — and  for  those 
who  want  to  skip  through  it, 
there  are  easy-to-read  charts. 

Interesting  to  note  is  that 
all  four  papers  enjoyed  a  gain 
in  total  advertising  linage.  The 
Mirror-News  linage,  up  50%  to 
8,000,000  plus,  in  comparison 
of  first  six  months  1955  with 
1954,  moved  from  fourth  to 
third  position. 

Church  Business 

Titled  “Strangers  in  Our 
Midst,”  a  sepia-print  folder  is 
going  out  from  the  New  York 
Journal- American  to  church 
leaders,  urging  use  of  the  news- 
paper’s  Saturday  Religious 
Page  for  announcements,  invi¬ 
tations  to  worship,  etc. 

“Your  ad  will  be  supported 
by  a  consistent  editorial  policy, 
giving  preference  to  local  reli¬ 
gious  news,”  states  George 
Pillette,  manager  of  the  .I-A’s 
Religious  Department. 

Information  Center 

More  than  286,000  Minnesota 
State  fair-goers  visited  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune’s 
information  center  Aug.  27 
through  Sept.  5.  In  addition, 
two  Star  and  Tribune  roving 
information  men  answered  ques¬ 
tions  for  2,4C0  fair  visitors. 

Some  47,500  visitors  to  the 
information  center  received 
copies  of  a  tabloid-size  “State 
Fair  Guide.” 

Twenty-three  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  news  and  editorial  per¬ 
sonalities  served  as  informants 
at  the  new  center,  a  permanent 
building  which  replaces  a  small¬ 
er  Star  and  Tribune  booth  used 
at  six  previous  fairs. 

Readers^  Bless  *Em 

“The  paper’s  lousy,”  one 
reader  replied  when  asked  to 
give  his  views  of  the  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin. 
That  statement  was  unsigned. 

But  57  said,  in  signed  state¬ 
ments,  they  could  not  think  of 
any  desired  changes. 

Other  responses  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  showed  there  are 
many  tastes  and  preferences 
among  readers. 

Some  responses  flattered  the 
newspaper  by  requesting  cover¬ 
age  comparable  to  that  received 
in  metropolitan  centers. 

The  Union-Bulletin’s  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  findings  included 
a  report  to  its  readers  on  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  publishing.  This 
pointed  up  the  26  deadlines  met 
weekly  in  printing  more  than 
a  half-million  words  of  news. 
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that  almost  sells  itself! 


Here’s  a  brand  new  mat  service 

Here  s  how  to  pick  up 


Here's  the  dream  service.  I  he  fast,  easy-selling  idea  you’ve  always 
wanted.  No  layouts  to  do,  no  copy  to  write — just  sell,  sell,  sell!  Best  of  all, 
it’s  equally  easy  on  Decemher-burdened  composing  rooms. 

Here’s  an  exciting  series  of  pictorial  ad  mats  on  the  top  Christmas  gifts — 
small  appliances,  watches,  jewelry,  cameras,  sporting  goods,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  toiletries,  men’s  furnishings,  women’s  accessories,  etc. 

You  get  complete  prixifs  of  each  ad.  The  retail  salesmen  show  the  proofs 
to  their  accounts,  take  orders,  write  in  name  and  address  of  store  and  send 
them  to  the  composing  room  without  further  effort.  Composing  room  casts 
mats,  sets  cut  lines  straight  linotype,  making  any  changes  in  colors,  sizes, 
price. 

No  wasted  motion.  No  layouts.  No  copy.  No  searching  for  mats.  It  makes 
fast,  easy  sales  during  the  time  of  the  year  when  you  wish  you  had  twice 
the  staff  and  twice  the  hours  in  every  day. 

You  run  16  ads  on  a  page.  Four  rows  across,  four  rows  deep.  We  furnish 
handsome  hand-lettered  headings.  You  can  charge  the  ads  at  10  inches  each 
and  throw  in  the  heading  or  pro-rate  the  entire  page  with  the  16  advertisers. 

We  furnish  hand-lettered  headings  in  mat  form,  ready-made  layouts 
sheets  for  dummying  the  pages  into  the  composing  room,  proof  sheets 
exactly  like  the  Schick  sample  at  right  plus  attractive  two-color  presentation 
folders. 

Best  of  all.  it  will  be  exclusively  yours  in  your  city.  Mail  or  wire  your 
order  today.  There's  a  handy  order  form  below.  Be  sure  to  specify  if  you 
want  super  quality  repro  baked  mats  at  $12  in  addition  to  the  regular 
rates  below  . 


CUSTOM  SCHICK  ELECTRIC  SHAVER 


ThI'  ™  modern  shnvin.  i„ 

Je  new  Custom  Sehiek  paeksThe  n 

mmi--.er.;irLn"’„r-ers 

less  $5  tort '•'"■'i?'*'  Case. 

(NeJsUer™:!”?"”- 

_ _ F-Fcr,  set  store  name  and 


*  You  get  100  product  ad  mats  in  the  same  size  and 
style  as  the  actual  sample  above.  You  sell  from  proof  sheets, 
easily  and  quickly,  and  run  pictorial  gift  pages  like  the 


Hurry !  Use  This  Easy  Order  Form  I 
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sample  shown  in  reduced  size  at  lower  left.  We  furnish 
matted  headings,  two-color  sales  presentation 
folders,  layout  sheets,  etc. 


NEWSPAPER _ 


STREET _ 


ORDERED  BY 


TITLE _ 


HARRY  VOLK  JR.  ART  STUDIO 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  BLDG.,  SUITE  1 
PLEASANTVILLE,  N.  J. 


j  OKAY,  VOLK !  We're  going  to  sell 
j  your  "Famous  Brand  Christmas  Mat 

I  Service."  Please  ship  the  complete  serv- 

j  ice  in  October  and  invoice  us  in  accord- 

j  once  with  the  rate  we  have  checked  at 

j  right.  You  are  to  include  100  product 

j  illustration  mats  along  with  two  proofs 

j  on  each.  You  are  also  to  include  mats 

j  on  "Famous  Brand"  page  headings, 

I  two-color  sales  presentation  folders, 

I  layout  sheets  plus  tips  on  easy-selling 

I  techniques.  It  is  understood  that  this 

I  service  will  be  exclusive  with  us  in  this 

I  city. 


Rates  for  each  city  determined  | 
by  highest  circulation  in  that  ■ 
city.  Based  on  1955  Editor  and  | 
Publisher.  ■ 


All  rates  above  are  for  quality 
dry  mats.  If  you  wish  super 
repro  quality  baked  mats,  add 
$12.00  to  any  rate.  Check  here 
if  you  want  baked  mats  at 
$12  additional.  Q 


STATE _ 


CIRCULATION 


RATE 


□  Under  5M . 

□  5  to  10M . 

□  10  to  20M . 

□  20  to  30M . 

□  30  to  40M . 

□  40  to  SOM . 

□  so  to  7SM . 

□  Over  7SM . 

□  WEEKLY  PAPERS 


$14.95 
.  16.95 
.  19.95 
.  22.95 
.  25.95 
,  29.95 
.  34.95 
.  39.95 
.  14.95 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


NLRB  Expands  Basis 
For  Taking  Jurisdiction 


Washington 
The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  expanded,  by  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  criteria  which 
determine  whether  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  subject  to  the  Labor- 
Management  Act. 

The  Board  found  the  Herald 
Publishing  Company  of  Bell¬ 
flower,  Calif.,  in  violation  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  for  inter¬ 
ference  with  guild  organization, 
despite  the  showing  that  no 
copies  of  the  paper  cross  a  state 
line,  and  the  contention  that 


none  but  local  news  is  carried. 

And  the  Board  ruled  it  is  not 
necessary  to  establish  by  actual 
records  that  the  revenues  of 
the  respondent  exceed  the  $500,- 
000  gross  annual  income  marker 
at  which  jurisdiction  is  asserted 
by  NLRB. 

Adopted  by  the  regulatory 
agency  was  this  conclusion  by 
Trial  Examiner  Herman  Marx: 
“I  think  that  one  can  hold  with 
logic  that  subscription  to  and 
use  of  news  letters  of  an  inter¬ 
state  news  agency  such  as 


United  Press  constitutes  the 
subscribing  publication  an  in¬ 
strumentality  or  channel  of  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.” 

The  Herald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  publishes  papers  semi¬ 
weekly,  and  has  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion;  the  Thur.sday  paper  is  in 
nine  editions,  each  concentrating 
on  local  news  of  the  community 
appearing  in  its  particular 
masthead. 

With  respect  to  the  criterion 
of  $500,(X)0-or-more  gross  an¬ 
nual  income,  and  the  absence 
of  a  conclusive  record  on  the 
point,  the  Examiner  said,  and 
the  Board  ratified: 

“The  record  reflects  only  two 
sources  of  income,  advertising 
and  circulation.  Circulation  rev¬ 
enue  may  be  roughly  approxi¬ 
mated.  The  newspaper  sells  for 


Tempo 

Black 

Condensed 

Here  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  growing  Ludlow 
Tempo  family.  There  are  16  roman  and  italic  series 
now  available  in  this  useful  and  popular  typeface. 

Forceful  and  legible,  this  typeface  is  well  adapted 
to  food  store  display  and  price  figures,  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  specialty  shop  advertising,  as  well 
as  for  sales  circulars  and  commercial  work.  Sizes 
range  from  14  to  72  point  inclusive. 

j|  ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


10  cents  a  copy.  About  ‘30  to 
40  per  cent’  of  the  copies  dis¬ 
tributed  are  paid  for.  Payment 
at  10  cents  a  copy  for  30  per 
cent  of  142,000  copies  issued 
104  times  in  a  year  would  yield 
annual  gp-oss  receipts  of  $446,- 
000  for  the  given  year.  As  the 
evidence  does  not  establish  by 
how  much  the  annual  gross  in¬ 
come  exceeds  $500,000,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  from  the 
record  what  proportion  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  adver¬ 
tising.  One  may  safely  conclude, 
however,  from  the  figures  given 
that  the  advertising  income  is 
substantial.” 

Advertising  Content 

Management,  called  upon  to 
explain  subscription  to  the 
United  Press  mail  service  if  as 
claimed,  none  of  the  copy  were 
to  be  used,  said  the  full  UP 
wire  once  was  bought  and  the 
!  special  service  is  continued  in 
order  to  retain  certain  future 
service  rights.  The  Examiner 
said  he  did  not  regard  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  the  explanation  why 
some  published  items  were 
credited  to  UP. 

Advertisements  for  “nationally 
I  sold  products”  were  cited  by  the 
I  Examiner  and  by  the  Board  as 
I  proof  of  operation  as  an  inter¬ 
state  instrumentality. 

The  Herald  company  relied  on 
;  the  Board’s  decision  in  the  case 
'  of  Wave  Publications,  Inc.,  also 
a  gi-oup  of  non-daily  papers. 
There,  the  Board  declined  to 
assert  jurisdiction,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  the  publisher  did  not  sub- 
I  scribe  to  an  interstate  news 
j  service. 

I  The  Examiner  took  issue  with 
!  the  contention  that  the  Board 
had  established  “newspaper 
i  standards”  in  1950  in  the  case 
I  of  Daily  Press,  Inc. 

I  Reviews  Policy 

I  By  way  of  explanation,  the 
Examiner  reviewed: 

“In  1954,  the  Board,  in  a 
series  of  decisions,  announced 
new  criteria  for  the  assertion 
of  jurisdiction.  In  the  main, 
i  these  were  revisions  of  the  pre- 
I  existing  policies.  In  The  Daily 
I  Press,  Inc.,  the  Board  an¬ 
nounced  .  .  .  ‘that  in  future 
i  cases  the  Board  will  assert 
i  jurisdiction  over  newspaper 
!  companies  which  hold  member- 
j  ship  in  or  subscribe  to  inter¬ 
state  new  service,  or  publish 
i  nationally  syndicated  features, 
,  or  advertise  nationally  sold 
j  products,  if  the  gross  value  of 
the  business  of  the  particular 
enterprise  involved  amounts  to 
$.'>()0,(!00  or  more  per  annum.’ 
j  “Several  features  of  the 
I  quoted  language  may  be  noted. 
I  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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r  Standai'd^ 

^protection  i 


±i  your  fire  insurance  agent  displays  this  symbol,  you  can  be  sure  you  are 
getting  the  most  dependable  advice,  service  and  protection  — in  all  kinds  of  property 
insurance.  It  identifies  him  as  one  of  200,000  Capital  Stock  company  agents  — a  man 
in  business  for  himself.  His  first  responsibility  is  to  you.  He  lives  and  has  his  own 
interests  in  your  community.  His  working  hours  don’t  stop  at  5  o’clock;  he’s  at  your 
call  any  time,  day  or  night.  And  he’s  as  close  to  you  as  your  phone.  Look  for  this 

symbol.  Only  an  independent  Capital  Stock  company  agent  or  broker  may  display  it. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

A  S«rv/c«  Organization  Maintained  by  224  Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies 

85  John  Street,  New  York  38,  New  York  •  222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois  •  465  California  Street,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
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I  tjig  person  or  firm  placing  the 

I  Jciifinol  advertisement  is  located  in  the 

I  \  same  state  as  the  newspaper. 

1  (Continued  from  page  14)  xjjg  advertising  standard  re- 

•4.1.  4.1,  45  4.  4  4.1.  quires  only  that  the  commodities 

with  the  floor  transports  the  advertised  be  nationally  sold 

plates  automatically  from  the  products. 


Autoshavers  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  in  the  pressroom  adjoin- 


“Applying  the  criteria  of  the 
Daily  Press  case  to  the  evi- 


HOW  TO  SAVE  MONEY 
ON  TYPE  METALS 

Effective  type  metal  economy  is  the  result  of  a  consistent  pro¬ 
gram  of  industrial  discipline.  One  thing  done  wrong  can  nullify 
a  dozen  things  done  right. 

Federated  Metals  Division  offers  some  interesting  printed 
matter  describing  ways  to  handle  type  metals  with  on  eye  to 
economy.  For  example: 

O  A  booklet,  "How  To  Save  Money  On  Type  Metals". 

0  A  wall  poster  on  re-melt  practice. 

0  A  booklet,  "Ten  Questions  on  Type  Metals". 

Q  A  folder,  "The  Secret  of  Castomatic*  Type  Metals". 

©  A  folder,  "Federated  Mor-Tin". 

Q  A  folder,  "Federated  Type  Metal  Fluxes". 

If  you'd  welcome  any  help  on  type  metal  problems  we'll  be 
glad  to  send  a  Federated  Service  Man. 


DIVISION  OF  AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada:  federated  Metah  Canada,  ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
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ing  and  back  to  the  stereotype  j  •  4.V.  ... 

denartmpnt  proceeding,  it 

When  the  1.800-pound  rolls  jay  be  noted  initially  that  the 
of  newsprint  are  taken  from  Respondent  s  annual  gross  m- 
the  freight  cars  on  the  Sun’s  come  meets  the  monetary  stend- 
siding,  they  are  mechanically  ard.  The  only  question  is  wheth- 
loaded  onto  the  Jampol  con-  f*"  criteria 

veyor.  The  350-foot  conveyor  the  sub¬ 

takes  them  underground,  trans-  scnption  to  the  United  Press 
fers  them  to  a  second  conveyor  '^e^hly  news  letters  ‘containing 
which  delivers  them  to  the  "*"^3  from  various  parts  of  the 
storage  room,  where  electrical-  country  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
ly-operated  lift  trucks  take  basis  for  the  assertion  of  juris- 
over  and  store  them  on  end.  diction.  But  that  is  not  the  only 
The  Jampol  track  system  con-  ffround  established  by  the  evi- 
structed  of  non-slip  Feralun  <l®uce.  The  Herald  American  ad- 
material  expedites  the  transfer  vertises  many  types  of  com- 
of  the  rolls  to  the  press  with  modities,  but,  with  one  excep- 
a  minimum  amount  of  effort.  tion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
The  mailroom  system  moves  aider  which  of  these  are  nation- 
the  papers  from  the  press  de-  ally  sold  products.  Whether  any 
liveries  to  the  tying  machines  other  types  of  products  men- 
and  to  the  loading  platform.  tioned  in  the  record  qualify  for 
Mr.  Jampol  rattled  off  the  the  term,  the  controlling  facts 
names  of  a  long  list  of  news-  are  that  the  advertisements  in¬ 
papers  that  have  installed  elude  those  of  ‘practically  every 
modern  material  handling  equip-  make  of  popular  cars,’  and  that 
ment,  ranging  all  the  way  from  such  automobiles  are,  without 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Akron  a  doubt,  ‘nationally  sold  prod- 
Beacon  Journal  at  the  begin-  ucts.’  ’’ 
ning  of  the  alphabet  to  the  • 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record  and 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  at  1880  Front  Pap6  Honors 
the  end.  City’s  Diamond  Jubilee 

Durango,  Colo. 

NLRB  Case  Honoring  this  city’s  Diamond 

(Continued  from  page  60)  Jubilee,  the  Durango  Herald- 

'  '  - . .  —  ■■  News  Sept.  13  designed  its 

First,  apart  from  the  monetary  front  page  to  duplicate  as  close- 
standard,  the  other  criteria  are  ly  as  possible  issues  of  the 
.stated  in  the  disjunctive.  Thus,  1880s. 

for  example,  a  newspaper  with  The  newspaper  planned  the 
a  gross  annual  income  of  at  75th  celebration,  enlisted  the 
least  .$.500,000  meets  the  stand-  aid  of  civic  groups  and  had  its 
ards  if  it  advertises  nationally  publisher,  Arthur  Ballantine 
'  sold  products  whether  or  not  it  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Jubilee 
I  also  holds  membership  in  or  committee.  More  than  6,000 
I  subscribes  to  interstate  news  persons  attended. 

'  services,  or  publishes  nationally  News  Editor  Gene  Perkin,  in 
'Syndicated  features.  Second,  the  charge  of  the  front  page  also 
I  assertion  of  jurisdiction  is  not  front-page  ads  whic 

i  conditioned  upon  any  dollar  actually  appeared  in  issues  oI 
I  volume  of  advertising  income  or  ^be  ’80s.  Read  one  ad:  For 
of  payments  for  nationally  fancy  drinks,  call  at  the  Gran 
I  syndicated  features,  nor  upon  C®atral  Billiard  rooms. 

;the  regularity  or  frequency  • 

with  which  such  features  are  t^t  w* 
used.  Third,  the  application  of  House  Orjiail 

■  the  advertising  criterion  does  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

not  hinge  upon  the  location  of  The  Vancouver  Provident* 
the  advertiser  or  the  source  of  this  month  launched  its  Vol.  1 
the  advertising.  No.  1  issue  of  Providence  P<f- 

‘‘In  other  words,  the  criterion  rade,  a  new  quarterly  house 
is  applicable  irrespective  of  organ.  The  17-page  booklet  is 
whether  the  advertiser  is  the  produced  in  the  multilith  de- 
producer  of  the  nationally  sold  partment.  Kay  Cronin,  assist^t 
products,  an  advertising  agency,  to  Promotion  Manager  Dick 
or  a  local  merchant,  or  whether  Diespecker,  is  editor. 
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SALVAGING  GIRDERS  FROM  RIVER  BED— At  the  wrecked  Naugatuck  River 
Bridge  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  at  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  girders  are  being  salvaged  from  the  river  bed.  We  rushed  approxi¬ 
mately  500  ft  of  wire  rope  to  Waterbury  for  this  operation. 


NEW  BRIDGE  ON  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ROUTE  11— This  emer¬ 
gency  bridge  will  carry  Route  11  over  Spring  Brook  Creek, 
south  of  Scranton.  The  new  bridge  is  being  built  with  Beth¬ 
lehem  H-piling  and  structural  steel. 


Steel  RHshed  to  Flooded  Areas 
Aids  Reconstruction  Task 


Even  before  the  flood  waters  that  followed  Hurricane 
Diane  had  started  to  recede,  we  began  to  receive  urgent 
calls  for  steel.  Soon  it  was  clear  that  immense  quantities 
of  steel  would  be  quickly  needed  to  relieve  human 
distress  and  restore  normal  life  and  activities. 


We  saw  that  we  could  meet  the  acute  need  only  by 
breaking  into  production  schedules  and  utilizing  the  full 
facilities  of  Bethlehem  plants  and  mill  stocks.  We  were 
sure  that  any  of  our  customers  whose  orders  might  be 
affected  would  approve  our  course. 

So  within  a  few  hours  the  initial  emergency  shipments 
were  on  their  way.  Thousands  of  tons  of  structural  shapes, 
piling,  reinforcing  bars  and  rails  were  rolled  and  rushed 
to  the  stricken  areas.  In  some  cases  steel  was  rolled 
and  shipped  within  hours  after  receipt  of  the  order. 

All  major  Bethlehem  plants  in  the  East  have  shared 
in  meeting  the  flood  emergency.  Our  plant  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  largest  producer  of  structural  shapes  in  this  country, 
was  itself  a  flood  casualty,  but  as  the  plant  got  back  into 
operation  its  output  also  was  made  available  to  help  in 
repairing  flood  damage. 

But  the  task  was  one  in  which  many  companies  shared. 
In  this  emergency,  as  in  many  another,  in  peacetime  and 
in  war,  the  steel  industry  has  always  been  — i— 

prepared  to  pitch  in  and  deliver  the  mate-  |||ilPfPM| 
rials  needed  to  serve  the  national  interest. 


NEW  BOX  CULVERT  FOR  BOSTON  AND  ALBANY  R.  R.— When 
da^  gave  way  near  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  torrent  washed  out  high 
railroad  embankment.  Note  tracks  (arrow).  Bethlehem  rushed  280 
tons  of  steel  reinforcing  bars  for  new  culvert,  shown  in  foreground. 
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(Advertisement) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


. . .  Makes  a  Man  Healthy, 
Wealthy — and  Tired! 


Sandy  Peterson’s  nephew  Pete  has 
gone  back  to  college.  He  worked  on 
Sandy’s  farm  a  couple  of  months  last 
summer  to  get  hardened  up  for  football. 

He  seemed  to  enjoy  farm  life  all 
right— hut  like  most  city  kids  it  took 
him  some  time  to  get  used  to  a  farmer's 
schedule. 

Sandy  claims  that  when  he  went  in 
to  wake  Pete — on  the  first  morning — 
the  boy  looked  up  startled  and  asked 
what  time  it  was.  Sandy  replied  it  was 
four-fifteen.  “Gee,”  Pete  murmured, 
“if  we’re  going  to  do  a  day’s  work 
tomorrow  you'd  better  get  to  bed!” 

From  where  I  sit,  we  must  have 
heard  a  million  stories  like  that.  But 
they  show  how  some  people  assume 
their  customs  are  the  only  proper  ones. 
To  most  city  folks  getting  up  at  4:15 
seems  odd,  because  they  don't  do  it. 
Just  like  some  people  don't  think  en¬ 
joying  a  glass  of  beer  is  right"  .  .  . 
because  they  happen  to  prefer  another 
beverage  and  haven't  waked  up  to  the 
fact  that  everyone  has  a  right  to  his 
own  choice. 


Copyright,  1955,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


Entries  Soar 
As  Kids  Name 
Stone  Eagle 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  razing  of  a  post  office 
built  in  1893  was  the  takeoff 
point  for  a  contest  sponsored  by 
the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Tunes  which  brought  in  1,000 
entries  from  children  in  the  7-13 
age  bracket. 

Jack  Thompson  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  turned  what  might 
have  been  a  routine  story  on  the 
razing  into  an  attention-getter 
when  he  pointed  out  that  the  6- 
foot-tall  sandstone  eagle  that 
had  long  stood  atop  the  building 
was  in  danger  of  destruction 
from  the  wreckers. 

The  Standard-Times  suggest¬ 
ed  the  eagle  be  purchased  and 
preserved  —  and  then  Basil 
Brewer,  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  bought  the  eagle.  His 
plan:  Set  it  up  in  the  downtown 
parking  lot  of  the  newspaper 
for  New  Bedfordites  to  see  until 
a  suitable,  new  permanent  home 
can  be  found  for  it. 

Mr.  Brewer’s  subsequent  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  contest  be  held 
to  name  the  eagle  was  turned 
over  to  John  H.  Ackerman, 
Sunday  editor,  by  J.  Richard 
Early,  managing  editor.  Mr. 
,\ckerman  drew  up  a  few  simple 
rules,  restricted  entrance  in  the 
contest  to  children  in  Greater 
New  Bedford  schools  entering 
in  the  first  through  the  eighth 
Grades  and  then  wrote  short 
stories  to  accompany  the  entry 
blank  and  photo  of  the  eagle 
run  daily  by  the  Standard- 
Times.  ■ 

The  contest  ran  one  week  — 
from  Aug.  27  through  Sept.  3. 
But  when  the  deadline  came, 

!  the  three  judges  had  1,000  en- 
I  tries  to  check.  They  awarded 
I  the  top  prize,  $10,  to  a  boy  of  11 
j  who  submitted  “Mr.  Steadfast.” 
• 

j  Ball  Players  Cleared 
Of  Assault  Charges 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Two  baseball  players  accused 
:  of  beating  up  a  Post-Standard 
I  sportswriter  last  June  25  in  a 
I  tavern  were  acquitted  of  third 
j  degree  assault  charges  Aug.  16 
by  a  Syracuse  Police  Court 
jury. 

,  Cleared  of  the  charge  were 
:  Richard  Farrell,  21,  of  Brook- 
I  line.  Mass.,  and  Seth  Moore- 
head,  20,  of  Shreveport,  La., 
rookies  with  the  Syracuse 
Chiefs.  Normile  A.  Hannon,  27, 
was  the  complainant. 


Tulsa  World 
In  51st  Year 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  Tulsa  Daily  World  was 
50  years  old  on  Sept.  14. 

A  news  story,  written  in  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  anniversary,  re¬ 
called  that  after  George  F. 
Bayne,  owner  of  the  local 
waterworks,  had  spent  more 
than  $90,000  to  keep  the  World 
in  business  with  1,200  circula¬ 
tion  in  1907,  he  lured  Eugene 
Lorton  from  Walla  Walla, 
Wash,  to  be  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Lorton  received  $69  a 
week  and  ‘  the  then  doubtful 
privilege  of  buying  a  one-third 
interest  in  the  publication.” 
This  he  did  with  varying 
amounts  from  his  pay  check. 
Within  90  days  after  Mr.  Lor- 
ton’s  arrival  the  World  was  op¬ 
erating  in  the  black.  His  name 
went  on  the  masthead  as  editor 
in  1913  and  four  years  later, 
for  $75,000,  he  bought  out  his 
partner. 

Mr.  Lorton  died  in  October, 
1949,  at  the  age  of  80.  The 
present  publisher  is  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Maud  Lorton  Myers. 

• 

$7  Two-Step  Raise 
For  N.  Y.  Job  Printers 

The  more  than  5,500  union 
printers  employed  in  New  York 
commercial  shops  this  week  ac¬ 
cepted  a  two-year  contract 
which  provides  an  immediate 
increase  of  $4  a  week  and  $3 
more  next  July  1.  The  day  scale 
will  reach  $114.25  after  the 
second  boost. 

Provision  also  was  made  for 
upgrading  apprentices  in  four 
years  instead  of  six  and  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  ratio  of  appren¬ 
tices  to  journeymen.  A  clause 
gives  the  union  jurisdiction 
over  workers  in  all  printing 
processes  that  might  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  present  methods. 

• 

^eic  Public  School 
Honors  Reporter 

Chester,  Pa. 

The  Charles  H.  Russell  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  in  nearby 
Broomall,  named  in  honor  of 
the  Chester  Times  reporter  who 
has  served  on  the  Marple 
Township  School  Board  30 
years,  was  dedicated  Sept.  17. 

The  Chester  Times  Unit  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
presented  a  Bible  to  the  school. 
The  presentation  was  made  by 
F.  Gilman  Spencer,  Unit  chair¬ 
man. 

An  American  flag  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Hugh  Wagnon,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Times. 
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These  carloads— and  50,000  others  per  month— are  for  Detroit 


plants,  producing  new  cars  at  the  highest  rate  in  history 


DETROIT  MEANS  BUSINESS  . , . 

300  Incoming  Carloads  per  Hour! 


Declining  Business 

Anthracite  Institute 
F.  W.  Earnest,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent:  “We  had  substantial  TV 
programs  during  the  period  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Our  first  program 
was  spots  but  later  it  was  an 
.\BC  half  hour  show  called 
‘Better  Home  Show’  with  Nor¬ 
man  Brokenshire. 
“Unfortunately,  just  about 
Corporation  is  thoroughly  .sold  the  time  we  felt  the  program 
on  TV  as  an  excellent  adver-  was  starting  to  click,  the  in- 
tising  and  marketing  medium,  dustry  sales  were  dropping  so 
The  reason  is  simple:  TV  lends  fast  that  many  of  our  member 
itself  to  demonstration  selling,  companies  could  not  continue 
which  as  you  know,  is  the  best  the  high  assessments  necessary- 
type.  However,  TV  has  priced  to  sustain  the  program. 
.  -  “Subsequently,  business  con- 


ISot  Too  Successful  two  other  subsidiaries,  G. 

Ronson  Corporation  ’  Con- 

„  ^  ,  gi-ess  Cigar  Co.,  Inc.,  sponsor 

Bernard  Dwortzan,  adver-  boxing  programs  in  New  York 
tising  manager:  “Among  the  Chicago  and  other  cities.”  ’ 
reasons  why  we  pulled  out  of  n  n  jv 

network  TV  in  1954  were:  1)  Pro-Rating  Difficult 
Our  195.‘1  show  was  not  too  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc. 
successful  as  a  sales  vehicle;  p.  E.  Bensen  Jr.,  advertis- 
2)  Ronson  was  experiencing  a  manager:  “This  corpora- 

period  of  reorganization  in  discontinued  network  TV 

which  our  obsolete  plant  in  19.53  because  of  the  diffi- 
Newark,  N.  J.,  was  closed  culty  of  pro-rating  network 
down  and  our  manufacturing  charges  among  our  many  fran- 
facilities  were  all  transferred  chise  bottlers, 
to  our  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  “We  are  still  active  in  the 
plants.  We  also  entered  a  peri-  medium,  however,  but  rather 
od  of  new  lighter  styling  which  than  use  network  facilities,  our 
required  our  tooling  up  for  new  individual  bottlers  throughout 
production;  and  3)  Sales  the  country  are  using  spots, 
throughout  the  jewelry  industry  participations,  and  films.” 
were  particularly  low  in  1954. 

“Although  we  stepped  out  of  This  One  Is  Returninfi 
network  TV,  we  maintained  a  PiREX  Corporation 

heavy  schedule  in  national  mag-  n . 1 

azines  and  at  the  end  of  1954  Davidson,  marketuiR 

u  •  *  J  A  o  ’  director:  “We  are  back  in  TV 

when  we  mtroduced  the  Ronson  ^^55  „ 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


itself  right  out  of  our  reac^i 
within  the  last  few  years. 

“The  budget  monies  which 
were  spent  on  network  and 
local  TV  have  been  channeled 
into  other  excellent  media — na¬ 
tional  consumer  magazines,  in¬ 
cluding  the  American  Weekly.” 


Mississippi.  XNow  mat  our  eiec-  rp  "D  *1  J 

;ric  shaver  is  in  national  dis-  1  O  l50  l^jOHipilCCl 
ribution,  and  especially  be-  ...  ...  ... 

:ause  it  is  a  product  which  exhaustive  study,  the 

lells  best  through  demonstra-  Bureau  of  Advert.s- 

:ion,  we  have  re-enterod  net-  that,  m  co- 

vork  TV  with  the  ‘Douglas  Ed-  wjjh  N.  C.  Rorabau  J 

J  tu  4.U  XT  .  1.  Company,  it  will  relea.se  the 

vards  with  the  News  show  on  ,  „  ...  , 

niTjo  Ti.\r  *  1  J  A  ilollar  expenditures,  by  com- 

"  panies  and  by  brands,  in  the 

md  Friday  evening.  television  field.  This  de- 

c  'TV  D  velopment  is  in  keeping  with 

jpot  I  r  Better  TvB’s  continuing  program  to 

American  Bakeries  Co.  relate  the  values  of  spot  tele- 
J.  T.  Callier,  advertising  vision  with  the  more  celebrated 
manager.  Southern  division:  values  of  network. 

“We  pulled  out  of  network  TV  Commenting  on  the  announce- 
and  went  to  spot  TV  due  to  the  luent,  Oliver  Treyz,  president  of 
fact  that  we  could  get  better  TvB,  .said:  “This  removes  from 
coverage  and  time  for  our  par-  ‘secret’  list  an  approximate 
ticular  section  of  the  country.  $275  million  which  national  ad- 
“We  have  added  a  number  of  vertisers  will  this  year  invest 
stations  so  our  TV  expenditures  ®P®^  television.  Also,  it  eli- 
are  much  greater.”  minates  a  situation  whereby 

various  trade  journals  and  com- 

More  Newspaper  Ads 

^  ‘  „  television  as  defined  strictly  by 

Consolidated  Cigar  Corp.  network  facility  dimensions, 

J.  R.  Baylis,  secretary  and  as  regularly  reported  by  PIB. 
treasurer:  “The  first  TV  pro-  Spot  television,  therefore,  is  one 
gram  sponsored  by  us  was  a  of  the  last  major  elements  of 
half-hour  detective  story  pro-  advertising  whose  spot  expendi- 
gram.  It  was  dropped  because  tures  are  lifted  out  of  ‘mystery 
it  became  more  expensive  than  and  haze’  and  into  ‘light  and 
had  been  anticipated  and  be-  focus.’  ” 

cause  it  did  not  appear  to  be  TV’s  total  financial  dimen- 
roaching  a  sufficiently  large  sions — on  a  company  and  prod- 
segment  of  the  desired  male  uct  basis  —  can  be  related  to 
audience.  the  thoroughly  researched  and 

“When  this  program  was  well  documented  values  of  the 
dropped,  newspaper  advertising  older  print  media  and  thus,  the 
increased  somewhat.  industry  will  have  specific 

“As  a  company  we  have  not  product-by-product  broakdown 
stayed  out  of  TV  advertising,  of  spot  TV  advertising  appro- 
however.  In  1954  and  1955  one  priations. 

of  our  sales  subsidiaries,  Con-  Agreement  provides  that 
solidated  Cigar  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  Rorabaugh  data  will  be  suppli*<l 
used  TV  spots  on  WCBS  and  to  the  Bureau  no  later  than  Jan- 
a  weather  program  on  WABC,  uary  1956. 


Why... they  wouldn't  think  of  using  anything 
but  Burgess  Mats!" 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone«Tex  Mats  B 


fraaport,  Illinois 
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You  have  to  see  it  to  believe  it! 


Here  is  the  most  amazing  television  development  since  the 
inverttion  of  the  picture  tube— the  ultimate  in  TV  viewing 
comfort  I  And  only  Zenith  has  it  I  Just  imagine  I  You  can  tune 
your  Flash-Motic  television  set  from  clear  across  the  room 
with  a  *’magic''  flash  of  light.  Zenith  Flash-AAotic  Tuning 
is  not  an  accessory.  It  is  a  built-in  part  of  several  new  1956 
Zenith  television  sets.  See  it,  try  it  at  your  Zenith  dealer’s. 
And,  while  there,  see  the  complete  line  of  exciting  new 
1956  Zenith  television  sets. 


A  flash  of  magic  light  from  across  the  room 
( no  wires,  no  cords)  turns  set  on,  or  changes 
channels. . .  and  you  remain  in  your  easy  chair. 


You  can  also  shut  off  long,  annoying  commercials 
while  picture  remains  on  screen. 


The  Touraine 

Giant  24-inch  screen,  Flash-Motic  Tuning,  20,000  vohs  of 
picture  power,  new  Royal  ”X”  Chassis,  Cinebeam*’,  Cine-Lens, 
Spotlite  Dial,  high  fidelity  sourKi  system,  phono-jock, 
removable  face  plate  picture  glass.  Also  push-button  tuning. 
Cabinet  in  grained  blond  oak  color.  Casters. 

Model  X2674EQ.  As  low  as  $489.95.*  Also  in  mahogany 
color  as  Model  X2674RQ;  as  low  as  $469.95*. 


Zenith  Quality. ..the  best  of  everything 
in  everything  Zenith  makes. 
Backed  by  36  yean  at  experience 
in  radionics  exclusively 
ALSO  MAKfRS  OF  FINE  HEARING  AIDS 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 


SYNDICATES 

^Romance  of  Flowers" 
Is  a  Rose  of  Beauty 

By  James  L.  Collings 


Jim  Spadea,  a  country  squire 
at  heart  and  a  Harvard  man 
by  education,  ran  into  a  class¬ 
mate.  Fellow  by 
the  name  of 
Eugene  T.  Du- 
Pont.  They 
hadn’t  seen  each 
other  for  a  long 
time. 

“What  have 
you  been  doing 
the  past  30 
years  to  justify 
your  exist¬ 
ence?”  Jim 

asked  Gene. 

Gene,  a  gentleman  of  some 
wealth,  replied  that  aside  from 
a  few  newspaper  jobs  he  had 
spent  most  of  the  time  in  re¬ 
search  on  the  history  of  flow¬ 
ers.  It  had  started  as  a  hobby, 
he  said,  and  before  he  knew  it 
he  had  drawn  thousands  of 
flowers  and  traced  their  origins. 

Unusual  Feature 

Squire  Spadea,  an  old  garden¬ 
ing  hand  who  knows  his  azaleas 
and  mountain  laurels,  became 
interested,  and  out  of  his  in¬ 
terest  comes  “The  Romance  of 
Flowers,”  with  Gene’s  byline. 
It’s  due  for  weekly  release,  in 
color,  starting  the  first  Sunday 
in  January,  out  of  Spadea 
Syndicate. 

This  feature  is  unusual  and 
painstakingly  accurate  (it’s 
checked  by  Dr.  Donald  P. 
Rogers  of  the  New  York  Bo¬ 
tanical  Gardens).  And  the  art 


work  is  beautiful,  the  text  in¬ 
teresting. 

At  lunch  (the  Harvard  Club, 
of  course),  Jim  said  he  and  the 
author  had  spent  a  year  de¬ 
veloping  “The  Romance  of 
Flowers.”  More  than  1,000,000 
species  of  flowers  are  involved, 
he  explained,  “and  the  product 
is  geared  for  the  comic  sections 
of  newspapers.”  He  thought  it 
would  have  special  appeal  for 
garden  clubs  and  schools. 

Gene  DuPont  digs  for  the 
facts,  roug^hs  out  the  art  and 
does  the  writing  for  his  crea¬ 
tion.  He’ll  tell  the  reader,  for 
example,  on  the  subject  of  Mal¬ 
lows  and  their  relatives: 

“Cotton,  the  world’s  greatest 
plant,  is  a  Mallow.  Examine  Ihe 
blossoms  and  you  will  see  the 
same  basic  shape  seen  in  all 
Mallows,  a  cone-like  flower, 
with  the  pistil  and  stamens 
united  in  a  stubby  shaft  at  the 
bottom.  When  the  seed  pods 
burst,  a  fluffy  puff  of  white  cot¬ 
ton  fibres  appears.  This  is  the 
most  important  fibre  in  the 
world,  the  oldest  and  the  cheap¬ 
est  ..  .  ” 

Paying  Hobby 

“What  sort  of  a  guy  is  your 
friend,  Jim?” 

“Well,”  Jim  said,  “he’s  55 
and  he  lives  in  California  now, 
in  semi-retirement.  Gene’s  first 
job  out  of  college  was  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  department.  Then  he  went 
to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for 


Fire  factory  funster . . . 


The  daffiest  and  dizziest  guy  who  ever 
showed  a  Dalmatian  how  to  slide  down  the 
brass  pole . . .  he’s  a  four  alarm  gong  ringer, 
full  of  goofiness  and  guffaws ...  a  red  hot 
fun  maker  with  millions  of  frenzied  fans . . . 


DuPont 


Smokey  Stover 

by  Bill  Holman  is  a  sure  fire  Sunday  comic  that  sets  the  entire 
family  blazing  with  laughter!  No  less  incendiary  is  Bill’s 
“Nuts  &  Jolts,”  a  six  day  panel,  as  hilarious  as  the  human  race 
at  a  picnic !  To  tickle  your  readers’  funnybones  and  give  circulation 
a  nudge  upwards— get  proofs  and  prices  pronto . . .  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chieaffo  Trihune^BHeu?  YarkIVeu?s 

Nvirm  BultMna,  Ntfim  York 
mnem  Tribmnr  Toirrr.  CMraoo 


another  promotion-department 
job. 

“For  a  fellow  who  doesn’t 
have  to  work,  he’s  made  a  hob¬ 
by  pay  off.” 

Doctors^  Forum 

Andre  F.  L’Eveque  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  he  has 
a  doctor  in  the  house. 

In  fact,  the  president  of  Su¬ 
perior  Features  Syndicate  has 
a  whole  bunch  of  doctors  in  the 
house.  On  Oct.  3  the  m.  d.s 
will  join  scalpels  to  carve  out 
a  new  medical  column  called 
“Your  Doctors’  Forum,”  on  a 
five-a-week  basis. 

In  Frank’s  words,  “Here’s  an 
entirely  new  concept.  The  idea 
is  that  the  country’s  outstand¬ 
ing  specialists  will  write  the 
latest,  frankest  and  most  au¬ 
thoritative  news  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields.  More  than  60 
medical  leaders  will  contribute 
to  the  forum.” 

Dr.  Mathilde  M.  Gould  will 
direct  the  forum  as  well  as  co¬ 
ordinate  and  edit  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  the  columns. 

The  lady  medico  is  director 
of  the  Children’s  Allergy  Clinic 
and  associate  pediatrician  at 
Lenox  Hill  hospital  in  New 
York.  She  is  also  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Bulletin  of  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  at 
Columbia  University. 

Another  guest  at  the  an¬ 
nouncement  party  was  J.  San¬ 
ford  Harper,  an  ex-executive 
editor  at  the  New  York  Post 
who  will  help  produce  the  fea¬ 
ture  and  put  the  doctors’  words 
into  journalese. 

That  Marmaduke 

People  who  love  dogs  more 
than  they  do  human  beings  love 
Marmaduke  more  than  they  love 
other  dogs.  (Gertrude  Stein 
might  have  said  this,  but 
didn’t.) 

Marmaduke  Is  the  big,  fierce- 
looking  monster  who  bullies  the 
Winslow  family  into  a  daily 
nervous  breakdown  (via  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Syndicate). 

If  it’s  all  right  with  Marma¬ 
duke  to  mention  it,  there  is  a 
book  due  out  Oct.  26  by  Gilbert 
Press,  naturally  enough  titled 
“Marmaduke.”  Brad  Anderson 
(artist)  and  Phil  Leeming 
(gags)  are  the  ones  our  gentle 
pal  can  rip  into  if  he  doesn’t 
like  what  they  draw  and  say 
about  him. 

• 

UP  in  Billings,  Mont. 

United  Press  has  opend  a 
bureau  in  Billings,  Mont.  Rich¬ 
ard  Charnock,  former  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Helena,  Mont., 
will  be  the  manager. 


Sam  Kahn 


Sunday  Editor"* s  Dream:  \ 
Bible  Lesson  in  Color 

For  21  years  Sam  Kahn, 
Sunday  Editor  of  the  Mempkit 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
“handled”  and  edited  a  sermon 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Ellis,  and 
after  his  death,  by  Dr.  Earl  L 
Douglass.  The  sermon  was 
based  on  the  International  Sun¬ 
day  School  Lesson,  used  exten¬ 
sively  by  Protestant  Churches. 

Sam  often  wondered  why 
someone  had  not  edited  the 
Sunday  School  lesson  in  a  color 
feature.  Then  he  decided  to  do 
it  himself.  He  enlisted  the  help 
of  Dr.  R.  Paul  Caudill,  Ph.  D., 
DD,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
had  edited  the  B  roadman  Com¬ 
ments,  and  he  formed  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Ralph  Keenon 
to  do  the  art  work. 

Sam  was  given  an  exclusive 
right  to  use  the  ISS  lesson  text 
by  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education. 

Hall  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  releasing  the  new 
feature  Sept.  25,  coincident 
with  the  start  of  the  ISS  study 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Sam  retired  in  June  at  the 
age  of  70  and  after  50  years 
in  the  newspaper  business.  He 
was  given  the  title  “Sunday  Ed¬ 
itor  Emeritus”  in  tribute  of  his 
many  years  in  that  capacity  for 
the  Commercial  Appeal. 

Mothers*  ABC 

Material  from  “Mother’s 
Helper,”  a  panel  feature  by 
Charlotte  Heimann  (artist)  and 
Betsy  Pearson  (author)  out  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate,  has  been  published 
by  Simon  &  Shuster.  It’s  re¬ 
named  “An  ABC  for  Mothers.” 

Thohaben  Named 

Charles  Thobaben,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  Central 
Press  Association,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Clev^ 
land  (Ohio)  Press  Club. 
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ing  It  up 


all  over  New  England 


And  the  forecasters  are  having  themselves  a 
ball.  Last  winter’s  predictions  still  look  like 
a  million  in  mid-summer.  By  year’s  end, 
they’re  calling  for  more  new  records  than 
you  can  shake  a  yardstick  at.  Production, 
earnings,  and  employment  are  zipping  right 
along  .  .  .  new  markets  popping  up  in  almost 
geometric  progression. 

Shoe  output’s  40%  of  U.  S.  total  is  highest 
in  34  years,  and  still  climbing  .  .  .  construc¬ 
tion  awards  hit  $685.4  million  for  the  biggest 
first  five  months  on  the  books  .  .  .  farm  in¬ 
come’s  12%  over  last  year  .  .  .  resorts  are 
bucking  for  a  record  take  .  .  .  non-farm  em¬ 
ployment’s  quietly  rising  toward  the  high- 
water  mark.  The  prosperity  pattern  is  con¬ 
sistent  all  over  .  .  . 

New  Hampshire’s  attracted  22  new  indus¬ 
tries  since  January  .  .  .  Vermont’s  launched 
a  $36  million  highway  program  .  .  .  Rhode 
Island’s  new  $2.4  million  high  school  will  be 
one  of  the  most  modern  in  the  nation  .  .  . 
Maine  has  a  $3  million  power  survey  in  the 
works  .  .  .  Massachusetts,  a  $25  million  nu¬ 
clear  power  plant  .  .  .  Connecticut’s  new  415- 
acre  industrial  park  will  employ  8,000,  cost 
$60  million  to  build  .  .  . 

Whopping  it  up?  That’s  just  a  sample! 
New  England  is  earning,  saving,  and  spend¬ 
ing  more  per  capita  than  any  other  region  in 
the  country.  So  come  on  up  and  join  the 
party.  You’ll  get  acquainted  fast  .  .  .  with  an 
introduction  from  these  New  England  News¬ 
papers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 
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MAINE— Bantor  Daily  News  (M). 
VERMONT— Barre  Timet  (E),  Beanini- 
ton  Banner  (E).  Burliniton  Free  Press 
(M).  Rutland  Herald  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (MAE). 
Boston  Globe  (S),  Brockton  Enterprise  A 
Times  (E),  Fall  Rieer  Herald  News  (E), 
FitcMuri  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News 
(E),  Harerhill  Gaxrtte  (E),  Lawrence 
Eaple-Tribune  (MAE).  Lynn  Item  (E), 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eaple  (E),  Taunton  Gazette 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 


(E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E).  Wor¬ 
cester  Telepram  and  Ereninp  Gazette 
(MAE),  Worcester  Sunday  Telepram  (S). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Concord  Monitor- 
Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M, 
EAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  Daily  Timet  (E).  Proeidcnca 
Bulletin  (E).  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  (Ull 
(E). 


CONNECTICUT— Antonia  Sentinel  (E). 
Bridpeport  Post  (S),  Bridpeport  Post- 
Telepram  (MAE).  Bristol  Press  (E), 
Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartfb^ 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S), 
Hartford  Times  (E).  Meriden  Record- 
Journal  (MAE),  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 
New  Haven  Repister  (EAS),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Torrinpton 
Repister  (E).  Waterbury  Republican  A 
American  (MAE),  Waterbury  Republican 
(MAS). 


Walters  Cites  Neglect 
Of  Traffic  Safety  Story 


Evanston,  Ill. 

Traffic  safety  is  the  most  neg¬ 
lected  news  story  in  America, 
Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Knight  Newspapers,  told 
newsmen  attending  a  three-day 
clinic  here  Sept.  14-16. 

“It  is  neglected  by  all  news¬ 
papers,  including  my  own,”  he 
said,  “and  it  is  the  most  neg¬ 
lected  story  in  our  own  com¬ 
munities.” 

The  clinic,  sponsored  by  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
and  the  Traffic  Institute  of 
Northwestern  University,  the 
fifth  such  meeting,  was  designed 
principally  to  give  newsmen 
a  working  knowledge  of  the 
street  and  highway  traffic  prob¬ 
lems  which  exist  today,  and 
equip  them  with  means  to  help 
improve  the  situation  locally. 

“The  sad  part  about  it,”  Mr. 
Walters  .said,  “is  that  we  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  save 
more  lives  and  to  prevent  more 
crippling  by  an  intelligent  high¬ 
way  safety  program  than  we 
have  in  almost  any  other  field 


of  humanitarianism.  Auto  ac¬ 
cidents  are  the  greatest  killers 
and  manglers  in  America — 
even  greater  than  wars,  and 
only  an  aroused  public  opinion, 
formed  through  intelligent  and 
non-hysterical  public  debate, 
will  curb  this  killer. 

“I  am  certain  that  some  of 
you,  because  of  what  you  have 
learned  here,  are  going  to  make 
newspaper  history  by  establish¬ 
ing  an  example  of  handling  the 
traffic  safety  story  as  it  should 
be  handled,  and  make  the  rest 
of  us  get  into  line.” 

Some  Programs  Described 

Newspaper  •  safety  programs 
which  have  been  used  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  were 
mentioned  during  the  meeting. 
Hal  Foust,  auto  editor,  Chicago 
Tribune,  said  a  weekly  feature 
analyzing  an  accident  in  the 
city  or  area,  is  being  used.  The 
feature  is  illustrated,  and  the 
accident  described,  and  the 
causes  analyzed. 

A  one  column  illustration  of 
a  “Driving  Lesson”  is  another 
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feature  which  is  well  read,  Mr. 
Foust  said. 

“We  write  this  lesson  at 
about  the  high  school  level.  We 
feature  such  things  as  making 
a  left  turn,  signalling,  etc.”  Mr. 
Foust  explained. 

The  “Voice  of  Traffic”,  where 
readers  unburden  themselves  on 
traffic  conditions,  other  drivers’ 
habits,  etc.,  draws  good  re¬ 
sponse  from  Tribune  readers. 

The  safety  program  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier~Ex~ 
press  puts  emphasis  upon  the 
constructive  angles  of  law  ob¬ 
servance,  Walter  Froelich  said. 

“We  all  know  that  it  is  not 
the  most  popular  thing  to  ob- 
seiwe  the  law  at  all  times,”  he 
said,  “so  we  are  making  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  popularize  law  observ¬ 
ance.” 

.4  first  page  story  on  traffic 
cases  is  used  almost  daily,  with 
a  description  of  the  offense,  the 
judge’s  action,  and  the  penalty 
assessed  the  offender. 

S-D  day  last  year  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  goal  for  a  safety 
campaign  by  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

“We  started  45  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  time  selected  for 
S-D  day,”  Harley  Pershing  said, 
“but  I  am  not  too  sure  about 
the  results,  and  whether  the 
reader-interest  was  sustained 
for  that  period.” 

Untimely  Accident 

Two  safety  campaigns  have 
been  successful  for  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  & 
Pioneer-Press,  Earl  R.  Truax 
Jr.,  reported. 

“We  had  a  12-week  ‘Safety 
Sweepstakes’  during  which  we 
ran  puzzles  that  could  be  solved 
only  by  knowing  quite  well  the 
Minnesota  Drivers’  Manual,”  he 
said.  “A  .first  prize  of  $1,000 
was  offered,  but  to  earn  it,  in 
addition  to  the  correct  solution 
to  the  puzzles,  a  contestant  had 
to  have  a  perfect  driving  record 
during  the  12  weeks.  We  also 
offered  10  runner-up  prizes  of 


YOU  CAN'T  PREDICT 
the  day  when  someone 
will  accuse  you  of 

LIBEL 


But  you  can  have 
INSURANCE 
that  will  make  you 
safe  from  embarrassing 
loss  —  from  this  and 
other  similar  claims. 

The  cost  is 
AA^AZINGLY  LOW 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


$100  each,  to  be  awarded  only 
if  the  state  traffic  toll  at  the 
end  of  the  contest  was  lower 
than  it  had  been  at  the  same 
point  the  previous  year.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  a  big  accident  just 
before  the  close  of  the  contest 
ran  the  toll  higher  than  the 
previous  year.  We  were  sorry, 
because  we  wanted  to  award 
those  10  prizes.” 

The  other  campaign  was  a 
Safety  Scoreboard  which  used 
the  10  principal  causes  of  high¬ 
way  accidents  as  the  basis  of 
a  checklist  for  participants  to 
use. 

Newspapermen  participating 
in  the  clinic  included  Harry 
Boyd,  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Ga¬ 
zette;  George  E.  Burrow,  Dan¬ 
ville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News; 
Walter  Froelich  Buffalo  (N. 

Y.)  Courier-Express;  George 
G.  Crawford,  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
New.s-Sun;  Hal  Foust,  Chicago 
Tribune;  William  C.  Kulsea, 
Booth  Newspapers,  Michigan; 
Harley  Pershing,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram;  Ben 
Reeves,  Louisville  (Ky).  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal;  Robert  C.  Seaver, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Joseph  D. 
Shatto,  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald; 
George  Sisler,  Memphis  (Term.) 
Commercial- Appeal ;  Harry 
Stoneberger,  Fostoria  (Ohio) 
Review-Times;  John  H.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Milwaukee  (Wis)  Journal; 
Earl  R.  Truax  Jr.,  St.  Paul  ' 
Dispatch  &  Pioneer-Press;  and 
Harry  E.  Taylor,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times. 

• 

2  Women  Receive 
Blakeslee  Awards  I 

Two  women  who  write  for 
newspapers  will  receive  $500 
awards  from  the  American 
Heart  Association  Oct.  23.  The 
awards  honor  the  late  Howard 
W.  Blakeslee,  AP  science  edi¬ 
tor. 

Recipients  are:  Mrs.  Frances 
Burns,  medical  editor  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  for  13 
articles  on  heart  research;  and 
Jane  Stafford,  medical  winter 
for  Science  Service,  for  year- 
round  coverage  of  developments 
in  the  cardiovascular  field. 

• 

Newest  Map  of  City 

Featured  in  Special 

Chester,  Pa. 

The  Chester  Times  added  its 
salute  to  Chester  Progress 
Week  (Sept.  lS-24)  by  publish¬ 
ing  a  22-page  special  section  on 
Saturday,  Sept.  17.  The  paper 
printed  juTtK)  copies  for  the 
largest  press  run  in  its  history. 

The  section  contained  the 
new  city  map,  including  the 
latest  revisions  in  the  street 
system. 
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Dr.  Kelly  Says 
Press  Helped 
Win  Apology 


Dr.  .\lfred  H.  Kelly,  head  of 
the  history  department  at 
Wayne  University  here,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  grateful  to  the  news¬ 
papers  for  helping  him  to  win 
a  public  apology  from  the  Army 
exonerating  him  of  Communist- 
association  charges. 

In  reflection  on  the  event 
which  brought  him  into  page- 
one  notoriety  across  the  country 
a  week  ago.  Dr.  Kelly  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  following  state¬ 
ment  to  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Indispensable  Role 
“I  am  convinced  that  the  role 
of  the  press  in  bringing  about 
a  prompt  investigation,  retrac¬ 
tion  and  apology  on  the  part  of 
the  Army  has  been  an  absolute¬ 
ly  indispensable  one. 

“I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
Secretary  (of  the  Army) 
Brucker  would  not  in  any 
event  have  conducted  a  fair  and 
impartial  investigation  once  the 
matter  was  called  forcibly  to 
his  attention. 


“Yet  the  fact  is  that  there 
have  been  multitudes  of  similar 
cases  in  which  the  individual 
damaged  by  government  secur¬ 
ity  procedures  happened  to  be 
unable  to  muster  the  resources 
of  the  press  in  such  an  effective 
fashion. 

“The  consequence  has  been 
that  either  the  individual  never 
received  justice  at  all  or  the 
wheels  of  bureaucracy  turned 
so  slowly  that  the  aggrieved 
person  suffered  permanent  dam¬ 
age  to  his  reputation  and  good 
name.  It  was  solely  due  to  the 
newspapers  that  this  did  not 
happen  in  this  case. 

“All  three  Detroit  papers 
{Free  Press,  Times  and  News) 
gave  the  story  both  adequate 
and  accurate  news  coverage. 
Both  the  Free  Press  and  the 
News  gave  the  story  very  strong 
editorial  support.  The  Free 
Press  had  no  less  than  four 
prominent  editorials  which  were 
extra  pow'erful  and  supported 
my  position.  The  News  also  had 
a  fine  editorial  when  the  story 
broke  and  two  smaller  ones 
later.  The  times  carried  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  editorial  at  the  time  of 
Secretary  Bmcker’s  apology 
and  retraction.” 

The  case  broke  in  mid-August 
when  Dr.  Kelly  was  flabbergast¬ 
ed  to  learn  that  the  Army  was 


listing  him  as  a  person  friendly 
to  the  Communist  movement, 
charging  that  he  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  and  given  support 
to  American  Youth  for  Democ¬ 
racy,  a  campus  organization 
cited  as  subversive  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General. 

Well-Known  Anti-Red 

The  charges  were  received  by 
Dr.  Kelly  and  Wayne  University 
officials  with  no  little  shock  be¬ 
cause  the  professor’s  strong 
fight  against  Commie-inclined 
activities  on  the  campus  was 
well  known. 

“The  whole  thing  made  me 
madder  than  hell,"  Dr.  Kelly 
said  at  the  time.  “It’s  the  most 
outrageous  example  of  sloppy 
investigation  ever  encountered. 
Any  damn  fool  could  have  found 
out  that  I  was  in  large  part  re¬ 
sponsible  for  killing  AYD  on 
the  campus.” 

Wajme  University  demanded 
a  retraction  from  the  Army. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press 
jumped  on  the  story  and  an 
editorial  assailed  “the  slander¬ 
ous  procedure  that  damages  a 
man’s  reputation  without  the 
faintest  semblance  of  proper 
legal  procedure.” 

The  case  got  good  play  across 
the  country,  including  a  column 
by  Frederick  C.  Othman.  Other 
papers  joined  the  Detroit  pa¬ 


pers  in  protesting  the  sloppy 
work  which  threatened  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  a  good  citizen. 

Finally  on  Sept.  8  came  the 
apology  from  Secretary.  Bruck¬ 
er.  He  said:  “My  review  has 
convinced  me  that  a  mistake 
has  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  (Kelly)  allegation.” 


Chicago  Tribune  Uses 
Graphic  Editorials 

Introduction  of  graphic  edi¬ 
torials  as  a  regular  feature  of 
the  Thursday  issues  of  the  Chi- 
ctiffo  Tribune  began  Se^it.  13. 

The  first  editorial  graph  in 
the  series  showed  how  long  it 
takes  taxpayers  with  various 
sized  incomes  to  earn  enough 
to  pay  their  taxes. 

• 

Wood  Stock  Dividend 

Stockholders  of  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corp.  are  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  approve  a  one-for- 
one  split  of  $1  par  common 
stock,  of  which  152,895  shares 
are  outstanding.  The  aggiegate 
par  value  of  the  additional 
shares  would  be  charged  to 
capital  surplus.  The  usual  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  37  Vi  cents  a 
share  was  paid  Sept.  10. 


Blatchford  Metal  salesman  becomes 
member  of  the  working  press 


identifies,  isolates,  replaces 
contaminated  metal . . . 
helps  big  "Daily"  out  of  a  jam. 

Worried  face.s  and  furrowed 
brows  greet  me  as  I  enter  the 
shop  to  answer  a  hurry  call  from 
a  big  city  daily.  The  composing 
room’s  in  trouble  .  .  .  machines 
are  fouled  up. 

A  few  questions  ...  a  look  at 
the  balky  machines  ...  a  glance 
at  some  bum  slugs  —  and  I  figure 
it’s  a  bad  case  of  zinc  contamina¬ 
tion.  Somebody  must  have  over¬ 
looked  a  cut  when  he  dumped 
dead  metal  in  the  remelt  pot. 

I  phone  the  warehouse  to  rush 
over  new  metal,  then  we  locate 
and  pull  out  all  the  metal  pigged 
from  the  last  remelt.  Meantime, 
the  fouled-up  machines  are 
cleaned  out.  The  new  metal  ar¬ 
rives,  fresh  pigs  are  hooked  on 
the  feeders  and  the  operators  re¬ 


sume  hitting  the  keyboards.  The 
crisis  is  past. 

When  you  need  all-out 
service,  coll  Blatchford 

Good  service  may  prove  as  im¬ 
portant  to  you  as  good  metal. 
You’re  sure  of  both  when  you  deal 
with  Blatchford.  With  more  than 
a  century  of  experience  in  the 
type  metal  business,  Blatchford 
knows  printers’  metal  problems 
and  how  to  lick  them. 

Blatchford  sales  and  service 
facilities  are  literally  all  over  the 
map.  And  these  facilities  are 
closely  tied  in  with  the  numer¬ 
ous  well-equipped  laboratories  of 
National  Lead  Company. 

So  call  for  Blatchford  Service. 
And  call  for  Blatchford  Metal. 


Blatchford 


for  service 
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SEC  Rule 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Beseeching  Congress  to  en¬ 
large'  SEC’s  administrative 
powers  in  proxy  fights,  Chair¬ 
man  Armstrong  acknowledged 
that  the  problem  involves  the 
guaranties  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  The  issue  was  raised 
pointedly  in  a  recent  court  ac¬ 
tion  in  which  the  SEC  obtained 
an  injunction  against  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  material  by  a 
group  seeking  to  oust  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Libby,  McNeil  & 
Libby  Co. 

It  was  Mr.  Armstrong’s  con¬ 
tention  that  corporate  contest¬ 
ants  should  not  expect  to  be 
free  “to  take  unfair  advantage 
of  traditional  freedoms  and  of 
the  public  by  using  the  press  as 
a  tool  to  accomplish  indirectly 
that  which  the  proxy  rules 
prohibit  if  done  directly.”  There 
should  be  a  wide  range  of  de¬ 
bate,  he  agreed,  but  under  rules 
that  prevent  an  investor  from 
being  misled. 


NOW,.. 

ISN’T  THIS 
RIDICULOUS? 

YOU  SEARCH  .  .  . 

YOU  RETRACE  YOUR  STEPS 
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In  the  Libby  case  the  insur¬ 
gents’  public  relations  material 
raised  a  series  of  questions, 
such  as  “Why  isn’t  a  full  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  made  to  the  stockholders 
each  year?” 

SEC  experts  deemed  the 
questions  misleading  in  that 
they  implied  manipulation  of 
funds  and  non-disclosure  of  in¬ 
formation.  They  said  the  com¬ 
pany  had  met  all  of  the  re¬ 
quirements,  so  SEC  sought  an 
injunction. 

“It  is  only  by  asking  ques¬ 
tions  that  stockholders  may 
secure  from  management  infor¬ 
mation  which  management  has 
not  seen  fit  to  furnish  them,” 
the  independents  pleaded. 

'The  management  attorneys 
countered  with  the  claim  that 
their  opponents  sought  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitutional  guar¬ 
anties  for  “the  right  to  lie,  the 
right  to  make  false  statements 
and  give  out  half-truths.” 

Federal  Judge  J.  Edward 
Lumbard  passed  over  the  First 
Amendment  question,  finding 
that  the  rhetorical  questions 
constituted  misleading  state¬ 
ments.  He  said: 

“To  hold  that  merely  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  question  mark  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence  the  author  can 
circumvent  the  requirements  of 
fair  and  complete  disclosure 
would  provide  an  obvious  escape 
from  the  salutary  regulation  of 
the  SEC.” 

Chairman  Armstrong  has 
stated  publicly  that  the  SEXl 
has  never  questioned  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  contestants  to  answer 
inquiries  made  by  the  press 
“which  have  not  been  stimulated 
or  induced  or  ‘planted’  by  the 
contestants.” 


YOU  ASK  EVERY'^NE  YOU  KNOW 

mn. . . 

You  Place  An 
Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED  AD 
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Answers  to  unrequested  press 
inquiries  are  not  required  to 
be  filed  with  the  SEC.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  in  Mr.  Armstrong’s  view 
how  easy  it  could  be  to  use  an 
ostensibly  spontaneous  press 
inquiry  as  a  carefully  maneu¬ 
vered  part  of  a  skillful  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  proposed  regulation 
would  require  the  filing  of  re¬ 
prints  of  such  interviews,  if 
used  as  proxy  soliciting  ma¬ 
terial,  and  a  statement  as  to 
whether  the  material  was  in¬ 
spired  and  whether  anything 
was  paid  for  it. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  that 
the  filing  requirement  would 
tend  to  thwart  the  timing  of 
impact  and  might  even  dis¬ 
courage  the  use  of  press  ma¬ 
terial,  Chairman  Armstrong 
has  pointed  out. 

“A  prepared  speech  or  a  pre¬ 
pared  release  for  inclusion  in  a 
newspaper  ...  is  proxy  solicit¬ 
ing  material  if  it  is  intended  to 
condition  public  opinion  and  the 
opinion  of  stockholders  favor¬ 
ably  to  the  publishers  of  such 
releases  and  speeches.  We  have, 
therefore,  consistently  held  that 
such  material  must  be  filed 
with  the  Commission  for  proc¬ 
essing  by  the  staff  prior  to  its 
use. 

No  Release  Problem 

“This  has  not  caused  timing 
problems,  even  when  a  pre¬ 
pared  news  release,  to  be  news¬ 
worthy,  must  be  disseminated 
promptly.  In  such  cases,  where 
necessary,  we  have  permitted  a 
telegraphic  or  telephoned  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  release  to  be  ‘filed’ 
with  us  and  have  processed  it 
within  a  short  period,  often  the 
same  day,  of  such  ‘filing.’  ” 

It  has  been  the  Commission’s 
policy  that  proxy  solicitation 
begins  at  the  moment  when  the 
opposition  makes  a  public  an¬ 
nouncement.  SEC  takes  the 
position  that  all  advance  at¬ 
tack,  counter  attack,  or  defense 
material  must  be  filed  as  proxy 
material  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Armstrong  advised  a 
Senate  committee  that,  “As  a 
result  of  the  application  of 
public  relations  techniques  .  .  . 
statements  have  appeared  in 
the  press  ...  in  some  proxy 
contests,  which  purportedly 
were  not  prepared  in  advance, 
were  not  the  subject  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  press  release  and  were  not 
subjected  to  the  administrative 
procedures  applicable  to  the 
written  word.  In  some  instances, 
statements  have  been  made, 
promises  broadcast  and  accusa¬ 
tions  hurled  which,  if  submitted 
in  writing,  would  not  have  met 
the  tests  of  fairness  and  truth¬ 
fulness  for  proxy  material.” 


Paper’s  Trial 
Data  Suit  Gets 
GroupSupport 

The  New  York  Post,  denied 
a  transcript  of  Kings  County 
Judge  Samuel  Leibowitz’s 
charge  to  the  jury  last  Spring, 
this  week  found  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  two  inf  uential  groups  and 
the  judge  himself  backing  its 
case  in  demanding  access  to  of¬ 
ficial  records  of  criminal  trials. 

It  was  Judge  Leibowitz  who 
refused  to  release  the  tran¬ 
script  of  a  jury  charge  he 
delivered  (E&P  June  4,  page 
14)  in  a  manslaughter  trial. 
The  Post  is  appealing. 

“As  the  law  now  reads," 
Judge  Leibowitz  said  this  week, 
“no  one  except  a  party  of  in¬ 
terest  has  the  right  to  demand 
the  transcripts.  As  a  judge  I 
am  bound  by  the  law  as  it  now 
stands.” 

However,  he  said: 

“I  would  gladly  join  the  Post 
and  every  other  publisher  in  a 
petition  to  amend  or  clarify  the 
law  to  permit  the  press  to  have 
full  access  to  all  stenographic 
minutes  of  all  public  proceed¬ 
ings  except  those  excluded  by 
law.”  By  this,  he  said,  he  was 
referring  to  matrimonial  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Last  Friday  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  two  New  York  newspapers, 
the  Daily  News  and  Herald 
Tribune,  filed  motions  in  the 
Appellate  Division,  Brooklyn, 
the  commission  to  file  briefs  as 
friends  of  the  court.  Their  mo¬ 
tions  were  to  be  argued  Sept. 
23  as  E&P  was  completing  its 
press  run. 

To  add  more  supnort  to  the 
Post’s  case,  the  New  York 
Criminal  and  Civil  Courts  Bar 
Association  jumped  into  the 
case  and,  according  to  President 
Robert  Daru,  former  Assist¬ 
ant  District  Attorney  William 
B.  Moore  was  to  represent  the 
grout)  in  cou’t.  Should  the 
Appellate  Division  rule  against 
the  press,  Mr.  Moore  will  as¬ 
sist  in  drafting  corrective  legis¬ 
lation. 

• 

UP  Opens  Radiopliolo 
Link  to  Central  America 

United  Press  brought  radio¬ 
photos  to  newspapers  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico  this  week 
with  inauguration  of  daily  ser¬ 
vice.  Late  pictures  from  Argen¬ 
tina  were  the  first  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted.  A  special  transmission 
provided  clients  with  pictures  of 
the  Marciano-Moore  fight. 
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Newsprint 
Use  Up  7.6% 
For  8  Months 

U.  S.  newsprint  consumption 
reached  a  record  August  high 
and  an  all-time  high  in  first 
eight  months  of  1955. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  consumed  384,- 
679  tons  of  newsprint  in  Au- 
gu.st  1955  as  compared  with 
360,825  tons  in  August  1954 
and  359,133  tons  in  August 
1953. 

6.67c  Gain  for  August 
This  was  a  6.6%  increase 
over  .\ugust  1954  and  a  7.1% 
increase  over  August  1953  with 
four  Sundays  in  August  1955 
and  five  Sundays  in  each  Au¬ 
gust  1954  and  1953. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of 
1955  reporting  newspapers  used 
3,260,187  tons  compared  with 
3,029,784  tons  in  1954  and  3,- 
037,566  tons  in  1953.  This  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  of  7.6% 
over  the  first  eight  months  of 
1954  and  an  increase  of  7.3% 
over  the  first  eight  months  of 
1953. 

Stocks  on  hand  and  in  transit 
at  the  end  of  August  1955  were 
39  days,  compared  with  49  days 
at  the  end  of  August  1954  for 
the  average  of  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  reporting  to  the  ANPA. 
There  was  36  days  supply  on 
July  31,  1955. 

Record  Production 

Production  and  shipments  of 
newsprint  in  North  America 
during  August  amounted  to 
674,441  tons  —  an  all-time 
monthly  peak— and  to  671,658 
tons,  respectively,  compared 
with  corresponding  totals  of 
606,290  tons  and  621,000  tons 
in  August  1954,  according  to  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau. 

Output  in  the  United  States 
was  134,902  tons — the  largest 
August  volume  on  record  ex¬ 
cept  for  1926 — and  shipments 
were  137,037  tons  while  Cana¬ 
dian  (including  Newfoundland) 
production  amounted  to  the  all- 
time  monthly  high  of  539,539 
tons  and  shipments  to  534,621 
tons. 

Through  the  end  of  August 
this  year  United  States  mills 
tunied  out  995,976  tons  of  news¬ 
print  paper  which  was  217,371 
tons  or  27.9%  more  than  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  1954  while 
output  in  Canada  of  4,086,904 
tons  also  was  142,074  tons  or 
3.67c  greater  than  in  the  cor- 
re.sponding  period  of  last  year. 
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Thus  the  continental  increase 
amounted  to  359,445  tons  or 
7.6%. 

North  American  manufactur¬ 
ers’  stocks  on  Aug.  31  aggre¬ 
gated  131,944  tons,  compared 
with  129,161  tons  on  the  last 
day  of  the  preceding  month  and 
167,631  tons  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gpist,  1954. 

• 

Experts  Study 
Damage  to 
Newsprint 

A  group  representing  daily 
newspapers,  railroads  and  news¬ 
print  producers  expects  to  get 
under  way  immediately  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  entire 
question  of  damage  to  news¬ 
print. 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation,  said  John  L.  Blake,  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  New  York  City, 
has  been  requested  by  ANPA 
to  head  up  the  program. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Blake  in 
behalf  of  daily  newspapers  are 
A.  F.  Peterson,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Tribune;  H.  B.  Wil¬ 
cox,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and 
Constitution;  and  R.  A.  Cooke, 
manager,  ANPA  Traffic  De¬ 
partment. 

Producers  Invited 

Representatives  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  announced  by  C.  A.  Naff- 
ziger.  Director,  Freight  Loss 
and  Damage  Section,  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Railroads, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
are  E.  G.  Overmire,  New  York 
Central  System;  C.  E.  Dore, 
Wabash  Railroad  Company;  D. 
P.  Russell,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railways;  and  C.  F.  Allen, 
Canadian  National  Railways. 

Newsprint  producers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have 
been  invited  to  name  four 
representatives  to  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

The  projected  activity  grows 
out  of  a  conference  under  the 
auspices  of  the  .4NPA  and  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Railroad 
Freight  Claim  Conferences  in 
New  York  last  April.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  good  and  poor 
loading  patterns  of  newsprint 
was  assembled  and  distributed 
to  interested  groups. 

The  12-man  committee  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  consideration  to 
retention  of  engineers  for  an 
examination  of  the  entire  ques¬ 
tion  of  damage  to  newsprint. 

or  September  24,  1955 
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HOW  ACB  SERVICES  HELP  INCREASE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB’s  Newspaper  Research 
Services  HELP  THE 
NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER 


in  two  important  ways 


IN  THE  PAST  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  everywhere  and  their 


representative  offices  were  besieged 
with  “Calls”  (phone,  letter,  post¬ 
card)  for  “back  copies”  of  their 
newspapers.  Most  of  these  “calls” 
are  to  check  competitive  advertis¬ 
ing  on  even  their  own  dealer  copy. 
In  many  instances  such  requests 
have  mounted  to  a  point  where  it 
became  a  real  time-consuming  chore 
— until  ACB  took  over. 

To  meet  this  demand— ACB  maintains 
a  three  months’  file  of  all  subscribing 
newspapers  which  is  available  to  agencies 
and  advertisers.  We  encourage  use  of  these  files — because  we  know 
it  is  in  support  of  newspap>er  advertising.  These  files  are  also  used  to 
supply  requests  for  “extra”  checking  copies. 


ACB  has  diverted  a  big  percentage 
of  these  non-profit  calls  away  from 
newspaper  offices  by  offering  their 
Research  Services  to  advertisers.  If 
the  agency  or  advertiser  does  not 
have  the  help  or  experience  to  check 
files  for  their  requirements,  we  offer 
them  a  complete  Checking  Service 
to  meet  their  needs. 

B«n«r  Than  95%  Accuracy 

To  do  this  is  a  simple  matter  for 
ACB,  because  of  its  “Checking 
Proof”  Service  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  Advertisers  have  found  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  get  ACB  to  do  the 
searching  and  compiling  for  them 
than  to  do  it  themselves.  ACB 
guarantees  over  95%  accuracy. 

These  Research  Service  by-prod¬ 
ucts  have  made  it  possible  for  ACB 
to  keep  its  "Service  Charges”  to 
publishers  at  a  much  lower  level 


than  otherwise  would  be  possible. 
Even  more  imp>ortant — it  helps  an 
agency  or  advertiser  assemble  news¬ 
paper  advertising  information  that 
otherwise  could  not  be  obtained — 
and  we  know  that  this  in  turn  helps 
to  increase  newspaper  schedules. 

Shawt  Wida  Usas 

Thus,  ACB  advertises  its  news¬ 
paper  Research  Services  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  executives  offering 
advertisers  an  accurate  checking 
service  for  all  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  cities. 

Indirectly,  these  Research  Serv¬ 
ices  are  excellent  promotion  for 
newspapers  for  they  show  advertis¬ 
ers  what  wide-spread  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space  is  being  made  by  other 
manufacturers  in  their  line  -in  the 
1393  different  communities  where 
daily  newspapers  are  published. 


ACS  Service  cooperates  with  newspaper  publishers  in  making  it  easier 
for  agencies  and  advertisers  to  use  Newspapers — far  their  advertising. 

•  79  Madison  Av«.,  N*w  Yorti  •  IS  S.  Michigan,  Chicago 
•  20  S.  Third  St.,  Cotumbus  *  161  Jefferson,  Memphis 
•  51  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Mill  Expansion 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


merits  of  dividends,  surplus  and 
working^  capital. 

Another  chart  from  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Post  showed  the  profit 
standings  of  seven  newsprint 
manufacturing  firms  whose 
stock  is  on  the  market.  Their 
market  prices  ranged  from  9 
to  20  times  their  earnings  per 
share. 

Here  is  a  rundown  of  mill 
projects  on  which  information 
has  been  given  this  year: 

50%  Increase  in  Output 

Work  on  the  Minnesota  & 
Ontario  Paper  Company’s  $17 
million  project  at  Kenora,  Ont. 
is  presently  moving  along  at  a 
record-breaking  clip.  When 
complete,  the  mill  will  have  a 
third  newsprint  machine  and  an 
increase  of  close  to  50%  in  an¬ 
nual  productive  capacity.  (1955 
rated  capacity  is  116,000  tons.) 
Three  machines  are  being  up¬ 
graded  to  run  at  1,800  feet  per 
minute. 

282-Inch  Machine 

International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany’s  new  newsprint  mill,  part 
of  a  $20  million  pi’ogram  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  will  have  a  282- 
inch  machine  in  operation  by 
August,  1956.  The  production 
will  boost  IP’s  newsprint  output 
above  a  million  tons  annually. 

22  Miles  of  Paper  in  Hour 

At  Canadian  IP’s  Three 
Rivers  mill  a  154-inch  roll  was 
run  off  at  the  rate  of  2,015  feet 
per  minute,  or  22  miles  of  pa¬ 
per  in  an  hour — 1,200  tons  daily. 

Calhoun  Goal  for  ’58 

The  Bowater  organization  is 
increasing  output  at  Corner 
Brook,  Nfld.  by  going  on  a 
seVen-day  schedule,  adding  a 
100-ton  machine  and  improving 
three  others. 

The  new  mill  at  Calhoun, 
Tenn.  has  exceeded  all  expecta¬ 


tions  and  reached  a  capacity  of 
145,000  tons.  The  goal  is  175,- 
000  tons  by  the  end  of  next  year. 
Experiments  have  justified  a 
belief  that  it  is  feasible  to  run 
the  new  machines  at  2,118  feet 
a  minute  or  about  20%  faster. 
A  third  machine  will  be  in.stall- 
ed,  bringing  the  mill’s  produc¬ 
tion  to  275,000  tons  by  1958. 

Coosa  Doubles  Capacity 
Coo.=a  River  Newsprint  Com¬ 
pany  has  decided  to  proceed 
with  plans  for  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  Alabama  mill 
which,  by  normal  stepups,  will 
have  an  output  of  150,000  tons 
in  1957.  This  young  company  is 
now  on  an  annual  dividend  basis 
of  $2.50  a  share.  In  first  half  of 
this  year  net  income  was  equal 
to  $4.09  a  .'■hare  ($3.77  in 
1954). 

Machine  Replaced 
Directors  of  St.  Croix  Paper 
Company  voted  to  spend  $13 
million  on  the  Maine  installa¬ 
tion,  including  the  cost  of  a 
machine  to  replace  one  of  three 
machines  now  operating.  Mill 
capacity  will  be  increased  from 
90,000  to  127,000  tons. 

30,000  Tons  More 
The  Crown-Zellerbach  subsi¬ 
diary,  Elk  Falls  Co.,  Ltd.,  is 
going  ahead  with  a  $13.5  mil¬ 
lion  program  in  Briti.sh  Colum¬ 
bia  which  includes  an  annual  in¬ 
crease  in  newsprint  of  30,000 
tons. 

Third  Machine 

A  third  machine  will  boost 
production  at  the  Fort  William, 
Ont.  mill  of  Great  Lakes  Paper 
Co.  by  100,000  tons,  beginning 
July,  1957.  Present  capacity  is 
155,000  tons. 

Southland  Rolls  On 
The  Southland  mill  at  Lufkin, 
Tex.  has  a  third  machine  being 
installed  in  a  $15  million  ex¬ 
pansion  program.  Southland 
shot  up  to  136,810  tons  in  1954; 
will  have  at  least  70,000  more 
tons  rolling  out  in  1956. 


TWO  PROFITABLE  WESTERN  PROPERTIES 
$190,000.00 

TWICE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  RADIO  STATION 

GROWING,  EXCLUSIVE  PROPER  FILL  IN  AND 

MOUNTAIN  AREA.  EXCELLENT  BALANCE 

ADEQUATELY  TO  THE  BI-WEEKLY 

EQUIPPED.  NEWSPAPER. 

These  two  properties  carrently  showinir  good  return  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  $60,000.00  down  and  balance  ont  over  five  years. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
James  W.  Blackburn 
Clifford  Marshall 
Washington  Bldg. 
Sterling  3-4341-2 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 


Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2755-6 


111  Sutter  St, 
Exbrook  2-5671-2 


Newsprint  Firms’  Position 


(Son  rce: 

Surplus 

Financial  Pont)  for  Year 

$ 

Working 

Capital 

$ 

Abitibi 

1954  . 

4,961,385 

39,099,197 

31.197,679 

1953 

.  4.557,192 

Anglo-Canadian 

1954 

1,675,582 

15.743.871 

15,033,282 

1953 

1,008,784 

Anglo-Newfoundland 

1954 

.  332,467 

19,519.167 

19,133.658 

1953 

d363,063 

Bowaters-Nfid 

1954 

3,001,812 

25.641,074 

25,231.419 

1953 

1,925,435 

Consolidated 

1954 

6,074,416 

52.105.016 

50.347.805 

1953 

5,208,240 

Crown-Zellerbach 

1954 

2,273,306 

10.287,166 

8,790,904 

1953 

1,500,410 

Donnaconna 

1954 

864,463 

6,010.6^ 

5.485.021 

1953 

708,342 

Donohue  Bros. 

1954 

1953 

371,590 

357,219 

4,025.238 

3.640.780 

Great  Lakes 

1954 

1,021,617 

8.863.433 

11.271,704 

1953 

768,993 

Mersey 

1954 

2,547,012 

6.602,555 

1953 

2,168,958 

4,239,743 

M  &  O 

1954 

3,365,449 

20.606.464 

19,647,072 

1953 

3,113,992 

Powell  River 

1954 

4,038,311 

I5,983;0» 

11,073,820 

1953 

3,136,308 

Price  Bros. 

1954 

.  3,493,034 

39.123,279 

30,193.645 

1953 

.  1 ,485,676 

St.  Lawrence 

1954  . 

1953 

.  2,245,608 

.  3,023,211 

17,220,224 

20,843,823 

Faster  and 
The  second  of 

Faster 

Great  North- 

000  tons  capacity  and  260-inch 
trim.  Total  production  will  jump 

ern  Paper  Company’s  new  ma¬ 
chines  at  East  Millinocket,  Me. 
will  be  in  production  this  Fall, 
and  the  mill  is  on  a  seven-day 
schedule.  The  annual  capacity, 
now  450,000  tons,  will  exceed 
600,000  tons  under  normal 
operating  conditions.  An  addi¬ 
tional  150,000  tons  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  maximum  speeds  of 
2,500  feet  per  minute.  Four  huge 
vertical  c  h  e  m  i  -  groundwood 
digesters  speed  up  the  pres.sure- 
cooking  'of  logs. 

Ready-Made  Market 
A  $40  million  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  of  MacMillan  &  Bloedel, 
Ltd.  is  adding  a  300-ton  news¬ 
print  mill  at  Port  Alberni,  B.  C. 
The  Wright  Company,  parent  of 
the  sales  firm,  Albemi  Paper 
Company,  reports  no  difficulty 
in  booking  long-term  contracts 
for  the  output  —  estimated  35,- 
000  tons  in  1957,  80,000  in  1958 
and  90,000  thereafter.  The  ma¬ 
chine  will  have  a  260-inch  trim 
and  already  there’s  planning  for 
a  second  unit. 

More  from  Quebec 
Canada  Paper  Company  ex¬ 
pects  to  produce  40,000  tons  an¬ 
nually  from  a  180-inch  machine 
at  Windsor  Mills,  Que. 

Ninth  Machine  for  Powell 
With  permission  obtained  for 
additional  power  lines,  Powell 
River  Company  of  B.  C.  will  in¬ 
stall  a  ninth  machine  with  90,- 


to  around  500,000  tons.  Mill  im¬ 
provements  have  already  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  25%  increase  from 
present  machines  over  the  past 
few  years.  Production  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year  amounted 
to  196,597  tons,  as  compared 
with  184,628  tons  in  1954. 


Abitibi  Stepping  Up 
With  19  machines  already 
producing  at  the  rate  of  775,- 
000  tons  a  year,  the  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Company,  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  increasing  the 
capacity  of  six  mills  to  850,000 
tons  by  1957.  About  $6  million 
will  be  invested  at  the  Manitobn 
mill  at  Pine  Falls  to  boost  out¬ 
put  from  400  to  500  tons  daily 
within  the  next  two  years. 


‘Vacuum  Pickup’ 


By  equipping  nine  machines 
for  the  new  “vacuum  pickup" 
process,  at  a  co.st  of  $3.5  million, 
Consolidated  Paper  Company 
anticipates  a  buildup  of  100,000 
tons  in  capacity. 


Still  in  Talking  Stage 

Hearst  newspaper  officials  in¬ 
sist  that  discussion  is  still  pr*- 
mature  but  government  agencies 
in  Nova  Scotia  have  given 
licity  to  plans  for  a  $17  million 
mill  which  would  have  annua 
capacity  of  60,000  tons  .  ■ 
The  Newfoundland  governmaj 
is  actively  promoting  a  thin 
major  installation  there. 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Reasons  for  Having  It 
The  Panel  project  has  been 
more  than  three  months  in 
fonnation.  It  has  been  establish¬ 
ed  because  of: 

1.  The  increasing  flow  of  re¬ 
quests  to  E  &  P  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  the  answers  to 
which  are  not  always  easy  to 
provide. 

2.  The  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  many  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  as  to  where  to  seek  the 
right  answers. 

3.  The  occasional  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  some  executives  to  share 
their  experiences  with  others  at 
convention  sessions  because  of 
the  presence  of  a  competitor. 

The  Panel  includes  men  ex¬ 
perienced  in  both  large  city  and 
small  town  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing.  They  represent  a  corps  of 
specialists  in  every  department 
ranging  from  news  and  editorial 
to  publi.shing  and  business  of¬ 
fice,  advertising  and  circulation, 
promotion,  and  mechanical. 
Others  may  be  added  to  the 
group  if  it  is  found  that  some 
other  area  of  specialization 
needs  to  be  covered. 

Special  Reference 
.\11  questions  received  by  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Q  and  A 
Panel  will  be  referred  to  those 
specialists  believed  to  be  the 
best  qualified  to  handle  them. 
Neither  the  person  submitting 
the  question  nor  those  answer¬ 
ing  it  will  be  identified  to  each 
other.  Both  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  will  be  published  anony¬ 
mously  in  the  weekly  columns 
of  E  &  P  as  soon  as  possible 
after  receipt. 


“I  think  your  idea  of  a  panel 
of  experts  in  the  various  phases 
of  newspaper  work  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one  and  will  serve  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose.  I  have  always  been 
impressed  at  the  various  me¬ 
chanical  conferences  that  those 
who  know  most  about  a  given 
subject  generally  say  the  least.” 

«  «  « 

“You  have  hit  on  an  excellent 
and  constructive  idea.” 

*  «  * 

“Your  analysis  of  the  present 
problem  is  correct.  At  conven¬ 
tions,  many  of  those  in  attend¬ 
ance  could  contribute  much  in- 
foiTOation  on  subjects  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  refrain  from  doing 
so  because  of  the  presence  of 
a  competitor,  or  more  frequently 
do  not  want  to  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  questions  which  they 
may  not  care  to  answer.  The 
idea  of  complete  anonymity 
would  largely  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem.” 

«  *  « 

“This  problem  of  sharing 
newspaper  know-how  has  come 
up  at  numerous  trade  meetings 
in  which  I  have  participated  and 
there  usually  is  .some  of  the  re¬ 
luctance  you  mentioned  in  your 
letter.  In  most  cases,  this  re¬ 
luctance  seems  to  predominate 
in  competitive  areas,  but  there 
is  also  some  reservation  about 
whole-hearted  sharing  of  in¬ 
formation  in  the  non-competi¬ 
tive  fields.” 

«  *  « 

“Your  idea  for  a  panel  is 
ingenious  and  very  timely.  I, 
too,  have  had  the  experience  of 
sitting  in  meetings  where  some¬ 
one  knew  the  answer  to  a  prob¬ 
lem,  but  failed  to  speak  up  be¬ 
cause  competition  was  listen¬ 
ing.” 

«  «  * 

“I  think  this  is  a  wonderful 
idea  and  something  very  much 
needed.” 


E  &  P  feels  that  such  anony¬ 
mity  will  facilitate  the  flow  of 
questions  and  answers. 

Some  reactions  to  the  project 
from  tho.'e  who  accepted  Panel 
assienments  are: 

“It  is  an  intritruing  idea, 
particularly  your  device  of  per¬ 
mitting  an  inquirer  to  conceal 
his  identitv  so  that  he  doesn’t 
air  his  difficulties.” 

•  *  ♦ 

I  think  the  panel  idea  is 
both  workable  and  serviceable.” 
♦  *  ♦ 

1  know  there  are  times  when 
I  could  avail  my. self  of  such  a 
.service  that  might  answer  a 
question  for  me  and  at  the  same 
time  might  prove  valuable  to 
some  other  newspaperman.” 


Fast  Football  Extra 
For  Fans  in  Alaska 

Anchorage,  Alaska 

Something  new  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  news  coverage  was 
given  the  people  of  Anchorage 
when  the  Daily  News  turned 
out  a  football  extra  with  full 
play-by-play  of  the  first  an¬ 
nual  Santa  Claus  bowl  game 
Sept.  17  while  spectators  were 
returning  from  the'  football 
field. 

The  News  arranged  with  an 
electronics  firm  for  a  two-way 
radio  telephone  at  the  field 
which  was  tuned  into  the  city 
telephone  system.  While  Sports 
Elditor  John  Auran  called  off 
the  plays.  City  Editor  Ken 
Whitaker  wrote  the  account. 
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Defense  Firms 
Ordered  to 
Censor  News 

Washington 

The  Pentagon  haiJ  ordered  de¬ 
fense  contractors  to  censor  out 
of  news  releases,  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  reports  to  stock¬ 
holders,  military  information, 
restricted  or  otherwise,  which 
might  suggest  “strategy.” 

The  order,  signed  by  Defense 
Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson  and 
directed  in  the  first  instance  to 
military  procurement  officers  at 
the  plants,  was  issued  last  Jan¬ 
uary.  It  has  had  internal  cir¬ 
culation  but  did  not  come  to 
public  notice  until  it  appeared 
in  the  official  “Federal  Register” 
last  week. 

It  carries  into  effect  the  “vol¬ 
untary  censorship”  plan  which 
R.  Karl  Honaman  originated 
while  he  was  associated  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 
He  is  now  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Defense  Secretary. 

Under  his  rule,  defense  con¬ 
tractors  are  “cautioned”  not  to 
permit  release  of  any  informa¬ 
tion  that  might  be  harmful  to 
the  United  States  or  serviceable 
to  a  potential  enemy.  Military 


inspectors  are  instructed  to  “ad¬ 
vise”  management,  when  re¬ 
quested,  “or  wh'^n  circumstances 
make  it  desirable.” 

The  essential  portion  of  the 
order  states  that  plant  man¬ 
agers  should  be  “encouraged  to 
exercise  considerable  caution 
prior  to  the  release  of  economic 
technical  information  (unclassi¬ 
fied)  in  press  releases,  adver¬ 
tisements,  notices  to  stockhold¬ 
ers,  annual  or  quarterly  reports, 
brochures,  etc.,  and  reports  in 
response  to  questionnaires  from 
unknown  or  questionable 
sources.” 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  chairman 
of  the  ASNE  Committee  on  In¬ 
formation,  described  it  as  “a 
standard  for  the  release  of  in¬ 
formation  to  which  no  people 
who  mean  to  govern  themselves 
ought  to  consent.” 

Mr.  Wiggins  charged  that  the 
ukase  menaces  the  democratic 
process,  and  threatens  the  ac¬ 
cess  of  American  citizens  to  the 
facts  about  the  nation’s  defense. 
And,  he  pointed  out: 

“All  information  is  of  some 
‘possible  use’  to  an  enemy. 
Literally  followed,  this  rule 
would  mean  no  information 
about  vast  defense  expenditures 
absorbing  most  of  the  national 
budget,  on  the  wise  use  of 
which  national  survival  may 
depend.” 
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Editor  A  Publisher  Classified.  1700  Times  Tewer, 
ADDRESS:  New  York  3$.  New  York.  Phone.  BRyant  0-305$. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netoapaper  Appraiaera 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  ^blishers  Service. 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Dai  ly  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California. 


SPECIALIZING  in  sound  midwest 
newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant.  Michigan. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netoapaper  Brokera 


NO  DOGS  ALLOWED 
We  are  careful  to  list  only  news¬ 
papers  where  the  opportunities  for 
success  and  happiness  are  good.  Call 
on  us  to  serve  your  needs  and  desires. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange.  Riverside,  California 


YOU,  TOO  .  .  .  can  buy  or  sell  wisely! 
'  Consult  The  DIAL  Agency,  640  W. 
Willis,  Detroit.  Mirh.  Phone  TE  1-0903. 

A  A  WE  are  interested  in  listing  only 
,  safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga- 
I  zine  properties.  A.  W.  Stypes  A  Co., 
I  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5.  Cal. 

'  NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
I  weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ai>- 
I  praisals.  Management,  Newspaper 
j  Service  Co.,  601  (Georgia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Classified 

Section 

NEWSPAPEU 
BItOKEItS 
RATES,  POLICIES, 
ETC.,  ON 

PRECEDING  PAGE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave.,  Los  AnKeles  29,  California. 


★  ★  ★  FINE  CALIF.  WEEKLY 
Most  nearly  ideal  small  weekly  we 
have  offer^  in  years.  Total  price 
$45,000.  Equity  in  Kood  bldft.  included. 
$20,000  will  handle.  Exclusive  listing. 
A.  W.  STYPES  ft  CO. 

625  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


NEBRASKA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
town  of  1050;  2-Lino  plant;  auto 
press;  no  drouth;  gross  $15,000;  price 
$16,000 ;  illness  forces  sale.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. 


PROFITABLE  WEEKLY 
OHIO  weekly  near  Cleveland,  90  years 
old.  complete  modem  plant  and  job 
shop.  Average  gross  past  five  years 
$35,000.00.  Average  net  over  $10,000.00. 
Please  give  bank  reference.  NO 
BROKERS.  $15,000.00  will  handle.  All 
replies  answered.  Write  Box  4022, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SMALL  Chart  Area  1  Weekly;  ideal 
for  printer.  Priced  low.  Box  4027, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Publications  Wanted 


NEWSPAPER  WANTED 

WE  WOULD  like  to  correspond  with 
an  established  newspaper  publisher 
who  may  feel  his  net  income  does  not 
adiMiuately  meet  his  requirements. 
THE  NET  income  may  be  a  erood 
return  on  the  amount  necessary  for  an 
outright  cash  purchase. 

WE  ARE  publishers*  representatives 
and  will  treat  all  information  in  con> 
hdcnce. 

DAY  &  STEVENS 

224  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


National  Advertisinf;  Space 

SPACE  BUYERS! 

Good  old  SANDERS  says: 
Test  Livingston  Co.  (NY)  ABC  3 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Business  Opportunities 


EDITOR  wants  to  buy  stock  in  large 
weekly  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Box 

3937,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WE  HAVE  a  client  who  is  prepared 
to  take  one-third  equity  position  (act¬ 
ing  oniy  in  an  advisory  capacity)  in 
the  purchase  of  a  daily  newspaper 
with  two  young  men  who  can  each 
match  his  investment  of  $10,000  to 
$60,000.  Reply  with  information  as  to 
background  and  newspaper  experience. 
Broker.  Box  4003,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  |  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  ' 

Syndicates  -  Features 

HIDDLEAGED  WIDOW,  old  maid 
daughter  leave  October  to  work,  walk 
way  Round  the  World.  Open  for  ad¬ 
vice,  writing  assignments,  free  meals 
enroute,  checks  from  “brass"  for 
weekly  diary  series.  Samples.  MER¬ 
RILY  ft  HER  MA,  PO  Box  103-c. 

Glendora.  California. _ 

CHILD-CARE  Column  written  by 
Psychologist  absolutely  free.  Box  4023, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  ft  (X). 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

LORENZ  ~~ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26^31  St..  Long  Island  City  6.  N.Y. 
_ STillweli  6-0098-0099 _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  wiil  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 

ERE(3TING 

MOVING  i 

DISMANTLING  I 

561  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  ORegon  5-7760 _ 

Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 
DISMANTUNG 
MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  “Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  By  water  7534 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Composing  Room 

UNO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  iatest  list.  Also  maga- 
sines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone.  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
UNOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200%  W.  24,  N.  Y.  C.,  11. 

LINOTYPE — Model  9R.  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  4  Magazine  mixer.  2  extra 
mags.  Must  sell.  Need  room  for  equip¬ 
ment  coming  in.  Guire  Printing  Co., 
Rear  348  Farnsworth  Avenue,  Borden- 
town.  New  Jersey. 

UNOTYPE  MODEL  25,  two  maga¬ 
zines,  serial  No.  39417.  Best  conffi- 
tion.  Serviced  by  own  machinist.  Wear¬ 
ing  parts  promptly  renewed.  Business 
Office,  Newark  News,  Newark.  New 
Jersey,  or  ‘phone  MArket  4-1000. 

LUDLOW  AND  UNO  MATS,  UKE 
new.  Save  25  to  60%.  Late  faces. 
Write  for  price  list.  Lino  and  Inter¬ 
type  magazines,  new  or  used.  Midwest 
Matrix  Mart,  633  S.  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago  5.  Illinois. 


Composing  Room 


MR.  PUBLISHER!— Prepare  now  for  „  Vnrm.r 

the  business  expansion  ahead  by  equip-  Balloon  Former 

ping  your  plant  with  L.  ft  B.  Heavy  —  u  p 

Duty  Newspaper  Turtles— the  best  on  ‘A.  Fa^e 

the  market  at  any  price.  In  use  all  .  d.ii.  * 

over  the  United  States  and  several  *  I"*' 

u  Monorail  Saw  Trimmer 

$79.60.  Write  for  literature.  L.  ft  B. 

North  Carolina. _ JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

UNOTYPES'  AND  INTERTYPES:  ^,c  1 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and  41b  LeXingtOn  Ave. 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

1 — #8  3  mag.,  #47963  ' 

1— #31  4-mag.,  #55407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot, 

3  mag.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertype  #16322, 
with  aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  N,  4th  Street 

_ Philadelphia  6,  Pa. _ 

MULTIFACE  PERFORATOR— practi¬ 
cally  new  with  8  pt.  Opticon  and  6  pt. 

Regal  magazines.  $1,600.  Box  3722. 

Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Newsprint 

CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  Newa- 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  Immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  pricea. 
BURUNGTON 
PULP  ft  PAPER  CORP. 

150  E.  35  St.,  NYC  MU  6-64  46 

STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior 
quaiity  Splicing  tape.  Bunge  Pulp  ft  Pa- 
per,  45  W.  45  St.,  N.  Y.  36,  JU  2-4830. 
NEWSPRINT  ROLLS.  SHEETS 
BEHRENS  SALES 

427  2nd  Ave..  N.Y.C.  MU  6-6960 
CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard  82 
lb. :  rolls  or  sheets.  Your  size.  Prompt 
delivery.  Brookman  Paper,  655  West¬ 
chester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MOtthaven  5-6022. 

Photo  Engraving _ 

TWO  LATE  MODEL  lever  controlled 
Chemco  etchers — like  new.  Garden  En¬ 
graving,  40  Roselle,  Mineola,  New 
York. 

Press  Room 

PRICED  RIGHT! 

HOE  PRESS  UNITS 

Available  for  Inspection 

COMPLETE  AS  2.  3,  4.  6  or  6  UNIT 
I  PRESSES:  22%  inch  cut-off.  Equipped 
with  steei  cylinders,  roller  bearings, 
double  folders,  reels,  tensions  and 
W(X>d  Autopasters ;  D.C.  Motor  drives 
and  controls. 

WILL  SELL  SEPARATELY 

Double  Folders  with  submarine  de¬ 
livery  ;  Kohler  Pedestal  type  3-arm 
reels  and  tensions  with  or  without 
Wood  Autopasters ;  units  with  late 
news  or  Fudge  Decks ;  Cutler  Hammer 
Conveyors  and  delivery  tables ;  100/10 
HP  D.C.  Press  Drives  and  controis ; 
can  be  arranged  for  end  roll  feed.  8- 
ton  gas  or  electric  pots;  Wood  Junior 
Autoplates  or  Automatics  ;  Wood  Auto¬ 
shavers.  Ali  located  in  the  former 
Plant  of  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL  6-3607 

AC,  150  H.  P.  MOTOR.  Press  Drive, 
complete  with  push  buttons,  chain 
sprockets,  control  board.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


AVAILABLE  IN  SPRING  of  1956— 
Goss  l&-page  old  style  web  rotary 
press  with  motors,  drive  controls,  roll¬ 
ers,  16-page  chases,  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment,  Prints  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  16- 

pages  at  8,000  an  hour.  $15,000.  See 
it  in  operation.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  write  Red  Wing  Publishing  Co., 
Red  Wing,  Minnesota. 


HOE  LATE  MODEL  7  UNIT 

7  Hoe  Arched  units,  3  color  cylindan, 
12  extra  color  rails  for  four  color 
printing  both  sides  sheet.  Two  A  C 
drives,  two  sets  folders,  Hoe  paper 
reels  with  pasters.  21%"  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaoo 


WILL  have  8  page  GOSS  AB  flat 
bed  press  for  sale  in  June,  1956.  (kxid 
condition.  Interested  parties  write 
giving  offer  to  Box  4040,  Editor  k 
Publisher. _ 

FOR  SALE 

New  Electronic  Press  Drive 

126  H.P.  Crocker-Wheeler  Motor,  1600 
rpm,  440  volt,  60  cycle,  3  phase  with 
Cutler-Hammer  Variable  Speed  Vari- 
"X”  Controller.  Can  be  reconnected  to 
220  volt  very  easily.  Never  used. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

STAMFORD.  CONN. 

12-24  PAGE  scon 

23-9/16"  cutoff.  Complete  with  AC 
chain  drive  and  controls.  Can  be  ia- 
spected  in  operation. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  NY  17  EL  5-8M7 
FOUR  GOSS,  Taylor  type  portable  ink 
fountains.  Page  wide,  for  color  print¬ 
ing.  Nearly  new  and  for  quick  ale 
priced  at  $500.00  each.  F.  0,  B. 
Cincinnati.  All  subject  to  prior  i^. 
Write  or  wire  H.  D.  Rindsherg.  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  Inc.,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. _ 

GOSS  H.  S.  L  C. 

PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 

15  Units  -  3  Pr.  FIdrs. 

23-9/16"  Cutoff— Mfd.  1929-32 
Substructure  with  roll  stands 
Available  approximately  in  March,  19M 
after  installation  of  a 
NEW  GOSS  HEADLINER 
•  •  • 

Other  used  presses  available 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS 
CO. 

i  5601  W.  81st  Street — Chicago  50,  II 
_ Bishop  2-3300 _ . 

MIEHLE  No.  1  newspaper  press  and 
folder,  ft-col.,  4-page  sheet  up  to 
36  X  48  in  A-1  condition.  Make  oner. 
The  Elagle,  Oxford.  Mississippi. 

FOR  SALE 

Model  AB  Duplex  Press  #496— Rebuilt 

Goss  Comet 

Goss  Cox-O-Type  #167 

8-16  Goss  single  width  straightline 

12  Page  1-1  Duplex  Tubular 

UPECO,  INC. 

Box  356,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 

2  DUPLEX  Model  E  flatbeds  install# 
new  1942  rebuilt  1954.  Sell  separ^ 
or  twinned.  Box  3940,  EJditor  A 
liaher. _ _ 

MOTOR  DRIVF,S  of  25.  40,  50.  ^ 
and  100  H.P.  A.C.  Also  extra  eonW 
boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford.  B* 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 
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machinery  and  SUPPUES  I  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Preu  Room  Wanted  to  Buy 


24  Page  GOSS  Straightline 

S  Deck  Single  width — AC  Drive  28A 
Quarter  Folder— Complete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

no  Park  Ave.,  NY  17  EL  5-Sfi07 


HOE  SUPERSPEED 

Heavy  Duty  22%" 

Pair,  Double  Delivery  Folders 
Practically  New  Mechanically 
Internal  Folding  Gears 

HANDWHEEL  NIPPING.  FOLDING 
ROLLER  ADJUSTMENTS.  COMPLETE 
PAIR  WITH  FRAMING.  BASE 
PLATES,  VERTICAL-DRIVE  WITH  I- 
CUTLER-HAMMER  CONVEYOR. 

AVAILABLE  NOW— 

Pictures,  Particulars,  Upon  Request. 

HENRY  DAVIS  ASSOCIATES 

69-10  Yellowstone  Blvd. 

Forest  Hills  75,  L.  I..  New  York 
ILIinois  9-5945  .  .  .  TWining  7-7381 


Stereotype 


USEFUL  ARTICLES 
FOR  SALE 

MATRIX  Shear,  Speed  curved  Electric 
SMrcher.  CH  Standard  conveyor  parts. 
HOE  Heavy  duty  saw  and  trimmer. 
HALL  mat  roller. 

FURNACES  all  sizes. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


DOUBLE  PAGE  CASTING  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  consisting  of  Casting  Box, 
Curved  Shaver.  Mat  Roaster,  Tail  Cut¬ 
ter  and  Trimming  Block.  Purchasing 
Dept.,  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  Mil¬ 
waukee  1,  Wisconsin. 


TWO  KEMP  CARBURATORS  UNITS 
IN  EXCELLENT  CONDITION.  3350.00 
each.  MONOMELT  FULL  PAGE 
SHAVER.  3  years  old  like  new, 
11850.00.  Deal  direct  with  Publisher. 
Write  Box  4006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Chart  Area  ^2. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  easting  machine 
for  21  eut-ofi  press.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 

WANT  4  or  5  Standard  units  with 
pair  of  folders  and  drive  on  substruc- 
delivery  in  12  to  18  months. 
22%  cut-off.  News-Herald,  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Kansas. 

WANTED 

Qaarter  Folder 
for  a 

Goss  Rotary  Press 
JACKSON  Publishins:  Co. 
Broadway  Jackson.  Ohio 


Broadway  Jackson.  Ohio 

WANTO)  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News- 
giper  Supply  Co..  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

WAN'reD :  ^page  Duplex  or  Goes 
serial  no.  and  when 
Machine  Works, 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phils.  6,  Pa. 

WANTED  -  ROTARY  PRESS.  2 
plates  wide.  32  tabloid  pages.  Addi- 
lional  color  on  IS-page  Ubiold.  %  and 
22-%-  cut-off.  A.C.  motor. 
.  ^  «iuipment.  Address  all  replies 

to  G.  Goodstein.  1097  Walton  Ave., 
Bronx  52,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY.  125  HP  A.C. 

control  board.  High 
Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise. 

AI-.  NEWSPAPFJI  PLA.NTS 
Also  individual  machinery  &  equip- 
ment  .  anywhere  In  U.  S.  A. 

PW^CRAFT  representatives 

‘‘‘  Broadway  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
complete  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  NY  17  EL  6-3507 


SHAVER,  used  Premier  or  Claybourne 
for  shaving  stereotype  base.  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department,  Star,  Washington  4, 
District  of  Columbia. 

HELP  WANTED 

ddminUtrative 

315.000.00  A  YEAR  and  a  substantial 
participation  goes  with  this  job.  The 
Man  we  want  is  probably  now  em¬ 
ployed.  His  background  will  indicate 
his  experience  in  small  dailies.  He 
could  be  a  General  Manager,  Business 
Manager,  an  Advertising  or  Girculation 
Manager,  but  above  all  he  knows  the 
newspaper  business  and  will  grow  with 
responsibility.  The  odds  are  he  is 
shackled  with  a  lack  of  opportunity  to 
use  his  ability.  There  will  be  no 
shackles  here.  He  will  be  given  a  con¬ 
tract  and  write  his  own  ticket.  Details 
first  letter  please.  Naturally,  your  in¬ 
quiry  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Box  3809,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  to  Uke  charge 
production  for  largo  weekly  newspaper 
and  job  plant  60  miles  from  New 
York  City ;  estimating,  buying,  layout, 
makeup.  Excellent  salary,  steady  posi¬ 
tion.  Top  opportunity.  Write  R.  J. 
Dulye,  c/o  Citizen  Herald,  Walden, 
New  York. 

All  Department!! 


NEWSPAPER  JOBS  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  non-metropolitan  Midwestern 
dailies  now  available  for  qualifed  per¬ 
sonnel.  If  you  are  interested,  please 
send  a  complete  resume  of  your  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  to  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  7  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago  8,  Illinois. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  For  one 
of  nation’s  largest  suburban  weeklies. 
Excellent  Salary.  Write  fully,  with  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  financial  desires. 
Birch  Personnel.  59  E.  Madison,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— SU  day 
evening  paper  with  40  M  circulation 
in  a  highly  competitive  area — tone  2. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  hard-work¬ 
ing,  experienced  man  who  is  looking 
to  the  future.  Apply  in  confidence 
with  full  data  and  salary  expected  to 
Box  8870.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  willing  to 
dive  into  highly  comi>etitive  field  and 
produce.  Must  know  Little  Merchant 
and  operate  economical  department. 
Age  limit  under  60  as  this  is  a  work¬ 
ing  manager  job.  Starting  lalary  3135 
weekly.  Daily  News.  Box  1660,  An- 
chorage,  Alaska. _ 

NEW  SUNDAY  GULF  COAST  PAPER 
with  8  pages  comics,  INS  Wire  Fea¬ 
tures,  only  Sunday  newspaper  in  ter¬ 
ritory,  needs  top  Circulation  Manager. 
Excellent  opportunity,  salary.  Call, 
write,  wire  Hardee  Pub.  Co..  P.  O. 
Box  879,  Gulfport,  Mississippi.  Tele- 
rihone  2279.  _ 

CIRCULATION  MAN  (26-40)  for 
suburban  area  on  daily  of  10.000  cir¬ 
culation.  Must  have  experience  han¬ 
dling  carriers  under  little  merchant 
plan.  Old  established  newspaper  in 
Central  Ohio.  Opportunity  with  at¬ 
tractive  future.  Starting  pay  380 
week  with  bonus  and  car  allowance. 
Write  Box  4005,  Editor  ft  Publisher 
full  particulars  and  ex|>crience.  Ai>- 
plication  will  be  held  confidential. 

FIVE 

Promotional  minded  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  managers  Age  25-40.  Top  sal¬ 
ary  plus  bonus  travel  expenses.  Car 
furnished.  These  openings  are  perman¬ 
ent.  Give  complete  resume.  Floyd 
Hockenhull.  President.  Circulation  De¬ 
velopment  S*>rviee.  Inc..  63  W.  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  Chicago  4.  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


WANTED  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER.  small  evening  daily,  college 
town,  chart  area  11.  Able  to  begin 
work  October  1.  Little  merchant  plan, 
possible  switch  to  ABC.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity.  salary  plus  bonus.  Write 
complete  details  first  letter.  Box  3804, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LIVE  WIRE  Circulation  Manager  for 
fast  growing  weekly  that  is  going  bi¬ 
weekly  in  October  and  daily  within  a 
year.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Send  full  information  and 
salary  expected  immediately  to  Editor, 
Coming  Sunday  News,  Corning.  N.  Y. 

_ Cla»»i/ied  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN— Salary  and 
commission.  Opportunity  to  double 
volume.  Would  consider  display  sales¬ 
man  wishing  to  change  to  classified. 
Tell  your  exi>erience.  salary  desired, 
complete  information.  Plain  Dealer, 

Wabash.  Ind. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  position 
open  on  13.000  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  paper  in  growing  area.  Good 
salary  and  bonus  arrangement.  Chart 
area  10.  Write  Box  4021,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

Ditplay  Advertising 
ADVERTISING  SOUCITOR 
for  retail  advertising  department  of 
The  Muncie  Star  and  Muncie  Evening 
Press.  Need  good  aggressive,  sales- 
minded  individual  who  can  make  good 
layouts  and  prepare  productive  adver¬ 
tising  copy.  Salary,  commissions,  car 
allowance,  free  life  insurance  and  other 
benefits.  Write  or  call  Wayne  Botkin, 
Advtg.  Mgr.,  Star-Press,  Muncie, 
Indiana. 


COMBINATION  DAILY  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  City,  100,000  population, 
wants  display  salesman  with  several 
years  experience  on  smaller  daily.  An 
opportunity  to  join  an  aggressive  stall 
with  good  future  assured.  College  man 
preferred  but  not  essential.  You  will 
like  the  town  and  the  organization. 
Box  3929,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


JACKSON.  MISSISSIPPI 


HELP  WANTED 


Offers  splendid  opportunity  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  salesman  who  can 
make  own  layouts  and  is  experienced 
in  special  selling  and  promotions.  Also 
established  contract  accounts.  Send 
character  references,  sample  layouts 
and  salary  requirements  to 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
CLARION  LEDGER- 
JACKSON  DAILY  NEWS 
NEW  SUNDAY  GULF  COAST  PAPER 
with  8  pages  comics.  INS  Wire  Fea¬ 
tures,  only  Sunday  newspaper  in  ter¬ 
ritory,  ne^s  top  Ad  Manager.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity,  salary.  Call,  write, 
wire  Hardee  Pub.  Co..  P.  O.  tox  879, 
Gulfport.  Mississippi.  Telephone  2 279. 
SUPERVISOR  publications  department, 
make-up  experience.  Large  New  Jersey 
daily,  commuting  distance  New  York 
City,  Newark.  Send  complete  resume 
Box  4046,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  All  re- 

plies  confidential.  _  _ 

;  ADVER’nSING  MAN  with  at  least  2 
years  experience  for  fast  growing 
weekly  that  is  going  bi-weekly  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and  daily  within  a  year.  Wonderful 
opportunity  for  right  person.  Must  be 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  layout  and 
sales.  Not  afraid  to  pound  the  pave¬ 
ment.  Send  full  information  and  salary 
exjiected  immediately  to  Editor,  Corn- 
ing  Sunday  News.  Corning.  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISING  SALESME^N  needed  on 
Pennsylvania  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
experienced  and  beginners.  Send  appli¬ 
cation  to  PNPA.  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Har- 

I  risburg,  Pennsylvania. _  _ 

I  “EXPANDING  ad  department  of  fast 
'  growing  Southern  evening  and  Sunday 
'  newspaper  in  e.xclusive  field  has  im- 
'  mediate  opening  for  finished  copy  and 
'  layout  chief.  Plenty  work.  Congenial 
staff.  Fine  city  of  50,000  plus.  Inter¬ 
view  will  be  arranged.  Contact:  E.  A. 

■  Schafer.  Advertising  Director  at  “Meri- 
'  dian  Star",  Merid'an.  Mississippi”. 

G(ToD  SALARV  and  bonus  for  experi- 
I  enerd  man  on  13.000  circulation  daily. 

1  Chart  Area  10.  Write  Box  4020,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  DESKMAN  for  expand¬ 
ing  15.000-circulation  daily  in  Chart 
Area  1.  Good  opportunity  for  right 
man  to  take  charge  of  office  at  night. 
Box  3922,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN — must  have  Union  back¬ 
ground  or  good  working  knowledge 
of  labor  movement.  Labor’s  Daily, 
Ralph  S.  White,  Managing  Editor, 
720  Crescent  Road,  Charleston,  West 
Va^ _ 

EDITOR — Wo  are  looking  for  a  con¬ 
scientious,  working,  ME  in  3-man 
dept.  Only  daily  in  3-county  area. 
Must  be  heavy  on  local  and  know  how 
to  play  it  up.  Use  ’ITS.  Must  be  fast, 
accurate  and  dependable.  No  drinker. 
380  for  5Vi  days  plus  two  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion,  pay,  vacation  travel  bonus,  also 
Xmas  bonus ;  life,  hospital  plans 
carried.  Healthy  climate,  mountains, 
scenery,  fishing,  hunting.  Send  pix. 
details.  Montrose  (Colo.)  Daily  Press. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  day- 
side  job  on  ’round-the-clock  metro¬ 
politan  daily  in  chart  area  8.  Write 
fully.  Box  3869,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  young 
man  or  woman  reporter  of  limited 
experience  to  learn  and  grow  with 
alert  Florida  afternoon  daily.  Box 
3812.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LIVE-WIRE  REPORTER,  some  ex¬ 
perience,  for  aggressive  morning  daily, 
20,000  circulation.  Chart  Area  2.  Good, 
fast  writer.  Box  8965,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN  with  South¬ 
ern,  Midwestern  background  for  No.  2 
position  news  staff  7.000  six-day  Daily. 
Good  spot  young  man  who  wants  to 
advance,  and  who  meets  public  well. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  to  handle  two-page 
per  day  section,  plus  some  miscel¬ 
laneous  work.  Blytheville,  (Ark.)  Cour¬ 
ier  News. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Chart 
Area  8.  Daily  and  Sunday  in  6.000  cir¬ 
culation  class.  General  news  and  some 
sports ;  able  to  use  Speed  Graphic. 
Pay  depends  upon  experience,  but  in 
line  with  going  rate.  Write  fully.  In¬ 
dependence  Daily  Reporter,  Independ¬ 
ence,  Kansas. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  chance  to  edit  own 
sports  pages  on  small  6-day  afternoon. 
Located  in  growing  city.  Chart  Area  8. 
Write  complete  details  to  Box  8980, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TWO  REPORTEiRS,  one  to  do  general 
and  sports,  one  with  camera  to  cover 
fishing  news  over  wide  area.  Men  or 
women.  Atlantic  coast.  Write  Box 
3845,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED:  1.  Fast,  accurate  deskman. 
2.  Sports  editor,  on  6-day  evening.  Sub¬ 
stantial  pay,  excellent,  unlimited  future. 
Greenville  (Texas)  Banner.  Expanding 
staff.  Contact  Editor  Sheley. 

YOUNG  ENTHUSIASTIC  REPORTER 
to  cover  regular  news  beat.  Should  have 
knowledge  of  camera.  Write  giving 
qualifications.  Stuart  News,  Stuart, 
Florida. 

YOUNG  GENERAL  REPORTER,  pre¬ 
ferably  J-grad  or  experienced.  Mis¬ 
souri  daily,  12,000.  Photography  help¬ 
ful.  Describe  education,  experience, 
military  status,  salary  expected.  In¬ 
clude  photograph.  Chart  Area  8.  Box 
3810,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN.  college  graduate  pre¬ 
ferred.  as  assistant  in  two-man  sports 
department.  Some  experience  desirable. 
Address:  News  Editor.  The  Elkhart 
Truth.  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

YOUNG  (under  35)  ambitious,  intelli¬ 
gent  news  man  as  City  Editor  on  the 
l^st  daily  in  Alaska.  We  want  a  man 
who  will  be  capable  of  moving  into 
Managing  Editor’s  spot  soon  as  he 
proves  himself  on  paper  operating  In 
what  is  probably  hottest  news  town  on 
continent.  Nice  plant  with  good  equip¬ 
ment  and  congenial,  efficient  staff. 
This  is  a  spot  where  capability  and 
liking  for  hard  work  will  pay  off  for 
man  looking  to  the  future.  Box  3926. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Variout  Departments 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  for  Ben- 
eral  reporter  small  Montana  daily.  Box 
3909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Wire  Editor:  city  50,- 
000  population  in  Mississippi.  State 
salary  expected,  references.  Box  4039, 

BMitor  &  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for 
Bood  small  VirKinia  daily.  Modern 
plant,  Kood  workini;  conditions.  Will 
start  colleKC  trained  bCRinner  at  S50.00 
per  week  or  experienced  man  at  com¬ 
mensurate  rate.  W.  J.  Miswett,  Suffolk 

News  Herald,  Suffolk,  Virginia. _ 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  with 
interest  in  Sports.  Prefer  under  30 
years.  Chance  to  become  six>rts  Editor 
in  six  months,  but  must  know  all 
beats.  No  phone  calls.  Please  Write 
E.  P.  Martin,  Tribune  Herald,  Casiier, 
Wyoming. 

GENERAL  REPORTER'  for  irve^ 
day  afternoon  in  growing  city.  Good 
opixtrtunity  to  learn  and  advance. 
Friendly  place  to  live  and  work,  good 
climate.  Write  full  details  to  The  News, 

Hopewell,  Virginia.  _ _ 

NEWSMAN  for  Wire  Desk 
THE  ROBESONIAN 
Lumberton,  North  Carolina 


THIS  IS  DIRECTED 
TO  JUST  ONE  WOMAN 


MIDWEST  INTERVIEWS 
FOR  CALIFORNIA 


SHE  IS  NOW  EMPLOYED  ON  A 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER. 
PROBABLY  AS  WOMEN’S  PAGES 
EDITOR.  BUT  HAS  A  SOUND  REA¬ 
SON  FOR  DESIRING  A  CHANGE. 


She  is  widely  experienced  in  that 
held,  knows  how  to  direct  a  staff  of 
women,  plan  and  lay  out  the  pages  of 
a  seven-day  newspaper,  and  can  get 
along  with  her  associates.  She  i8_  not 
engaged  in  any  side  line  activities. 


i  SHE  KNOWS  FASHIONS.  FROM 
THE  BARGAIN  BASEMENT  TO  THE 


PARIS  SHOWINGS.  KNOWS  HOW 
TO  COVER  THE.M  AND  HOW  TO 
WRITE  INTERES'nNG  FASHION 
NEWS. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  soon  leav¬ 
ing  for  East  will  interview  men  at 
Kansas  and  Iowa  Points,  and  ixtssibly 
Chicago  and  Washington,  for  potential 
positions  with  one  of  California's 
larger  newspaiiers. 

Both  Editorial.  Advertising 
Candidates  considered. 
EDITORIAL  men  should  have  strong 
desk  exi)erience.  We  want  youth  (26 
to  35)  but  maturity. 

EMPLOYMENT  background  should  be 
stable,  and  show  advancement. 
NEWSPAPER  concerned  enjoys  excel¬ 
lent  employee  relations.  Air  Mail  your 
resume  today  Box  4049,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Writer  leadinr 
to  contact.  General  reimrting  or  win 
service  background.  Major  New  York 
agency,  $6-7,000.  Box  4047,  Editor  $ 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER -over  20  yetn 
newspaiwr  executive  experience.  A1 
references.  Box  4030,  Editor  A  Pub. 
Usher, 


Artists-Cartiionists 


Photography 


I  The  opening  we  have,  on  an  Elastern 
newspaiier  with  a  circulation  of  over 
250,000,  is  for  an  assistant  managing 
editor,  whose, task,  in  addition  to  run¬ 
ning  the  women's  pages,  will  be  to 
serve  in  an  advismry  rapacity  to  the 
editors  on  all  news  and  features  hav- 


FLORIDA  COLLEGE  TOWN  after¬ 
noon  daily  needs  neat,  young  photog¬ 
rapher  with  car.  State  present  salary. 
Box  3813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST  AVAILABLE:  Widdj 
experienced  in  cartoon  art,  spots,  alkk 
films,  posters,  booklets,  advertisin(, 
light  humorous  illustrations  and  newi- 
paper.  Will  relocate.  Highest  referenos 
available.  Samples  on  request.  Sellini 
all  major  magazine  markets. 

Box  3913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


CAETOONIST  —  experienced  —  tal¬ 
ented  to  help  develop  new  strip.  Boi 
3979,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER  women’s  interests. 


JOB  we  have  in  our  New  York 
office  is  one  of  most  stimu¬ 
lating  in  the  field,  for  we 
serve  America's  industrial 
giants  and  their  agencies.  Man 
we  are  looking  for  MUST  be 
a  combination  man  in  the  full¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  with  greater  emphasis 
on  the  photographic  phase.  We 
cannot  use,  for  example,  a  re¬ 
porter  who  has  learned  to  do 
things  with  the  Speed  Graphic : 
he  has  to  be  a  professional, 
extremely  well  versed  in  view 
camera,  multiple-lenses,  mul¬ 
tiple  lighting  applications.  And, 
of  course,  he  must  have  a  re¬ 
porting  background.  Serious- 
minded.  well-bred,  take-charge 
are  qualities  that  identify  all 
INI'KKSTATE  personnel.  Tra¬ 
velling  job  to  some  extent. 
Starting  salary  of  $110.00 
week  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  annual  earning  imtentiali- 
ties.  Call.  Write  or  Phone. 
Alexander  Roberts,  General 
Manager.  Interstate  Photogra¬ 
phers.  247  W.  46th  St..  New 
Yoi'k  City  (Circle  6-4950.1 


;  THIS  WOMAN  HAS  HAD  METRO- 
I  POLITAN  NEWSPAPER  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE.  IS  WELL-GROUNDED  IN 
I  ALL  FUNDAMENTALS.  AND  IS 
READY  AND  EAGER  FOR  A  MORE 
IMPORTANT  ASSIGNMENT.  NO 
i  NEOPHYTES  NEED  APPLY.  SAL¬ 
ARY  COMMENSURATE  WITH  ABIL¬ 
ITY  AND  EXPERIENCE. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  writer — contact, 
prefer  newspaper  background.  Some 
knowledge  of  merchandising  package 
foods,  or  drugs  desirable.  Major  New 
York  agency.  $10-12,000.  Box  4048, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST  on  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  strip  wants  to  make  advanuw 
ous  change.  Experienced  in  adventnre 
and  humor.  Box  3805,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


;  Please  submit,  in  confidence,  complete 
i  resume,  including  all  jobs  held,  duties, 
j  and  responsibilities,  length  of  »ervi(» 
;  in  each.  etc. 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE 


BOX  4050 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course,  ^week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER.  CompkU 
knowledge  of  all  phases.  Well  knows 
in  newspaper  circulation  field.  Nerer 
unemployed  and  can  furnish  the  bta 
of  references.  Ready  to  make  chtnn 
for  personal  reasons.  Box  3716,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER:  10  years  so- 
pervisor  experience :  little  merchants; 
family  man:  age  32:  know  all  phasa: 
producer.  hard  worker,  promotion 
minded,  ABC,  Chart  Area  1,  Box  4008. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 


P.  S.  If  you  know  of  such  a  per¬ 
son  (who  may  miss  this  ad) 
drop  us  a  line.  Thanks. 


JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 


CIRCULA’nON  AND  PROMOTIOK- 
18  years  with  same  1,50.000  daily.  De¬ 
sire  to  make  change  for  Circulati(» 
Manager  position.  Excellent  experi¬ 
ence.  38  years  old.  Married.  Best  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  Box  401.3,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN.  New  York 
State  afternoon  daily.  Circulation  6."00. 
Head  writing  essential.  Use  camera. 
Company  benefits.  Send  full  details  and 
starting  salary  desired  to :  Box  4000. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPORTTIR-l-THTORIAL  writer.  Col¬ 
lege  Man,  2  to  6  years  experience. 
Chart  Area  1,  25.000  to  40.000  circula¬ 
tion  bracket.  Write  background,  aims, 
most  completely.  Box  4002,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPOR'TER  for  Chart  Area  2  after¬ 
noon  daily  which  is  exiierimenting, 
expanding.  Good  place  to  test  own 
ideas.  Starting  salary  commensurate 
with  applicant’s  background.  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening.  Send  experience,  educa¬ 
tion.  draft  status,  salary  needs.  Our 
staff  knows  of  this  ad.  Replies  treated 
confidentially.  Box  4024,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  man  to  take  charge  news 
department,  or  act  as  assistant  on 
staff.  Missouri  daily  offers  |>ermanent 
job.  One  with  camera  exiierience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  Box  4001.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

REPORTER  or  Rei)orter-Photographer 
for  7,500  circulation  afternoon  daily 
in  Southwestern  Michigan.  Some  ex¬ 
iierience  or  Journalism  training  essen¬ 
tial.  Write  News  Editor.  Daily  Star, 
Niles,  Michigan. 

REPORTER-Sports  and'  General  news, 
for  New  York  State  afternoon  daily 
with  circulation  of  6500.  Excellent 
opisirtunity  for  right  man.  Write  Box 
4041,  Editor  &  Thblisher,  stating  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  desired. 


REPORTER  with  at  least  2  years  ex- 
!  perience  for  fast  growing  weekly  that 
is  going  bi-weekly  in  October  and 
i  daily  within  a  year.  Wonderful  o])- 
pnrtunity  for  right  person.  Send  full 
j  information  and  salary  expected  im¬ 
mediately  to  Editor.  Corning  Sunday 
1  News,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


ENROLL  TODAY  1  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrol  lee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 


EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Manawr 
seeks  connection  with  small  or  mediun 
daily.  Reference,  single.  Available  at 
once.  Prefer  the  South  or  West.  Rick¬ 
ard  Westmoreland.  Box  105,  Walnut 
Springs.  Texas.  _ 


HOWARD  PARISH 


School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47.  Florida. 


SUCCESSFUL  young  circulation  man 
now  Assistant  City  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  on  200.000  daily.  Have  had  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  exiierience-  Seeking 
managers  job  on  smaller  paper  or 
Ass' slant  on  large  one.  Desire  Chart 
Areas  6-7  or  8.  Box  4019,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


REWRITEMAN-REPORTER  for  religi¬ 
ous  news  agency  in  New  York  City. 
Press  association  or  similar  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Excellent  optxirt’mity 
,  for  high  type  toti-notch  man  in  grow- 
^  ing  field.  Gi'-e  full  details.  Box  4017. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


WANTED— Bright  reporter  or  desk- 
man.  name  your  preference,  J-grad 
nr  1-3  years  experience.  Good  working 
conditions.  Give  background,  salary 
requirements,  samples. 

Charles  Driver 
The  Daily  Pantagraph 
Bloomington,  Ill. 


Free  Lance 


!  SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
'  huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
j  organs  buyl  Payment  from  $10  to 
j  $100  for  single  photo-and-eaption  fea- 
j  tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
,  Services,  19  Ea.st  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


'  TWO  Assistant  Press  Room  Foremen 
I  wanted  on  growing  newspaiier.  7 
!  units.  Chart  Area  12.  Must  know  how¬ 
to  handle  men  to  get  production.  Top 
Salary.  Box  4004,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


TOP-KLltJHT  COUNTRY  DISTRICT  ,  DESKMAN,  8  years  dailies,  now  ME  PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER:  Stall  At  l.  SOCIETY,  mature  feature  Kal 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  i{obert  U.  BroMn 

Almost  everyone  is  jubilant 
about  events  in  Argentina.  The 
end  of  the  Peron  regime  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  herald  the  restoration 
of  civil  liberties  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  Among  journalists  it  is 
hoped  that  La  Prensa  will  be 
restored  to  its  rightful  owners 
so  that  it  can  regain  its  posi¬ 
tion  of  eminence  as  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  the  world. 

We’re  not  pessimistic,  but  a 
wait-and-see  attitude  seems  the 
wisest  course  at  the  present 
time,  for  several  reasons. 

A  government  which  gains 
its  power  by  force  is  not  always 
the  one  most  likely  to  succeed 
in  restoring  some  semblance  of 
democracy.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  case  histories  in  Latin 
America  to  prove  that.  The  so- 
called  rebels  who  unseated 
Peron  were  led  by  military 
men,  not  diplomats  or  politi¬ 
cians.  A  military  dictatorship, 
if  it  should  result,  wouldn’t  be 
much  of  an  improvement  over 
Peron’s  dictatorship.  Remember 
that  revolutionary  governments 
have  promised  speedy  elections 
before  which  have  never  ma¬ 
terialized. 

No  less  an  authority  than 
Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  whose 
family  owned  and  published  La 
Prensa  for  several  generations, 
said  on  one  occasion  that  Peron 
was  being  kept  in  power  by  the 
army  generals  for  one  simple 
reason.  During  the  course  of 
the  dictatorship  these  generals 
lived  “high  off  the  hog”  en¬ 
joying  extra  privileges  that 
only  Peron  could  grant  them. 
To  protect  their  own  interests 
they  had  to  support  him. 

We  now  have  a  situation 
where  one  set  of  generals  has 
deposed  another  set.  Some  of 
the  former  had  opposed  Peron 
in  the  past  and  been  retired 
from  active  service.  Their  lead¬ 
er’s  political  convictions  are 
relatively  unknown  except  that 
he  opposed  Peron  and  Evita. 

With  the  known  facts  there 
are  a  lot  of  unknowns.  History 
has  taught  us  that  men  are 
sometimes  unable  to  resist  the 
attraction  of  absolute  power 
gained  by  force.  That’s  why 
happy  conclusions  about  the 
future  of  Argentina  and  La 
Prensa  seem  to  us  to  be  a  little 
premature.  Even  if  all  our 
hopes  for  Argentine  freedom 
are  finally  realized  it  will  not 
come  over  night. 


Getting  back  to  our  own  dif¬ 
ficulties  here  in  the  U.S.,  we 


haven’t  had  any  military  coup 
d’etat,  nor  do  we  have  a  dicta¬ 
torship,  but  we  are  sure  flirting 
with  censorship  in  more  ways 
than  one  and  in  a  more  intense 
fashion  than  ever  before  in 
peacetime. 

The  Defense  Department 
quickly  found  it  wasn’t  going 
to  make  any  progress  with 
newspapers  and  magazines  in 
its  proposal  for  voluntary  cen¬ 
sorship  of  unclassified  infor¬ 
mation.  Almost  all  editors  asked 
the  logical  question:  Why 
should  we  attempt  to  evaluate 
and  censor  news  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  cleared  for  release 
by  the  experts  of  the  Defense 
Department'?  No  one  has  come 
up  with  a  good  answer  to  that 
yet  except  to  say  that  enemy 
agents  could  gather  unrelated 
information,  put  two  and  two 
together,  and  end  up  with  a 
military  secret.  There’s  nothing 
new  in  that — it’s  been  going  on 
for  years.  But,  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  says  it’s  okay  to  release 
an  item,  should  an  editor  take 
it  upon  himself  to  say  “No,  it 
isn’t?”  We  don’t  think  so. 

Anyway,  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment’s  next  step  to  get  around 
that  defeat  was  to  order  all 
defense  contractors  to  censor 
out  of  news  releases,  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  reports  to  stock¬ 
holders,  all  unclassified  infor¬ 
mation  (economic  technical  in¬ 
formation)  which  might  sug¬ 
gest  “strategy.” 

So  we  are  now  creating  a 
network  of  little  censors — plant 
managers  and  company  vice- 
presidents — all  over  the  country 
who  are  supposed  to  decide  for 
the  American  public  what  un¬ 
classified  information  they 
should  be  given. 

It  doesn’t  involve  military 
secrets — that’s  already  covered 
and  most  editors  won’t  quarrel 
with  the  restrictions.  This  in¬ 
volves  information  classified  as 
unrestricted  —  unclassified  — 
not  involving  military  security. 

It  amounts  to  peacetime  cen¬ 
sorship  no  matter  who  holds 
the  blue  pencil. 

Then  we  have  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  an 
executive  agency  writh  judicial 
powers,  adopting  regulations 
for  control  of  material  in  proxy 
solicitation  contests  which 
amounts  to  prior  censorship  of 
published  material.  SEC  claims 
all  statements,  advertisements, 
reports  to  stockholders,  and 
even  reprints  of  already  pub¬ 
lished  material,  have  to  be 
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Sept.  25-28 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Financt 
Officers,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  New  York  City. 
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Oct.  2-7 — Newspaper  Food  Editors'  Conference,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  3-5 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  52nd  annual 
convention,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Oct.  5— Canadian  Press,  fall  directors  meeting.  Hotel  Charlotte¬ 
town,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

Oct.  5-7 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  of  East¬ 
ern  Canada,  annual  convention.  Hotel  Sheraton-Mount  Royal,  Mont¬ 
real,  Quebec. 

Oct.  6-8 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  3l$t 
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Oct.  6-9 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Viking,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Oct.  7 — Pennsylvania  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Oct.  9-10 — Ohio  Select  List,  annual  meeting.  Fort  Hayes  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  9-1 1 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  meeting,  Pocono 
Manor  Inn. 

Oct.  9-11 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  36tli 
annual  convention,  O.  Henry  Hotel,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Oct.  9-11 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Fall  meeting,  Winona  Hotel,  Winona,  Minn. 

Oct.  10-12 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
annual  fall  convention,  Grosslnger's,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10-21 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  managing 
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Oct.  12-15— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  annual 
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Oct.  13-16— National  Editorial  Association  Advisory  Council  and 
fall  meeting,  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  14-15 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Adman- 
agers,  fall  meeting,  Heathman  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 


cleared  by  it  before  any  publi¬ 
cation  or  distribution  to  stock¬ 
holders. 


It  is  claimed  this  is  necessary 
to  protect  stockholders  from 
false  claims,  which  is  the  SEC 
job  as  outlined  by  Congress. 
Even  if  you  concede  some  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public’s  interest 
is  necessary  in  these  proxy 
fights,  it  seems  to  us  these 
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rules  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  First  Amendment. 

The  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  manages  to  protect 
the  nation’s  health  without 
prior  censorship  of  published 
material.  If  severe  penalties 
were  imposed  for  flagrant  prac¬ 
tices,  the  SEC  could  protect 
the  nation’s  pocketbook  with¬ 
out  prior  censorship  of  pub¬ 
lished  materials. 
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How  to  cut  costs 
on  food  store  ads 


If  you  are  setting  display  ads  by  old  fashioned  meth¬ 
ods,  chances  are  that  your  profits  are  being  sliced 
pretty  thin,  especially  now  when  there  are  more  and 
more  supermarket  ads. 

The  big  mixed  display  composition  above  is  a  case 
in  point.  It  was  set  the  modem  way . . .  the  profitable 
way  . . .  the  Linotype  way! 

Exjx'nsive  “cutting  in”  and  costly  hand  picking 
and  sorting  of  matrices  were  eliminated  because  all 
composition  was  ket/boarded  on  Linotype’s  new 
Rangemaster  Model  35  mixer. 

*S/iip  and  proof  shown  actual  size. 


No  side  mofiazines  were  needed  for  the  large  sizes 
because  the  Model  35  sets  through  normal  36-  and 
condensed  48-pt.  directly  from  the  main  magazines 
—a  type  range  tmetjualled  by  any  other  mixer. 

And  here’s  another  economy:  the  Linotype  slugs 
were  delivered  ready  for  l(Kk  up;  with  them  you  can 
forget  about  underpinning. 

Call  or  write  to  your  Linotype  Agency  and  ask  for 
a  demonstration  of  the  new  Rangemaster.  You  just 
don’t  know  how  profitable  f(M)d  store  ads  can  be  . . . 
until  you  see  them  set  on  a  Linotyjxi. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y.  (  •  LINOTYPE 

Set  In  LinotwP^  Catedonla  and  membert  of  the  Spartan  family 

Agtncitt:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Liniited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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October  is  opportunity  month  for  those 
alert  advertisers  who  are  aware  of  the 
pulling  power  of  full  color  in  Cleveland’s 
favorite  newspaper  —  The  Cleveland  Press. 
Addition  of  four  full  press  units  and  ten  super¬ 
imposed  color  cylinders  will  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  color  that  can  be  published  on 
any  day.  Eight  full-color  and  eight  2-color 
pages  will  be  possible  in  papers  up  to  80  pages. 
On  days  when  more  than  80  pages  are  re¬ 
quired,  sixteen  2-color  pages  can  be  published, 
up  to  the  new  press  capacity  of  96  pages. 

Now  you  can  add  the  impact  value  of  your 
products  in  their  own  natural  colors  to  the 
recognized  power  of  a  great  newspaper.  You’ll 
get  the  result  you  want.  More  sales! 
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